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PREFACE. 



It is nearly fifteoi years since I was^ for the first time^ 
enabled to become a frequent and attentive visiter in 
Mr. Coleridge's domestic society. His exhibition of 
intellectual power in living discourse struck me at once 
as unique and transcendant ; and upon my return home^ 
on the very first evening which I spent mth him after 
my boyhood^ I committed to writing, as well as I could^ 
the principal topics of his conversation in his own words. 
1 had no settled design at that time of continuing the 
work, but simply made the note in something like a 
spirit of vexaticm that such a strain of music as I had 
just heard, should not lastfor ever. What I did once, I was 
easily induced by the same feeling to do again ; and when, 
after many years of affectionate communion between 
us, the painful existence of my revered relative on earth 
was at length finished in peace, my occasional notes of 
what he had said in my presence had grown to a mass, 
of which this volume contains only such parts as seem 
fit for present publication, I know, better than any 
one can tell me^i how inadequately these specimens re- 
present the peculiar splendour and individuality of Mr. 
Coleridge's conversation. ^ How should it be otherwise ? 
Who could always follow to the turning-point his long 
arrow-flights of thought ? '^IHio could fix those ejacu- 
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lationa of light, those tones of a prophet, which at times 
have made me bend before him as liefore an inspired 
man ? Such acts of epirit as these were loo subtle to 
be fettered down on paper ; they live — if they can live 
any where — in the memories alone of those who wit- 
nessed them. Vet I wouM fain hope that these pages 
will pro*e that all is not lost ; — that something of the 
wisdom, the learning, and the eloquence of a great 
roan's social converse has been snatched from forgetful- 
ness, and endowed with a permanent shape for general 
use. And although, in the judgment of many persons, 
I may incur a serious responsibility by this publication ; 
I am, upon the whole, willing to abide the result, in 
confidence that the fame of llie loved anrl lamented 
speaker will lose nothing hereby, and that the cause of 
Truth and of Goodness will be every way a gainer. 
This sprig, though slight and immature, may yet be- 
come its place, in the Poet's wreath of honour, amonp; 
Bowers of graver hue. 

If the favour shown to several modem instances of 
works nominally of the same description as the present 
were alone to be considered. It might seem that the 
old maxim, that nothing ought to be said of the dead 
but what is good, is in a fair way of being ililated into 
an understanding that every thing i« good that has been 
said by the dead. The following pages do not, 1 trust, 
■tand in need of so much indulgence. Their contents 
may not, in every particular passage, be of great intrin- 
sic importance ; but they can hardly be without some, 
and, I hope, a worthy, interest, as coming from the lips 
of one at least of the most extraordinary men of the 
age ; whilst to the l)est of my knowledge and intention, 
no living person's name is introduced, whether for praise 
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or for blame^ except on literary or political grounds of 
common notoriety. Upon the justice of the remarks 
here published, it would be out of place in me to say 
any thing ; and a commentary of that kind is the less 
needed, as, in almost every instance, the principles 
upon which the speaker founded his observations are 
expressly stated, and may be satisfactorily examined by 
themselves. But, for the purpose of general elucida- 
tion, it seemed not improper to add a few notes, and to 
make some quotations from Mr, Coleridge's own works ; 
and in doing so, I was in addition actuated by an earnest 
wish to call the attention of reflecting minds in general 
to the views of political, moral, and religious philosophy 
contained in those works, which, through an extensive, but 
now decreasing, prejudice, have hitherto been deprived 
of that acceptance with the public which their great pre- 
ponderating merits deserve, and will, as I believe, finally 
obtain. And I can truly say, that if, in the course of 
the perusal of this little work, any one of its readers 
shall gain a clearer insight into the deep and pregnant 
principles, in the light of which Mr. Coleridge was ac- 
customed to jegard God and the World, — I shall look 
upon the publication as fortunate, and consider myself 
abundantly rewarded for whatever trouble it has cost 
me. 

A cursory inspection will show that this volume lays 
no daim to be ranked with those of Boswell in point of 
dramatic interest. Coleridge differed not more from 
Johnson in every characteristic of intellect, than in the 
halnts and circumstances of his life, during the greatest 
part of the time in which I was intimately conversant 
with him. He was naturally very fond of society, and 
continued to be so to the last ; but the almost unceasing 
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ill health wiili which he was afflicted, after fifty, con- 
fiDCd him for many months in every year to hia own 
room, and, most commonly, to hia bed. He was then 
rarely seen except by single viEitere ; and few of them 
would feel any disposition upon such occasions to inler- 
rupt him, whatever might have been the length or mood 
of liiH diacouru;. And indeed, although I have been 
present in mixed company, where Mr. Coleridge has 
been questioned and opposed, and the scene has been 
amusing for the moment — I own that it was always 
much more delightful to me to let the river wander at 
ill own Bweet will, unruffled by aught but a certain 
breexe of emotion which the stream itself produced. If 
the courw it took was not the shortest, il was genersUy 
the moat beautiful ; and what you saw by the way was 
as worthy of note as the ultimate object to which you 
were journeying. It is possible, indeed, that Coleridge 
did not, in fact, possess the precise gladiatorial power 
of Johnson ; yet he understood a sword-play of his 
own ; and t have, upon several occaEions, seen him 
exhibit brilliant proofs of its effecdveneas upon disput- 
ants of considerable pretensions in their particular lines. 
Hut be had a genuine dislike of the practice in himself 
or others, and no slight provocation could move him to 
any such exertion. He was, indeed, to my observation, 
more distinguished from other great men of letters by 
iiis moral thirst after the Truth — the ideal truth — 
in his own mind, than by his merely intellectual qua- 
litlcations. To leave the every-day circle of society, in 
whieli the literary and scientific rarely — the rest never 
— hreak ihrough the spell of personality ; — where 
Anecdote reigns everlastingly paramount and exclusive, 
and the mildest attempt to generalize the Dabet of facts, 
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^4 to contrcd temporary and individual phenomena by 
^e apj^eation of eternal and overruling principles^ is 
ifnintdligible to many^ and disagreeable to more ; — 
to leave this species of converse — if converse it deserves 
to be called — and pass an entire day with Goieridge^ 
was a roarvdl«08 change indeed. It was a Sabbath 
past expresaioB de^^ slid ttumpnl, and serene. You 
came to a bhd «ha kad travelled in many countries and 
fli cnticil 6me8 ; who had seen and felt the world in 
most of its ranks and in many of its vicissitudes and 
weaknesses ; one to whom all literature and genial art 
were absolutdy subject^ and to whom^ with a reasonable 
allowance as to technical details^ all science was in a 
most extraordinary degree familiar. Throughout a 
long-drawn summer's day would this man talk to you 
in low^ equable^ but clear and musical^rtones^ concern- 
ing things human and divine ; marshalling all history^ 
harmonizing all experiment^ probing the depths of your 
oonscionsness^ and revealing visions of glory and of ter. 
ror to the imagination ; but pouring withal such floods 
of light upon the mind, that you mighty for a season, 
like Paul, become blind in the very act of conversion. 
And this he would do, without so much as one allusion 
to himself, without a word of reflection on others, save 
when any given act fell naturally in the way of his dis. 
coarse, — without one anecdote that was not proof and 
illustration of a previous position ; — gratifying no pas- 
sion, indulging no caprice, but, with a calm mastery 
over your soul, leading you onward and onward for ever 
through a thousand windings, yet with no pause, to 
some magnificent point in which, as in a focus, all the 
party-coloured rays of his discourse should converge 
io light In all this he was, in truth, your teacher 



and guide ; but in a little while yoa might forget thoti 
he WM other than a fellow student and the companion 
of your way, — so playful was his manner, so simple 
his language, so affectionate the glance of his pleasant 

Tiiere were, indeed, some whom Coleridge tired, and 
some whom he sent asleep. It would occasionally so 
happen, when the abstruser mood was strong upon him, 
and the visiter was narrow and ungenial. 1 have seen him 
at times when you could not incarnate him, — when he 
shook aside your petty questions or doubts, and burst-, 
with some impatience through the obstacles of common i 
conversation, Then, escaped from the flesh, he would 
soar upwards into an atmosphere almost too rare to 
breathe, but which seemed proper to liim, and there he 
would float at ease. Like enough, what Coleridge then 
laid, his subtlest listener would not understand aa a 
man understands a newspaper ; but upon such 
there would steal an influence, and an impression, and 
a sympathy ; there would be a gradual attempering of 
his body and spirit, till his total being vibrated with one 
pitlw: alone, and thought became merged in contempia- 
tionj — 

i> senses gradually wrapl 
In a hair i[eep, he'd dreain of better worlds, 
Anil dreBming hpar thev still, O Binging lark, 
Le Bii angel in the clouds ! 




would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
(iharsctcr of Mr. Coleridge's conversation was 
ir rhapsodical. The contents of the following 
H »»•>. 1 Ihink. be taken as pretty strong presump- 
%W vtiiibun! that his ordinary manner was plain and 
when, as sometimes happened. 



^^ seemed to ramble from die niad, and to loae himarif 
in a wilderness of digressioiis, die truth was, that at 
tbat very time he was working out his fore-known eon- 
ckaon through an almost miracakms logic, the diiBadtjr 
of which consisted precisely in the very fact of its mi. 
nuteness and universality. He took so large a seope, 
tbat^ if he was interrupted before he got to die end, he 
appeared to have been taUdng widioot an object ; al- 
though, perhaps, a few steps more would have bron^t 
you to a point, a retrospect from whidi would show you 
the pertinence of all he had been saying. I have heard 
persons complain that they could get no answer to a 
question from Coleridge. The truth is, he answered, 
or meant to answer, so fully that the querist should have 
no second question to ask. In nine cases out of ten he 
saw the question was short or misdirected ; and knew 
that a mere yes or no answer could not embrace the 
truth — that is, die whole troth — and might, very pro. 
baUy, by implication, convey error. Hence that ex- 
haustive, cyclical mode of discoursing in which he fre- 
quendy indulged ; unfit, indeed, for a dinner.table, and 
too long.breathed for the patience of a chance visiter, — 
but which, to those who knew for what they came, was 
the object of dieir profoundest admiration, as it was 
the source of dieir most valuable instraction. Mr. 
Coleridge's afiectionate disciples learned their lessons of 
philosophy and criticism from his own mouth. He 
was to them as an old master of the Academy or Ly- 
ceum. The more time he took, die better pleased were 
such visiters; for they came expressly to listen, and 
had ample proof how truly he had declared, that what- 
ever difficulties he might feel, with pen in hand, in the 
expression of his meaning, he never found the smallest 
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f mouth. How mi 
oft have I felt his nbtrusest thoughts sical rhythmical]? 
on my soul, when chanted forth by him ! Nay, how 
often have I fancied I heard rise up in answer to Ilia 
gentle touch, an interpreting music of my own, as from 
the passive strings of some wind-smitten lyre ! 

Mr. Coleridge's conversation at all times requiieii 
attention, because what he said was so individutJ and 
unexpected. But when he was dealing deeply with a. 
question, the demand upon the intellect of the hearer 
was very great ; not so much for any hardness of lan- 
guage, for liis diction was always simple and easy ; not 
for the ablrusenesB of the thoughts, for they generally 
explained, or appeared to explain, themselves; but pre- 
eminently on account of the seeming remoteness of his 
associations, and the exceeding subtlety of his 
tional links. Upon this point it is very happily, though^ 
according to my observation, too generally, remBrked, 
by one whose powers and opportunities of judging were 
so eminent that the ohiicjulty of his testimony in other 
respects is the more unpardonable; — "Coleridge, 
many people — and often 1 have heard the complaint — ■ 
seemed to wander ; and he seemed then to wander thfr 
moat, when, in fact, bis resiE^tance to ihe wandering in- 
stinct was greatest, — viz. when tlie compass and huge 
circuit, by which his illustrations moved, travelled far- 
thest int« remote regions, before they began to revolve- 
Long before this coming round commenced, most people 
had lost him, and naturally enough supposed that he had 
lost himself. They continued lo admire the separate 
beauty of the thoughts, but did not see their relatiom 
to the dominant theme. • * • ■ However, I 
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upon HVj^loDg and intimate knowlec^e of Coleridge's 
nand^ diat l<^c the most severe was as inalienable from 
fis modes of thinkings as grammar from his language." * 
True : his mind was a logic- vice; let him fasten it on 
the tiniest flourish of an error^ he never slacked his 
hold^ till he had crushed body and tail to dust He 
was always ratiocinating in his own mind^ and therefore 
sometimes seemed incoherent to the partial observer. 
It happened to him as to Pindar^ who in modern days 
has been called a rambling rhapsodist^ because the con- 
nections of his parts^ though never arbitrary^ are so fine 
that the vulgar reader sees them not at all. But they 
are there nevertheless^ and may all be so distinctly shown^ 
iStaX no one can doubt their existence ; and a little study 
wiU also prove that the points of contact are those which 
the true genius of lyric verse naturally evolved^ and that 
die entire Pindaric ode^ instead of being the loose and 
lawless out-burst which so many have fancied^ is^ with- 
out any exception^ the most artificial and highly wrought 
composition which Time has spared to us from the 
wreck of the Greek Muse. So I can well remember 
occasions, in which^ after listening to Mr. Coleridge for 
several delightful hours^ I have gone away with divers 
splendid masses of reasoning in my head^ the separate 
beauty and coherency of which I deeply felt^ but how 
they had produced, or how they bore upon, each other, 
I could not then perceive. In such cases I have mused 
sometimes even for days afterwards upon the words, till 
at length, spontaneously as it seemed, '^ the fire would 
kindle,'' and the association, which had escaped my ut- 
most efforts of comprehensum before^ flash itself all at 

• Tait*8 Mag. Sept 18S4. p. 514. 
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once upon i 
Ught. 

It may veil be imagined that a style of 
u condnuoue and difiiiEed as that which 1 have just at- 
tempted to describe, presented remarkable difficulties to 
a mere reporter by memory. It is easy to preserve the 
pithy remark, the brilllEint retort, or the pointed anec- 
dote ; these stick of themselves, and their retention 
requires no ett'arC of mind. Bui where the salient 
angles are comparatively few, and the object of attention 
is a king-drawn subtle discoursing, you can never recol- 
lect, except by yourself thinking the argument over 
again. In so doing, the order and the charac tens tie 
expressions will for the moat part spontaneously arise; 
and it is scarcely credible with what degree of accuracy 
language may thus be preserved, where practice has 
given some dexterity, and long familiarity with the 
speaker has enabled, or almost forced, you to catch the 
outlines of hia manner, ^'et with all this, so peculiar 
■were the flow and breadth of .Mr. Coleridge's convers- 
ation, thai I am very sensible how much those who can 
best judge will have to complain of my representation 
of it. The folbwing specimens will, I fear, seem too 
n-igmentary, and therefore deficient in one of the most 
iliBlinguiahing properties of that which they are designed 
to represent ; and this is true. Yet the reader will in 
moat instances have little difficulty in understanding the 
MUTte which the conversation took, although my recol. 
Wtiwis of it are thrown into separate paragraphs for 
«kr salw of auperior precision. As 1 never attempted 
M pi* dialupie — indeed, there was seldom much dla- 
^^WK''^ — '*'* S'^^' point with me was to con- 
iimf* vW 1 could remember on each particular topic 
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into intelligible wholes with as litde injury to the living 
manner and diction as was possible. With this ex- 
planation^ I must leave it to those who still have the 
tones of ''that old man eloquent" ringing in their ears^ 
to say how far I have succeeded in this delicate enter, 
prise of stamping his winged words with perpetuity. 

In reviewing the contents of the following pages^ I 
can clearly see that I have admitted some passages 
which will be pronounced illiberal by those who^ in the 
present day^ emphatically call themselves liberal — the 
liberaL I allude of course to Mr. Coleridge's remarks 
on the Reform Bill and the Malthusian economists. 
The omission of such passages would probably have 
rendered this publication more generally agreeable^ and 
my disposition does not lead me to give gratuitous offence 
to any one. But the opinions of Mr. Coleridge on these 
8al:gects^ however imperfectly expressed by me^ were 
deliberately entertained by him ; and to have omitted^ 
in so miscellaneous a collection as this^ what he was 
well known to have said^ would have argued in me a 
disapprobation or a fear^ which I disclaim. A few 
wcHrds^ however^ may be pertinently employed here in 
explaining the true bearing of Coleridge's mind on the 
politics of our modem days. He was neither a Whig 
nor a Tory^ as those designations are usually understood ; 
well enough knowing that^ for the most part^ half-truths 
only are involved in the Parliamentary tenets of one 
party or the other. In the common struggles of a ses. 
sion^ therefore^ he took little interest ; and as to mere 
personal sympathies, the friend of Frere and of Poole^ 
the respected guest of Canning and of Lord Lansdowne^ 
could have nothing to choose. But he threw the weight 
of his opinion — and it was considerable — into the 



Tory or Conservative scale, for these two reaions : 

First, generally, because he had a dfep convictioa that' 
the cause of freedom and of truth is now Beriouely 
naced by a democrattcal Bpiril, growing more 
Tklud every day, and giving no doubtful promise of the 
tyranny to come ; anil secondly, in particular, became 
^ the national Church was to him the ark of the covenanl 
of his beloveJ country, and he saw the Whigs about to' 
coalesce with those whose avowed principles lead them, 
to lay the hand of spoliatioa upon it. Add to theK 
two grounds, some relics of the indignation which the 
efforts of the Whigs to thwart the generous exertions 
of England in the great Spanish war had formerly roused 
within him ; and all the conKtitueols of any active feel- 
ing in Mr. Coleridge's mind upon matters of state are, 
I bdieve, fairly laid before the reader. The Refonn 
qtiesIioD iti itself gave him little concern, except as he 
foresaw the present attack on the Church to be the im- 
mediate consequence of the passing of the Bill; "for 
let the form of the House of Commons," said he, " be 
what it may, it will be, for belter or for worse, pretty 
much what llie country at targe is ; but once invade 
that truly national and essenriallj popular institution, 
tlie Church, and divert ils funds to the relief or aid of 
individual charity or public taxation — how speciouB 
soever that pretext may he — and you will never there- 
after recover the lost means of perpetual cultivation. 
Give back to the Church what the nation originally 
consecrated to its use, and it ought then to be charged 
with the education of the people; but half of the ori- 
ginal revenue has been already taken by force from her, 
or lost to her through desuetude, legal decision, or pnblic 
opinion ; and are those whose very houses and parks 
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are part and parcel of what the nation designed for the 
general purposes of the Clergy^ to he heard^ when they 
argue for making the Church support^ out of her dimi. 
nished revenues, institutions^ the intended means for 
maintaining which they themselves hold under the 
sanction of legal rohhery?" Upon this suhject Mr, 
Coleridge did indeed feel very warmly, and was accus- 
tomed to express himself accordingly. It weighed upon 
his mind night and day, and he spoke upon it with an 
emotion, which I never saw him hetray upon any topic 
of common politics, however decided his opinion might 
be. In this, therefore, he was fdio! opportunitate mor- 
tis ; fum enim vidit ; and the just and honest of 

all parties will heartily admit over his grave, that as his 
principles and opinions were untainted by any sordid 
interest, so he maintained them in the purest spirit of 
a reflective patriotism, without spleen, or bitterness, or 
breach of social union. 

It would require a rare pen to do justice to the con- 
stitution of Coleridge's mind. It was too deep, subtle, 
and peculiar, to be fathomed by a morning visiter. Few 
persons knew much of it in any thing below the surface ; 
scarcely three or four ever got to understand it in all its 
marvellous completeness. Mere personal familiarity 
with this extraordinary man did not put you in pos- 
session of him ; his pursuits and aspirations, though in 
their mighty range presenting points of contact and 
sympathy for all, transcended in their ultimate reach 
the extremest limits of most men's imaginations. For 
the last thirty years of his life, at least, Coleridge was 
really and truly a philosopher of the antique cast. He 
had his esoteric views ; and all his prose works from 
the " Friend " to the " Church and State " were litUe 

a 



more thaTt feelers, pioneers, disci plinants for the Ist 
and complete exposition of them. Of the art of making 
books he knew little, and cared less ; but had he been 
as much an adept in it as a modem noveliat, he never 
could have succeeded in rendering popular or evoi 
tolerable, at first, hit attempt to push Locke and Paley 
from their common tlirone Jn England. A little more 
working in the trenches might hare brought him closer 
to the walla with leaa personal damage; but it is better 
for Christian philosophy as it is, though the asBailant 
was sacrificed in the hold and artless attack. Mr. Cole- 
ridge's prose works had so verj limited a sale, that al- 
though published in a technical sense, they could scarcely 
be said to have ever became publici juris. He did not 
think them such himself, with the exception, perhaps, 
of ihe " Aids to Reflection," and generally made a par- 
ticular remark if he met any person who professed or 
showed that he had read the " Friend" or any of hia 
other books. And I have no doubt that had he lived 
S to complete hia great work on " Philosophy reconciled 
with Christian Religion," he would without scruple have 
used in that work any part or parts of his preliminary 
treatises, aa their intrinsic fitness required. Hence in 
every one of his prose wrilings there are repetitions, 
either literal or aubstantial, of passages to be found in 
some others of those writings ; and there are several 
particular posirions and reasonings, wliich he considered 
of vital importance, reiterated in the " Friend," the 
" Literary Life," the " Lay Sermons," the " Aids to 
Reflection," and the " Church and State." He was 
always deepening and widening the foundation, and 
cared not how often he used the same stone. In think- 
ing passionately of the principle, he forgot the author- 
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afaqp—and Bowed beside many mien, if peradfentnre 
tome dunee aerdling nug^t take root and bear fruit to 
ifao g^ory of God and tlie apiritiwliiafion of M«i 

mere leading was immenae^ and ihe qnaHtj and 
of much of it ifell consideied^ almoet muqne 
in thb age of the world. He bad gone tfaroogfa most 
of the Fathers^ and, I beHeye, all the Schoohnen of any 
eooinenoe ; whilst his familiarity with all the more com- 
mon departments of literatore in every langnage is no- 
torioas. The early age at which some of these acqm 
aitions were made^ and his ardent sdf-abandonment in 
the strange porsuit, mi^t, according to a common no 
tion^ haye seemed adverse to increase and maturity oi 
power in after life : yet it was not so ; he lost^ indeed 
for ever the chance of being a popular writer ; but 
Lamb's inspired tharityJboy of twelve years of age con- 
tinued to his dying day^ when sixty-two^ the eloquent 
centre of all companies^ and the standard of intellectual 
greatness to hundreds of afiectionate disciples far and 
near. Had Coleridge been master of his genius^ and 
not^ alas ! mastered by it ; — had he less romantically 
fought a single-handed fight against the whole prejudices 
of his age^ nor so mercilessly racked his fine powers on 
the problem of a universal Christian philosophy^ — he 
might have easily won all that a reading public can give 
to a favourite^ and have left a name — not greater nor 
more enduring indeed — but — better known^ and more 
prised^ than now it is^ amongst the wise^ the gentle^ 
and the good^ throughout all ranks of society. Never- 
theless^ desultory as his labours^ fragmentary as his 
j^Kiductions at present may seem to the cursory ob- 
server — my undoubting belief is^ that in the end it 
will be found that Coleridge did^ in his vocation^ the 
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day*s work of a giant He has been melted into the 
very heart of the rising literatures of England and 
America; and the principles he has taught are the 
master-light of the moral and intellectoal being of men, 
who^ if they shall fail to ssLve, will assuredly illustrate 
and condemn^ the age in which they live. As it is^ 
they "bide their time. 

Coleridge himself — blessings on his gentle memory ! 
— Coleridge was a frail mortaL He had indeed his 
peculiar weaknesses as well as his unique powers ; sen- 
sibilities that an averted look would rack^ a heart which 
would have beaten calmly in the tremblings of an earth- 
quake. He shrank from mere uneasiness like a child, 
and bore the preparatory agonies of his death-attack 
like a martyr. Sinned against a thousand times more 
than sinning^ he himself suffered an almost lifelong 
punishment for his errors^ whilst the world at lai^e has 
the unwithering fruits of his labours^ his genius^ and 
his sacrifice. Necesse est tanquam immaturam mortem 
^U9 defleam ; si tamen fas est aut flere, aut omnino 
mortem vocare, qua tanti viri martalitas magis finita 
quam vita est. Vivit enim, vivetque semper, atque etiam 
kUius in memoria haminum et sermone versabitur, post-, 
quam ab oeulis recessit. 



Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the youngest child of 
the Reverend John Coleridge, Vicar of the Parish of 
Ottery St. Mary, in the county of Devon, and master 
of Henry the Eighth's Free Grammar School in that 
town. His mother's maiden name was Ann Bowdon. 
He WA» bom at Ottery on the 21st of October, 1772> 
" ahmit eleven o'clock in the forenoon," as his fither 
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' the Vicar has^ with rather a curious particularity^ en- 
tered it in the register. 

He died on the 25th of July, 1834, in Mr. Gillman's 
house^ in the Grove, Highgate, and is buried in the old 
charch.yard, by the road side. 

Al AE TEAI ZAOTZm AHAONEZ . 

H.N.C. 
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December 29. 1822. 



CHARACTER OF OTHELLO. SCHILLER S ROBBERS. 

SHAKSPEARE. SCOTCH NOVELS. LORD BYRON. 

JOHN KEMBLE. MATHEWS. 

Othello must not be conceived as a negro^ but a high 
and chivalrous Moorish chief. Shakspeare learned the 
spirit of the character from the Spanish poetry, which 
was prevalent in England in his time. * Jealousy does 
not strike me as the point in his passion ; I take it to 
be rather an agony that the creature, whom he had be- 
lieved angelic, with whom he lud garnered up his heart, 
and whom he could not help still loving^ should be 
proved impure and worthless. It was the struggle not 
to love her. It was a moral indignation and regret 
that virtue should so fall : — " But yet the pity of it, 
lago ! — O lago ! the pity of it, lago ! " In addition 
«to this, his honour was concerned : lago would not have 
succeeded but by hinting that his honour was com- 
promised. There is no ferocity in Othello ; his mind 
is majestic and composed. He deliberately determines 
to die ; and speaks his last speech with a view of show- 
ing his attachment to the Venetian state, though it had 
superseded him. 



Schiller has the material Sublime t ; to produce an 
effect, he sets you a whole town on fire, and throws 

* Cd3aa\\exo» Granadinos, 

Aunque Moros, hijos d'algo. •— Ed. ^ 

•f This expression •— '* material sublime "—-like a hundred others which 
have slipped into general use, came originally from Mr. Coleridge, and 
was by him, in the first instance, applied to Schiller's Robbers. — Sec 
ActiT. ic5. — Ed. 
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infants with iheir mothers into the flaraeSj or locltB up I 
■ father in an old tower. But Shakspeare drops a hand- 
kerchief, and the same or greater eSectB follow- 

Lear is the moat tremendous effort of Shakspeare I 
as H poet; Hamlet aa a philosopher or medital«r; 
Othello is the union of the two. There is something-] 
gigantic and unformed in the former two ; but in th 
latter, every thing assumes its due place and proportioE 
and the whole mature powers of his mind are displayed! 
in admirable equilibriiun. 



It seems, to my ear, thai there is a sad wan 
harmony in Lord Byrou'a verses. Is it not unnatural I 
to Iw always connecting very great intellectual poww I 
with utter depravity ? Does such a combination oftea I 
really exist in reram naturd? 

I always had a great liking — I may say, a so 
nondescript reverence — for John Kemble. What a 
quaint creature he was ! I remember a party, in which i 
he was discoursing in his measuceil manner irfler dinnerj 1 
when the servant announced his carriage. He nodded, J 
and went on. The announcement took place twice after- f 
wards; Kemble each time nodding his head a little I 
more impatiently, but still going on. At last, and iotM 
tile fourth time, the servant entered, and said, — " Mrs. J 
Kemble says, sir, she has the rheumatine, and caiin 
Btay." ''Add imn!" dropped John, in a parenthes 
and proceeded quietly in his harangue. 

Kemble would correct any body, at any lime, and in 
any place. Dear Charles Mathews — a true genius in 
his line, in my judgment — told me he was once per- 
forming prival«ly before the King. The King waa 
much pleased with the imitation of Kemble, and said, 
— "1 liked Kemble very much. He was one of my ear- 



JOHN KBBIBLE. ANECDOTE. 3 

liest friends. I remember once he was talking, and found 
■himself out of snuff. I offered him my box. He de. 
clined taking any — ^he^ a poor actor^ could not put his 
fingers into a royal box.' I said, ' Take some^ pray ; 
you will obleege me.' Upon which Kemble replied, — 
' It would become your royal mouth better to say, 
oblige me ; ' and took a pinch.*' 



It is not easy to put me out of countenance, or inter- 
rupt the feeling of the time by mere external noise or 
circumstance; yet once I was thoroughly done up, as 
you would say. I was reciting, at a particular house, 
the '^Remorse;** and was in the midst of Alhadra's 
description * of the death of her husband, when a 

• •* Alhadiu. This night your chieftain ann'd himself. 

And hurried from me. But I foUow'd him 
At distance, till I saw him enter there!' 

Naomi. The cavern ? 

Alhadra. Yes, the mouth of yonder cavern. 
After a while I saw the son of Valdez 
Rush by with flaring torch : he likewise enter'd. 
There was another and a longer pause ; 
And once, methought, I heard the clash of swords ! 
And soon the son of Valdez re-appear'd : 
He flung his torch towards the moon in sport. 
And seem'd as he were mirthful ! I stood listening, 
Impatient for the footsteps of my husband. 

Naomi. Thou calledst him ? . 

Alhadra. I crept into the cavern — 
'Twas dark and very silent. What saidst thou ? 
No! No! I did not dare call Isidore, 
Lest I should hear no answer ! A brief while, 
Belike, I lost all thought and memory 
Of that for which I came ! After that pause, 

Heaven ! I heard a groan, and follow'd it } 
And yet another groan, which guided me 
Into a strange recess — and there was light, 

A hideous light ! his torch lay on the ground ; 
Its flame burnt dimly o'er a chasm's brink : 

1 spake ; and whilst 1 spake, a feeble groan 

Came ftota that chasm! it was his last —his death-groan ! 

Naomi. Comfort her, Allah ! 

Alhadra. I stood in unimaginable trance 
And agony that cannot be remember'd. 
Listening with horrid hope to hear a groan ! 
But I had heard his last } — my husband's death.groan ! 

B 2 
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icrubbj hoy, with a tthiTimg fmoe set in diit, burst open 
the door and cried ont, — ^^ Ple&se, nui^am^ master says^ 
Will yoa hz, or wiH joa not lui\ ti»e ;»n.niiiDd ?" 



January I, 1823. 

FABLIAJIENTABT PRIVILEGE. PERKAXEXCT AXB PIKO- 

GliESff$ION OF yATIQ^'6. ELAXt's RACES OF 3LAXKIXD. 

Privilege is a sabstitntion for Law, where, from the 
nature of the circumstances, a law cannot act without 
clashing with greater and more general principles. The 
House of Commons must, of course, have the power of 
taking cognizance of offences against its own rights. 
Sir Francis Burdett might have been properly sent to 
the Tower for the speech he made in the House *; but 



Xaoml Has-te ! let us onward I 

Aliiadra. I looked far down the pit — 
My sight was bounded by a jutting fragment; 
Aiid it wa« stain*d with blood. Then first I shrid^'d ; 
My eyebalb burnt, mr brain grew hot as fire. 
And all the hanging drops of the wet roof 
Tum'd iiito blood — I saw them turn to blood ! 
And I waA leaping wildly down the chasm. 
When on the further brink I &aw his sword. 
And it said. Vengeance! — Cur^es on my tongue! 
The moon hath moved in heaven, and I am here. 
And he hath not had vengeance ! — Isidore! 
Spirit of Isidore, thy murderer lives ! 
Away, away ! *'— Act iv. sc 3. 

* March 12. 1810. Sir Francis Burdett made a motion in the House of 
CommoM for the diMharge of Mr. Gale Jones, who had been comnutted to 
Newgate by a resolution of the House on the 2l8t of February preceding. 
Sir Francis afterwards published, in Cobbett's Political Roister, of the 
::4th of the same month of March, a " Letter to his Constituents, denying 
the power of the House of Commons to imprison the people of Ehigland,** 
and he accompanied the letter with an argument in suf^wrt of bis position. 
On the 27tb of March a complaint of breach of privilege, founded on this 
publicatiofi, was made in the House by Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lethbridge, 
and after several long debates, a motion that Sir Francis Buidett should 
be committed to the Tower was made on the 5th of April, 1810, by Sir 
Robert Salisbury, and carried by a majority of 3& — En. 



PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. 5 

when afterwards he published it in Cobbett^ and they 
took cognizance of it as a breach of privilege^ they vio- 
lated the plain distinction between privilege and law. 
As a speech in the House^ the House could alone ani- 
madvert upon it, consistently with the effective pre- 
servation of its most necessary prerogative of freedom 
of debate; but when that speech became a book, then 
the law was to look to it; and there being a law of 
libel, commensurate with every possible object of attack 
in the state, privilege, which acts, or ought to act, only 
as a substitute for other laws, could have nothing to do 
with it. I have heard that one distinguished individual 
said, — *^ That he, for one, would not shrink from 
affirming, that if the House of Commons chose to bum 
one of their own members in Palace Yard, it had an 
inherent power and right by the constitution to do so.*' 
This was said, if at all, by a moderate-minded man ; 
and may show to what atrocious tyranny some persons 
may advance in theory, under shadow of this word pri- 
vilege. 



There are two principles in every European and 
Christian state : Permanency and Progression. * In 



* See this position stated and illustrated in detail in Mr. Coleridge's 
woilc, ** On the Constitution of the Church and State, according to the 
Idea (tf each," p. SI. 2d edit. 1830. Well acquainted as I am with the fact 
of the comparatively small acceptation which Mr. Coleridge's prose works 
have ever found in the literary world, and with the reasons, and, what is 
more, with the causes, of it, I still wonder that this particular treatise has 
not been more noticed : first, because it is a little book ; secondly, because 
it ia, or at least nineteen.twentieths of it are, written in a popular style ; 
and thirdly, be<^usc it is the only work, that I know or have ever heard 
mentioned, that even attempts a solution of the difficulty in which an 
iagenious enemy of the church of England may easily involve most of its 
modem defenders in Parliament, or through the press, upon their own 
principles and admissions. Mr. Coleridge himself prized this little work 
highly, although he admitted its incompleteness as a composition : — ** But 
I dont care a rush about it," he said to me, '* as an author. The saving 
distinctions are plainly stated in it, and I am sure nothing is wanted to 
make them tdl, but that some kind friend should steal them fi-om their 
obscure hiding-place, and just tumble them down before the public as his 
— Eo. 
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the civil wars of the seventeenth century in Sngland, 
whicli are as new and fresh now as they were a hundred 
and sixty years ago, and will be so for ever to us, these 
two principles came to a struggle. TC was natural that 
the great and the good of the nation should be found 
in tlie rankB of either side. Jn the Mohammedan stales, 
there is no principle of permanence ; and, therefore, 
they aink directly. They existed, and could only exist, 
in their efforts at progression ; when they ceased t 
conquer, they fell in pieces. Turkey would long since 
have fallen, had it not been supported by the rival and ' 
conflicting interests of Cbrietian Europe. The Turks 
have no church j religion and state are one ; henoe 
there is no counterpoise, no mutual supporL Thia ia 
the very essence of their Unitarian ism. They have n 
past ; ^ey are not an historical people ; they exist onlf 
in the present. China is an instance of a permanencjr 
without progression. The Periiians are a superior rac«:. 
they have a history and a literature ; they were alwaya 
considered by the (Irevks as quite distinct from the 
other barbarians. 'I'lie Afghans are a remarkable people. 
They have a sort of republic. Europeans and Orien- 
talists may be well represented by two figures standing 
back to back ; tile latter looking to the east, that is, 
backwards ; the former looking westward, or forwards. 

Kant assigns three great races of mankind. If two 
individuals of diitinct races cross, a third, or tertium 
aliquid, is invaHaiihj produced, dififareni from eithei 
a white ftnd a negro produce a mulatto. Sut when 
difibrant varieties of the same race cross, the ofTspring, 
is acGonling to what we call chance ; it ia now like or 
now like the other parent, Notp this, when you s 
the children of any couple of distinct European col 
plexloni, — as Knglisli and Spanish, German and Italian, 
Russian and Portuguese, and so on. 
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January 3. 1823. 

MATERIALISM. GHOSTS. 

Either vie have an immortal soul^ or we have not. 
If we have not, we are heasts ; the first and wisest of 
beasts, it may be ; but still true beasts. * We shall 
only differ in degree, and not in kind; just as the 
elephant differs from the slug. But by the concession 
of all the materialists of all the schools, or almost all, 
we are not of the same kind as beasts — and this also 
we say from our own consciousness. Therefore, me- 
thinks, it must be the possession of a soul within us 
that makes the difference. 



Read the first chapter of Genesis without prejudice, 
and you will be convinced at once. After the narrative 
of the creation of the enrth and brute animals, Moses 
seems to pause, and says : — '^ And God said. Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness** And in 
the next chapter, he repeats the narrative : — " And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; " and 
then he adds these words, — '' and man became a living 
wul." Materialism will never explain those last words. 



Define a vulgar ghost with reference to all that is 
called ghost.like. It is visibility without tangibility ; 
which is also the definition of a shadow. Therefore, 
a vulgar ghost and a shadow would be the same ; be- 
cause two different things cannot properly have the 
same definition. A visible substance without suscepti- 

♦ •• Try to conceive a man without the ideas of God, eternity, freedom, 
will, absolute truth ; of the good, the true, the beautiful, the infinite. 
An animai endowed with a memory of appearances and facts might re- 
main. But the man will have vanished, and you have instead a creature 
more subtle than any beast of the field, but likewise cursed al>ove every 
beast of the field ; upon the belly must it go, and dust must it eat all the 
days of iU life.*' — Church and State, p. 54. n. 

B 4 
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bility of impact, I maintain to be an absurdity. Unless 
there be an external substance, the bodily eye cannot 
see it ; therefore, in all such cases, that which is sup~ 
posed to be seen is, in fact, not seen, but is an image 
of the brain. External objects naturally produce sens- 
ation ; but here, in truth, sensation produces, as it were, 
the external object. 

In certain states of the nerves, however, I do believe 
that the eye, although not consciously so directed, may, 
by a slight convulsion, see a portion of the body, as if 
opposite to it. The part actually seen will by common 
association seem the whole; and the whole body will 
then constitute an external object, which explains many 
stories of persons seeing themselves lying dead. Bishop 
Berkeley once experienced this. He h^d the presence 
of mind to ring the bell, and feel his pulse ; keeping 
his eye still fixed on his own figure right opposite to 
him. He was in a high fever, and the brain image died 
away as the door opened. I observed something very 
like it once at Grasmere ; and was so conscious of the 
cause, that I told a person what I was experiencing, 
whilst the image still remained. 

Of course, if the vulgar ghost be really a shadow, 
there must be some substance of which it is the shadow. 
These visible and intangible shadows, without sub- 
stances to cause them, are absurd. 



January 4. 1823. 

CHARACTER OP THE AGE FOR LOGIC. PLATO AND 

XENOPHON. GREEK DRAMA. KOTZEBUE. BURKE. 

PLAGIARISTS. 

This is not a logical age. A friend lately gave me 
some political pamphlets of the times of Charles I. and 
the Cromwellate. In them the premisses are frequently 
wrong, but the deductions are almost always legitimate; 
whereas, in the writings of the present day, the pre- 
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misses are commonly sounds but the conclusions false. 
I think a great deal of commendation is due to the 
University of' Oxford for preserving the study of logic 
in the schools. It is a great mistake to suppose geometry 
any substitute for it. 



Negatively, there may be more of the philosophy of 
Socrates in the Memorabilia of Xenophon than in 
Plato : that is, there is less of what does not belong to 
Socrates ; but the general spirit of, and impression left 
by, Plato, are more Socratic* 



In iBschylus religion appears terrible, malignant, and 
persecuting : Sophocles is the mildest of the three tra- 
gedians, but the persecuting aspect is still maintained : 
£uripide8 is like a modern Frenchman, never so happy 
as when giving a slap at the gods altogether. 

Kotzebue represents the petty kings of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean exactly as so many Homeric chiefs. 
Riches command universal influence, and all the kings 
are supposed to be descended from the gods. 



I confess I doubt the Homeric genuineness of 
laTcpvoev ysKda-oca-a, f It sounds to me much more 
Dke a prettiness of Bion or Moschus. 



The very greatest writers write best when calm, and 
exerting themselves upon subjects unconnected with 

* See p. 26. Mr. Coleridge meant in both these passages, that Xeno. 
pbon had preserved the most of the man Socrates ; that he was the best 
Boswell -f and that Socrates, as a persona dialogic was little more than a 
poetical phantom in Plato's hands. On the other hand, he says that Plato 
is more SocratiCy that is, more of a philosopher in the Socratic mode of 
reasoning (Cicero calls the Platonic writings generally, Socratici libri) ; 
and Mr. C. also says, that in the metaphysical disquisitions Plato is Pytha- 
gorean, meaning, that he worked on the supposed ideal or transcendental 
principles of the extraordinary founder of the Italian school 

t«j2' fM* 11 V St^tt fjuv xr,uiii ii^etrt xiXirUy 
Zmxpfitf ytXtM-Kr*.— niad. Z. vL 482. 
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party. Burke rarely shows all his powers^ unless 
where he is in a passion. The French Revolution was 
alone a subject fit for him. We are not yet aware of all 
the consequences of that event. We are too near it. 

Groldsmith did every thing happily. 



You abuse snuff! Perhaps it is the final cause of 
the human nose. 



A rogue is a roundabout fool ; a fool in circumben^ 
dibus. 



Omne ignotum pro magnifico. A dunghill at a dis- 
/ tance sometimes smells like musk^ and a dead dog like 
elder-flowers. 



Plagiarists are always suspicious of being stolen 
from^ — as pickpockets are observed commonly to walk 
with their hands in their breeches* pockets. 



January 6. 1823. 
ST. John's gospel. — Christianity. — epistle to the 

HEBREWS. — the LOGOS. REASON AND UNDER- 
STANDING. 

St. John had a twofold object in his Gospel and his 
£pist]es, — to prove the divinity, and also the actual 
human nature and bodily sufferings of Jesus Christ, — 
that he was Grod and Man. The notion that the effu- 
sion of blood and water from the Saviour's side was 
intended to prove the real death of the sufferer ori- 
ginated, I believe, with some modem Germans, and 
seems to me ridiculous : there is, indeed, a very small 
quantity of water occasionally in the preecordia : but in 
the pleura, where wounds are not generally mortal^ 
there is a great deal. St. John did not mean, I appre- 
hend, to insinuate that the spear.thmst made the deaths 
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merely as such^ certain or evident^ bat that the effusion 
showed the human nature, ^' I aaw it^" he would say^ 
^ with my own eyes. It was real bloody composed of 
lymph and crassamentum, and not a mere celestial ichor^ 
as the Phantasmists allege." 

I think the yerse of the three witnesses (1 John^ v. 7*) 
spurious, not only because the balance of external 
authority is against it, as Porson seems to have shown; 
but also, because, in my way of looking at it, it spoils 
the reasoning. 

St. John's logic is Oriental, and consists chiefly in 
position and parallel ; whilst St. Paul displays all the 
intricacies of the Greek system. 



Whatever may be thought of the genuineness or 
authority of any part of the book of Daniel, it makes no 
difference in my belief in Christianity ; for Christianity 
is within a man, even as he is a being gifted with rea- 
son ; it is associated with your mother's chair, and with 
the first.remembered tones of her blessed voice. 



I do not believe St. Paul to be the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Luther's conjecture is very 
probable, that it was by Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew. 
The plan is too studiously regular for St. Paul. It was 
evidently written during the yet existing glories of the 
Temple. For three hundred years the church did not 
affix St. Paul's name to it; but its apostolical or catholic 
diaracter, independently of its genuineness as to St. 
Paul, was never much doubted. 



The first three Gospels show the history, that is, the 
fulfilment of the prophecies in the facts. St. John de- 
dares explicitly the doctrine, oracularly, and without 
comment, because, being pure reason, it can only be 
proved by itself. For Christianity proves itself, as 
the sun is seen by its own light. Its evidence is 
involved in its existence. St. Paul writes more par- 
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ticularly for the dialectic understanding; and proves 
those doctrines^ which were capable of such proof, by 
common logic. 

St. John used the term o Aoyo^ technically. Philo- 
Judffius had so used it several years before the probable 
date of the composition of this Gospel; and it was 
commonly understood amongst the Jewish Rabbis at 
that time, and afterwards, of the manifested God. 



Our translators, imfortunately, as I think, render 
the clause rpo^ tov 0£ov », *^ with God ; " tliat would be 
right, if the Greek were crvv t$ 0£?. By the preposition 
itpoq in this place, is meant the utmost possible proje- 
imityy without confusion; likeness, without sameness. 
The Jewish Church understood the Messiah to be a 
divine person. Philo expressly cautions against any 
one's supposing the Logos to be a mere personification, 
or symbol. He says, the Logos is a substantial, self, 
existent Being. The Gnostics, as they were afterwards 
called, were a kind of Arians ; and thought the Logos 
was an after-birth. They placed "A ^t;<r<ro^ and 2*7^ (the 
Abyss and Silence) before him. Therefore it was that 
St. John said, with emphasis, Iv apx^ ^v Aoyo^ — ^^ In 
the beginning was the Word." He was begotten in the 
first simultaneous burst of Godhead, if such an expression 
may be pardoned, in speaking of eternal existence. 



The Understanding suggests the materials of reason- 
ing: the Reason decides upon them. The first can 
only iay, — This is, or ought to be so. The last says, 
— It must be so.t 

* John, ch. i. v. 1, 2. 

f I have preserved this, and several other equivalent remarks, out of a 
dutiful wish to popularise, by all the honest means in my power, this ftin. 
damental distinction ; a thorough mastery of which Mr, Coleridge con- 
sidered necessary to any sound system of psychology ; and in the denial or 
neglect of which, he delighted to point out the source of most of the 
vulgar errors in philosophy and religion. The distinction itself is implied 
throughout almost all Mr. C.*s works, whether in verse or prose ; but it 
may be found minutely argued in the " Aids to Reflection," p. 206, &c. 
ideditl831. — Ed. 
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April 27. 1823. 

KEAN. SIB JAMES MACKINTOSH SIR H. DATT. 

BOBEBT SMITH. CANNING. NATIONAL DEBT. 

FOOB I«AW8. 

Kean is original; but he copies from himself. His 
rapid descents from the hyper.tragic to the infra-col- 
loquial, though sometimes productive of great effect, 
are often unreasonable. To see him act, is like reading 
Siakspeare by flashes of lightning. I do not think 
him thorough-bred gentleman enough to play Othello. 

Sir James Mackintosh is the king of the men of 
talent. He is a most elegant converser. How well I 
remember his giving breakfast to me and Sir Humphry 
Davy, at that time an unknown young man, and our 
having a very spirited talk about Locke and Newton, 
and so forth ! 'Wlien Davy was gone. Mackintosh said 
to me, " That *s a very extraordinary young man ; but 
he is gone wrong on some points." But Davy was, at 
that time at least, a man of genius; and I doubt if 
Mackintosh ever heartily appreciated an eminently ori- 
ginal man. He is uncommonly powerful in his own 
line ; but it is not the line of a first-rate man. After 
all his fluency and brilliant erudition, you can rarely 
carry off^ any thing worth preserving. You might not 
improperly write on his forehead, " Warehouse to let!*' 
He always dealt too much in generalities for a lawyer. 
He is deficient in power in applying his principles to 
the points in debate. I remember Robert Smith had 
much more logical ability; but Smith aimed at con. 
quest by any gladiatorial shift; whereas Mackintosh was 
uniformly candid in argument. 1 am speaking now 
from old recollections. 



Canning is very irritable, surprisingly so for a wit 
who is always giving such hard knocks. He should 
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hate put on an ass's skin before he -went into parlia- 
ment Lord Liverpool is the single stay of this mi- 
nistry ; but he is not a m^n of a directing mind. He 
cannot ride on the whirlwind. He serves as the isth- 
mus to connect one half of (he cabinet with the other. 
He always gives you the common sense of the ma 
and in that it is that his strength in debate lies. 

The national debt has. In fact, made more men rick 
than have a right to be so, or, rather, any ultimate 
power, in case of a struggle, of actualizing (heir riches. 
It is, in effect, like an ordinary, where three hundred 
tickets have been distributed, but where there is, in trutliji' 
room only for one hundred. So long as you can an 
the company with any thing ehe, or make them c 
in guccessively, all is well, and the whole three hundred 
fancy themselves sure of a dinner ; but if any Euapicion 
of a hoax should ktise, and they were all lo rush into 
the room at once, there would he two hundred without 
a potato for their money ; and the table would he oc~ 
cupied by tlie landholders, who live on the spot. 

Poor-laws are the inevitable iccompaniments of an', 
extensive commerce and a manufacturing syslera. la 
Scotland, they did without them, till Glasgow 
Paisley became great manufacturing places, and t 
people said, " We must subscribe for the poor, or elsfr 
we shall have poor-laws." That is to say, they enacted 
for themselves a poor-law in order to avoid having a 
poor-law enacted for them. It is absurd to talk oJ 
Queen Elizabeth's act as creating the poor-laws of this 
country. The poor-rates are the consiileration paid by, 
or on behalf of, capitalists for having labour at demand, 
It is the price, and nothing else. The hardship c 
sists in the agricultural interest having to pay an imi 
proportion of the rates ; for although, perhaps, in 
end, the land becomes more valuable, yet, at the firsts 
tlie landowners have to bear all the brunt. I think 
tliere ought to be a fixed revolving period for the 
equalization of rates. 
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April 28. 1823. 

CONDUCT OP THE WBIOS. REFORM OF THE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS. 

The conduct of the Whigs is extravagantly incon. 
sistent. It originated in the fatal error which Fox 
committed^ in persisting^ after the first three years of 
the French Revolution, when every shadow of freedom 
in France had vanished, in eulogizing the men and 
measures of that shallow-hearted people. So he went 
on gradually, further and further departing from all 
the principles of English policy and wisdom, till at 
length he hecame the panegyrist, through thick and 
thin^ of a military frenzy, under the influence of which 
the very name of liberty was detested. And thus it 
was that^ in course of time, Fox*s party became the 
absolute abettors of the Buonapartean invasion of Spain, 
and did all in their power to thwart the generous efforts 
of this country to resist it. Now, when the invasion is 
by a Bourbon, and the cause of the Spanish nation 
neither united nor, indeed, sound in many respects, the 
Whigs would precipitate this country into a crusade to 
fight up the cause of a faction. 

I have the honour of being slightly known to my 
lord Darnley. In 1808-9, I n^et him accidentally, 
when^ after a few words of salutation, he said to me, 
'* Are you mad^ Mr. Coleridge ? '' — ''Not that I 
know, my lord," I replied ; '' what have 1 done which 
argues any derangement of mind ? " — '' Why, I mean," 
said he, '' those letters of yours in the Courier, * On the 
Hopes and Fears of a People invaded by foreign Armies.' 
The Spaniards are absolutely conquered ; it is absurd 
to talk of their chance of resisting." — '' Very well, 
my lord," I said, *' we shall see. But will your lord- 
ship permit me^ in the course of a year or two, to 
retort your question upon you, if I should have grounds 
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for so doing ? " — '' Certainly ! " said he ; ^' that is 
fair ! " Two years afterwards, when affairs were 
altered in Spain, I met Lord Damley again, and, after 
some conversation, ventured to say to him, " Does your 
lordship recollect giving me leave to retort a certain 
question upon you ahout the Spaniards ? Who is mad 
now ? " — ^* Very true, very true, Mr. Coleridge," 
cried he : ^' you are right. It is very extraordinary. 
It was a very happy and bold guess." Upon which I 
remarked, '' I think ' guess * is hardly a fair term. 
For, has any thing happened that has happened, from 
any other causes, or under any other conditions, than 
such as I laid down beforehand ? " Lord Darnley, 
who was always very courteous to me, took this with a 
pleasant nod of his head. 



Many votes are given for reform in the House of 
Commons, which are not honest. Whilst it is well 
known that the measure will not be carried in parlia- 
ment, it is as well to purchase some popularity by 
voting for it. When Hunt and his associates, before 
the Six Acts, created a panic, the ministers lay on their 
oars for three or four months, until the general cry, 
even from the opposition, was, '' Why don't the minis- 
ters come forward with some protective measure ? " 
The present Ministry exists on the weakness and 
desperate character of the Opposition. The sober part 
of the nation are afraid of the latter getting into power, 
lest they should redeem some of their pledges. 



April 29.1823. 

CHURCH OF ROME. 



The present adherents of the church of Rome are not, 
in my judgment. Catholics. We are the Catholics. 
We can prove that we hold the doctrines of the primi- 
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dye church for the first three hundred years. The 
council of Trent made the Papists what they are.* 
A foreign Romish bishop f has declared^ that the Pro- 
testants of his acquaintance were more like what he 
conceived the enUghtened Catholics to have been before 
the council of Trent^ than the best of the latter in his 
days. Perhaps you will say^ this bishop was not a 
good Catholic. I cannot answer for that. The course 
of Christianity and the Christian church may not un- 
aptly be hkened to a mighty river^ which filled a wide 
channel^ and bore along with its waters mud^ and gravely 
and weeds^ till it met a great rock in the middle of its 
stream. By some means or other^ the water flows 
purely^ and separated from the filthy in a deeper and 
narrower course on one side of the rock^ and the refuse 
of the dirt and troubled water goes off on the other in 
a broader current^ and then cries out^ '' We are the 
nver ! 



A person said to me lately, " But you will, for ci- 
vility's sake, coil them Catholics, will you not ? " I 
answered, that I would not ; for I would not tell a lie 
upon any, much less upon so solemn an, occasion." 
The adherents of the church of Rome, I repeat, are not 
Catholic Christians. If they are, then it follows that 
we Protestants are heretics and schismatics, as, indeed, 
the Papists very logically, from their own premisses, 
call us. And ''Roman Catholics " makes no difference. 
Catholicism is not capable of degrees or local apportion- 
ments. There can be but one body of Catholics, ex vi 
termini. To talk strictly of Irish or Scotch Roman 
Cathohcs is a mere absurdity. 



It is common to hear it said, that, if the legal dis- 
abilities are removed, the Romish church will lose 

* See Aids to Reflection, p. 180. note. 

f Mr. Coleridge named him, but the name was strange to me, and I 
haTcbeen unable to recover it — £o. 
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ground in this country. I think the reverse : the 
Romish religion is^ or^ in certain hands^ is capable of 
being raade^ so flattering to the passions and self-delu- 
gion of men^ that it is impossible to say how far it would 
spread^ amongst the higher orders of society especially^ 
if the secular disadvantages now attending its profession 
were removed.* 



April SO. 1823. 

ZENDA VESTA. PANTHEISM AND IDOLATBY. 

The Zendavesta must^ I think, have been copied in 
parts from the writings of Moses. In the description 
of the creation, the first chapter of Genesis is taken 
almost literally, except that the sun is created before the 
light, and then the herbs and the plants after the sun ; 
which are precisely the two points they did not under- 
stand, and therefore altered as errors, t 

There are only two acts of creation, properly so 
called, in the Mosaic account, — the material universe 
and man. The intermediate acts seem more as the 
results of secondary causes, or, at any rate, of a modi, 
fication of prepared materials. 



Pantheism and idolatry naturally end in each other; 
for all extremes meet. The Judaic religion is the exact 
medium, the true compromise. 

• Here, at least, the prophecy has been fulfilled. The wisdom of our 
ancestors, in the reign of King William III, would have been jealous of 
the daily increase in the numbers of the Romish church in England, of 
which every attentive observer must be aware. Sec Sancti Domim'ci 
PaUiuniy in vol. ii. p. 80. of Mr. Coleridge's Poems. —Ed. 

f The Zend, or Zendavesta, is the sacred book ascribed to Zoroaster, or , 
Zcrdusht, the founder or reformer of the Magian religion. The modern 
edition or paraphrase of this work, called the Sadda, written in the 
Persian of the day, was, I believe, composed about three hundred years 
aga — £(>• 
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May 1. 1823. 

DIPFEBENOE BETWEEN STORIES OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 

PHANTOM PORTRAIT. WITCH OF ENDOR. 80- 

CINIANISM. 

There is a great difference in the credibility to be 
attached to stories of dreams and stories of ghosts. 
Dreams have nothing in them which are absurd and 
nonsensical ; and^ though most of the coincidences may 
be readily explained by the diseased system of the 
dreamer^ and the great and surprising power of associa- 
tion^ yet it is impossible to say whether an inner sense 
does not really exist in the mind^ seldom developed^ 
indeed^ but which may have a power of presentiment.* 
All the external senses have their correspondents in the 
mind ; the eye can see an object before it is distinctly 
apprehended; — why may there not be a corresponding 
power in the soul ? The power of prophecy might 
have been merely a spiritual excitation of this dormant 
faculty. Hence you will observe that the Hebrew seers 
sometimes seem to have required music^ as in the in. 
stance of Elisha before Jehoram : — " But now bring me 
a minstrel. And it came to pass^ when the minstrel 

* See this point suggested and reasoned with extraordinary subtlety in 

the third essay (marked C), in the Appendix to the Statesman's Manual, 

or first Lay Sermon, p. 19, &c. One beautiftil paragraph I will venture to 

quote : — ** Not only may we expect that men of strong religious feelings, 

bat little religious knowledge, will occasionally be tempted to regard such 

occurrences as supernatural visitations; but it ought not to surprise us if 

such dreams should sometimes be confirmed by the event, as though they 

bad actually possessed a character of divination. For who shall decide 

bow far a perfect reminiscence of past experiences (of many, perhaps, that 

bad escaped our reflex consciousness at the time) — who shall determine 

to what extent this reproductive imagination, unsophisticated by the will, 

and undistracted by intrusions from the senses, may or may not be con. 

centred and sublimed into foresight and presentiment? There would be 

nothing herein either to foster superstition on the one hand, or to justify 

ooDtemptuous disbelief on the other. Incredulity is but Credulity seen 

Aram bdiind, bowing and nodding assent to the Habitual and the Fashion. 

abia**— Ed. 
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played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him." • 
Every thing in nature has a tendency to move in cycles ; 
and it would be a miracle if, out of auch myriads of cycles 
movliig concurrently, sonic coincidences did not lake 
place. No doubt, many such take place in the daytime; 
but then our senBea drive out the remembrance of them, 
and render the impresBion hardly fell ; but when we 
sleep, the mind acta withoot interruption. Terror and 
the heated imagination will, even in the daytime, create 
all sorts of features, shapes, and colours out of a simple 
object poBsessing none of them in reality. 

But ghost stories are absurd. Whenever a real 
ghost appears, — by which 1 mean some man or woman 
dressed up to frighten another, — if the supernatural 
character of the apparition has been for a moment be- 
lieved, the effects on the spectator have always been 
most terrible, — convulsion, idiocy, madness, or even 
death on the spot. Consider the awful descriptions in 
the Old Testament of the effects of a spiritual presence 
on the prophets and seers of the Hebrews ; the terror, 
the exceeding great dread, the utter loss of all animal 
power. But in our common ghost stories, you always 
find that the seer, after a most appalling apparition, as 
you are to beUeve, is quite well the next day. Perhaps, 
he may have a headach ; but that is the outside of the 
effect produced. Alston, a man of genius, and the best 
painter yet produced by America, when he was in Eng- 
land told me an anecdote which confirmn what I hsTe 
been saying. It was, I think, in the univeraity of 
Cambridge, near Boston, that a certain youth took it 
into his wise head to endeavour to convert a Tom- 
Painish companion of his by appearing as a ghost 
before him. He accordingly dressed himself up in the 
usual way, having previously extracted the ball from 
the pistol which always lay near the head of his friend's 
bed. Upon first awaking, and seeing the apparition, 
the youth who was to be frightened. A., very coolly 
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looked his companion the ghost in the face^ and said^ 
• I know you. This is a good joke ; hut you see I 
am not frightened. Now you may vanish !" The 
ghost stood stiU. *' Come," said A., '* that is enough. 
I shall get angry. Away !*' Still the ghost moved 

not. "By ," ejaculated A., "if you do not in 

three minutes go away, 1*11 shoot you." He waited 
the time, deliherately levelled the pistol, fired, and, 
with a scream at the immobility of the figure, became 
convulsed, and afterwards died. The very instant 
he believed it to he a. ghost, his human nature fell 
before it. 



* " Last Thursday my uncle, S. T. C„ dined with 
us, and several men came to meet him. I have heard 
him more brilliant, but he was very fine, and delighted 
every one very much. It is impossible to carry off, or 
commit to paper, his long trains of argument ; indeed, it 
is not always possible to understand them, he lays the 
foundation so deep, and views every question in so ori- 
ginal a manner. Nothing can be finer than the prin- 
ciples which he lays down in morals and religion. His 
deep study of Scripture is very astonishing ; the rest of 
the party were but as children in his hands, not merely 
in general views of theology, but in nice verbal criticism. 
He thinks it clear that St. Paul did not write the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, but that it must have been the work 
of some Alexandrian Greek, and he thinks Apollos. It 
seemed to him a desirable thing for Christianity that 
it should have been written by some other person than 
St. Paul; because, its inspiration being unquestioned, 
it added another independent teacher and expounder of 
the faith. 

" We fell upon ghosts, and he exposed many of the 
stories physically and metaphysically. He seemed to 
think it impossible that you should really see with 

* What follows in the text within commas was written about this time, 
eommmiicated to me by Mr. Justice Coleridge. — Ed. 

c 3 



t\\e boilily eye what was impalpaMe, unless ii 
shadow ; and if what you fancied you saw with the 
bodily eye was in fact only an impreBsion on the 
imagiDBlian, then you were seeing something out of 
your neiteee, and your testimony was full of uncertsiniy. 
He observed how uniformly, in all ihe besl-atlesteil 
BtuHes of spectres, the appearance miglit be accounted 
for from the disturbed sCalf of the mind or body of tbe 
seer, as in the instances of Dion and BrutUB. Upon- 
some one's saying that he aished to believe these storied 
true, thinking that they constituted a useful subsidiaiy' 
testimony of another state of existence, Mr. C. differed,' 
and said, he thought it a dangerous testimony, and one 
not wanted : it was Saul, with the Scriptures and the 
Prophet before him, calling upon the witch of Endor 
to certify him of the truth ! He explained very in. 
geniously, yet very naturaUy, what has often Etartlef 
people in ghost stories — such as Lord Lyttelton's — ' 
namely, that when a real person has appeared, habited' 
like the phantom, the ghost-seer has immediately seen 
two, the real man and the phantom. He said that such 
mwt be the case. The man under the morbid delusion 
sees with the eye of the imagination, and sees with the 
bodily eye too ; if no one were really present, he would' 
Bee tile spectre with one, and the bed-curtains with the 
other. When, therefore, a real person comes, he see* 
the real man as he would have seen any one else in ihe^ 
same place, and he sees tlie spectre not a whit the less : 
being perceptible by different powers of vision, so to say,. 
the ap]icaranceB do not interfere with each other. 
" He told us the following story of the Phantom 

• " A stranger came recommended to a merchant'a 
house at Lubeck. He was hospitably received ; but, 
the house being full, he was lodged at night in an 
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apartment handsomely furnished^ but not often used. 
There was nothing that struck him particularly in the 
room when left alone^ till he happened to cast his eyes 
on a picture, which immediately arrested his attention. 
It was a single head ; but there was something so un- 
common, so frightful and unearthly^ in its expression^ 
though by no means ugly^ that he found himself irre. 
sistibly attracted to look at it. In fact^ he could not 
tear himself from the fascination of this portrait^ till 
his imagination was filled by it^ and his rest broken. 
He retired to bed^ dreamed^ and awoke from time to 
time with the head glaring on him. In the mornings 
his host saw by his looks that he had slept ill^ and in- 
quired the cause^ which was told. The master of the 
house was much vexed^ and said that the picture ought 
to have been removed, that it was an oversight, and 
that it always was removed when the chamber was 
used. The picture^ he said, was, indeed, terrible to 
every one ; but it was so fine^ and had come into the 
family in so curious a way, that he could not make up 
his mind to part with it, or to destroy it. The story 
of it was this : — ' My father,' said he, ' was at Ham- 
burgh on business, and, whilst dining at a coffee-house^ 
he observed a young man of a remarkable appearance 
enter, seat himself alone in a comer, and commence a 
solitary meal. His countenance bespoke the extreme 
of mental distress^ and every now and then he turned 
his head quickly round, as if he heard something, then 
shudder, grow pale, and go on with his meal after an 
effort as before. My father saw this same man at the 
same place for two or three successive days; and at 
length became so much interested about him, that he 
spoke to him. The address was not repulsed, and the 
stranger seemed to find some comfort in the tone of 
sympathy and kindness which my father used. He 
was an Italian, well informed, poor but not destitute, 
and living economically upon the profits of his art as a 
painter. Their intimacy increased ; and at length the 
Italian^ seeing my father's involuntary emotion at his 

o 4 
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conviilaive turnings and shudderings, which continued ' 
as formerly, interrupting their conversation from time 
to time, told him his story. He wati a native of Rome, 
and bad lived in some famiharity with, and been much < 
patronized by, a young nobleman ; but upon some alight J 
occasion they had fallen out, and his patron, 
using mnny reproachful empresaions, had struck him. 1 
The painler brooded over the disgrace of tile blow-J 
He could not challenge the nobleman, on account of hf 
rank ; he therefore watched for an opportunity, 
agsaaainated him. Of course he fled from his country,! 
and finaDy had reached Ilambui^h. He had not, ' 
however, passed many weeks from the night of the 
murder, before, one day, in the crowded street, he 
heard his name called by a voice famihar to him : he 
turned short round, and saw the face of hia i 
looking at him with a fixed eye. From that moment: 
he had no peace; at all hours, in all places, and amidst 
all companies, however engaged he might be, he heaid, 
the voice, and could never help looking round ; and,r 
whenever he so looked round, he always encountered the' 
same face staring close upon him. At last, in a moodi 
of desperation, he had fixed himself face to fa 
eye to eye, and deliberately drawn the phantom visage 
as it glared upon him ; and tkis was the picture so- 
drawn. The Italian said he had struggled long, bat 
life was a burden which he could now no longer bear;, 
and be was resolved, when he had made money enougit 
to return to Rome, to surrender himself to justice, andl 
expiate bis crime on the scaffold. He gave the finished' 
picture to my father, in return for the kindness which' 
he had shown to liim.'" 



1 have no doubt that the Jews believed generally in 
a future state, independently of tile Mosaic law. The 
Story of the witch of Endor is a proof of it. What we 
translate " viilch," or " familiar apiril," is, in the He- 
brew, Ob, that ifl, a bottle or bladder, and means a person 
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whose belly is swelled like a leathern bottle by divine in- 
flation. In the Greek it is i'yya!rTpiiJuu6o<;, a ventriloquist. 
The text (1 Sam. ch. xxviii.) is a simple record of the 
facts^ the solution of which the sacred historian leaves 
to the reader. I take it to have been a trick of ven- 
triloquism^ got up by the courtiers and friends of Saul^ 
to prevent him^ if possible^ from hazarding an engage- 
ment with an army despondent and oppressed with 
bodings of defeat. Saul is not said to have seen 
Samuel ; the woman only pretends to see him. And 
then what does this Samuel do } He merely repeats 
the prophecy known to all Israel^ which the true 
Samuel had uttered some years before. Read Captain 
Lyon's account of the scene in the cabin with the 
Esquimaux bladder^ or conjurer ; it is impossible not to 
be reminded of the vdtch of Endor. I recommend 
you also to look at Webster's admirable treatise on 
Witchcraft. 



The pet texts of a Socinian are quite enough for his 
confutation with acute thinkers. If Christ had been a 
mere man, it would have been ridiculous in him to call 
himself ^^ the Son of man ; " but being God and man^ 
it then became^ in his own assumption of it^ a peculiar 
and mysterious title. So^ if Christ had been a mere 
man^ his sayings '^ My Father is greater than I," 
(John^ XV. 28.) would have been as unmeaning. It 
would be laughable enough^ for example^ to hear me 
say, '^ My ' Remorse ' succeeded, indeed^ but Shak. 
speare is a greater dramatist than 1.^' But how im- 
measurably more foolish^ more monstrous, would it not 
be for a man, however honesty good, or wise, to say, 
" But Jehovah is greater than I ! " 



EQVPTIAN ANTmUITlES. HILTON. TIRSU,, 

Plato's works are l(^ical exercises for the mind. Little 
that is positive is adTanceii in them. Socrates may be 
fairly represented by Plato in the more moral parts; 
but in all the metaphysical disquisitions it is Pytha- 
goras. Xenophon's lepreiientation of his mast 
quite different.* 

Observe the remarkable contrast between the religion 
of the tragic and other poets of Greece, The former 
are always opposed in heart to the popular divinities. 
In fact, there are the popular, the sacerdotal, and the 
mysterioua reUgiona of Greece, represented roughly by 
Homer, Pindar, and JEschylus. The ancients had no 
notion of a/ii/l of niau, though they had of his gradual 
degeneracy. I'roraetheus, in the old mythus, and for 
the most part in ^schylus, is the Aedeenier and the 
Devil jumbled together. 

1 cannot say I expect much from mere Egyptia 
tiquilies. Almost every thing really, that is, intellectually, 
great in that country seems to me of Grecian origin. 

I think nothing can be added to iMilton's definition 
or rule of poetry, — - that it ought to be simple, si 
OUE, and impasBioned ; that is to say, single in 
ception, abounding in sensible images, and informing 
them all with the spirit of the mind. 

Milton's Latin style is, I think, better and ( 
than his English. His style, in prose, is quite as cha- 
rscteristic of him as a philosophic republican 
Cowley's is of Aim as a first-rate gentleman. 



6. PENN AND THE DELUGE. BAINBOW. 27 

If you take from Virgil his diction and metre^ what 
do you leave him ? 



June 2. 1824. 

OBANYILLE PEKN AND THE DELUGE. — RAINBOW. 

I CONFESS I have small patience with Mr. Granville Penn's 
book against Professor Buckland. Science will be su- 
perseded^ if every phenomenon is to be referred in this 
manner to an actual miracle. I think it absurd to attri- 
bute so much to tiie Deluge. An inundation^ which left 
an olive-tree standings and bore up the ark peacefully on 
its bosom^ could scarcely have been the sole cause of 
the rents and dislocations observable on the face of the 
earth. How could the tropical animals^ which have 
been discovered in England and in Russia in a perfectiy 
natural state, have been transported thither by such a 
flood? Those animals must evidently have been 
natives of the countries in which they have been found. 
The climates must have been altered. Assume a sud- 
den evaporation upon the retiring of the Deluge to 
have caused an intense cold^ the solar heat might not be 
sufficient afterwards to overcome it. I do not think 
that the polar cold is adequately explained by mere 
comparative distance from the sun. 



You will observe, that there is no mention of rain 
previously to the Deluge. Hence it may be inferred, 
that the rainbow was exhibited for the first time after 
God's covenant with Noah. However, I only suggest 
this. 



The Earth with its scarred face is the symbol of the 
Past ; the Air and Heaven, of Futurity. 
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June 5. 1 824. 

ENGLISH AND GREEK DANCING. GREEK ACOUSTICS. 

The fondness for dancing in English women is the 
reaction of their reserved manners. It is the only way 
in which they can throw themselves forth in naturtd 
liberty. We have no adequate conception of the per- 
fection of the ancient tragic dance. The pleasure which 
the Greeks received from it had for its basis Diflference; 
and the more unfit the vehicle^ the more lively was the 
curiosity and intense the delight at seeing the difficulty 
overcome. 



The ancients certainly seem to have understood some 
principles in acoustics which we have lost, or^ at least, 
they applied them better. They contrived to convey 
the voice distinctly in their huge theatres by means of 
pipes, which created no echo or confusion. Our theatres 
— Drury Lane and Covent Garden — are fit for no- 
thing : they are too lai^ for acting, and too small for 
a bull-fight. 



June 7. 1824. 

LORD BYRON's VERSIFICATION, AND DON JUAN. 

How lamentably the art of versification is n^lected by 
most of the poets of the present day ! — by Lord Byron, 
as it strikes me, in particular, among those of eminence 
for other qualities. Upon the whole, I think the part 
of Don Juan in which Lambro's return to his home, 
and Lambro himself, are described, is the best, that is, 
the most individual, thing in all I know of Lord B/s 
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works. The festal abandonment puts one in mind of 
Nicholas Poussin's pictures. * 



June 10. 1824. 



PABENTAL CONTROL IN MABBIAGE. MARRIAOE OP 

COUSINS. DIFFERENCE OF CHARACTER. 

Up to twenty-one, I hold a father to have power over 
his children as to marriage; after that age, authority 
and influence only. Show me one couple unhappy 
merely on account of their limited circumstances, and 
I will show you ten that are wretched from other 
causes. 



If the matter were quite open, I should incline to 
disapprove the intermarriage of first cousins ; but the 
church has decided otherwise on the authority of Augus- 
tine, and that seems enough upon such a point. 



You may depend upon it, that a slight contrast of 
character is very material to happiness in marriage. 



* Mr. Coleridge particularly noticed, for its classical air, the 32d stanza 
of this Canto (the third) : — 

'* A band of children, round a snow-white ram. 

There wreathe his venerable horns with flowers. 

While, peaceful as if still an unwean'd lamb. 
The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 

His sober head, majestically tame. 
Or eats from out the palm, or playful lowers 

His brow, as if in act to butt, and then 

Yidding to their small hands, draws back again." 

But Mr. C. said that then, and again, made no rhyme tc his ear. Why 
should not the old form agen be lawful in verse ? We wilfully abridge 
oundvet of the liberty which our great poets achieved and sanctioned for 
w in ionumenble instances.— Ed. 
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February 24. 1827. 



_>, 



BLUMENBACH AND KANT 8 RACES. lAPETIC AND 

SEMITIC. HEBREW. SOLOMON. 

Blumenbach makes five races ; Kant^ three. Blumen- 
bach's scale of dignity maj be thus figured : — 



1. 

Caacasian or European. 




American. 



Mongolian 
yNn^ Asiatic. 



There was^ I conceive^ one great lapetic original of 
language^ under which Greeks Latin^ and other Euro- 
pean dialects^ and^ perhaps^ Sanscrit^ range as species. 
The lapetic race, *lclovs<;y separated into two branches ; 
one, with a tendency to migrate south-west, — Greeks, 
Italians, &c. ; and the other north-west, — Goths, 
Germans, Swedes, &c. The Hebrew is Semitic 



Hebrew, in point of force and purity, seems at its 
height in Isaiah. It is most corrupt in Daniel, and not 
much less so in Ecclesiastes ; which I cannot beUeve to 
have been actually composed by Solomon, but rather 
suppose to have been so attributed by the Jews, in their 
passion for ascribing all works of that sort to their 
grand monarque. 



SPINOZISnO AND HEBREW SCHEMES. 2^1 

March 10. 1827- 

JEWISH HISTORY. 6PIN0ZISTIC AND HEBREW SCHEMES. 

The people of all other nations^ but the Jewish^ seem 
to look backwards and also to exist for the present ; but 
in the Jewish scheme every thing is prospective and 
preparatory ; nothings however triflings is done for itself 
alone, but all is typical of something yet to come. 



I would rather call the book of Proverbs Solomonian 
than as actually a work of Solomon's. So I apprehend 
many of the Psalms to be Davidical only^ not David's 
own compositions. 



You may state the Pantheism of Spinosa, in con- 
trast with the Hebrew or Christian scheme^ shortly, as 

thus : — 

Spinosism. 
W— G = 0; i.e. the World without God is an 

impossible idea. 
G— W = 0; i.e. God without the World is so 

likewise. 

Hebrew or Christian scheme. 
W— G=0; i.e. The same as Spinosa's premiss. 
But G - W = G ; i.e. God without the World is God 

the self.subsistent. 



March 12. 1827. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. ENERGY OP MAN AND OTHER 

ANIMALS. 8HAKSPEARE ly MINIMIS. PAUL SARPI, 

— bartram's travels. 

I HAVE no doubt that the real object closest to the 
hearts of the leading Irish Romanists is the destruc 
tion of the Irish Protestant churchy and the re-esta- 
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blishment of their own. I think more is involved in 
the manner than the matter of legislating upon the civil 
disabilities of the members of the church of Rome; 
and, for one, I should be willing to vote for a removal 
of tliose disabilities^ with two or three exceptions^ upon 
a solemn declaration being made legislatively in parlia- 
ment, that at no time, nor under any circumstances, 
could or should a branch of the Romish hierarchy, as at 
present constituted, become an estate of this realm. * 

Internal or mental energy and external or corporeal 
modificability are in inverse proportions. In man, 
internal energy is greater than in any other animal; 
and you will see that he is less changed by climate than 
any animal. For the highest and lowest specimens 
of man are not one half as much apart from each other 
as the different kinds even of dogs, animals of great 
internal energy themselves. 

For an instance of Shakspeare's power in minimis, I 
generally quote James Gurney's character in King 
John. How individual and comical he is with the 
four words allowed to his dramatic life ! t And pray 
look at Skelton's Richard Sparrow also ! 

• See Church and State, second part, p. 189. 

4. *' Enter Lady Falconbridge and James Ourney. 

Ba8T. O me ! it is my mother : — How now, good lady ? 
AVhat brings you here to court so hastily ? 

I.A»Y F. Where is that slave, thy brother ? where is he ? 
That iJolds in chase mine honour up and down ? 

Wkvt. My brother Robert? Old Sir Robert's son ? 
(VUirand the giant, that same mighty man ? 
lit u Sir Robert's son that you seek so? 

l.M>\ K. Sir Robert's son ! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Si»t R»»l»crt's son : why scorn'st thou at Sir Robert ? 
*Uo U Sir Rolwrt's son ; and so art thou. 

|^^,r. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a while ? 

tiv «. «»'«*»«' tfove, good Philip. 

^\t\. IMjlIlp?— Sparrow! James, 
— ' 4 |MT« abroad j anon I '11 tell thee more. 
'^^ ' [£«< Gurney." 
iJitfii* to • stroke of James's character. — Ed. 
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Paul Sarpfs History of the Covmcfl of Trent deserres 
your study. It is very interesting. 

The latest book of travels I know^ written in the 
spirit of the old traveUers^ is Bartram's account of his 
tour in the Floridas. It is a work of hig^ merit every 
way.* 



Mard^ 13. 1827- 

THE UNDEBSTAlfDIJrG. 



A PUN will sometimes facilitate explanation^ as tfau« ; — 
the Understanding is that which »tand* under the phe« 
nomenon^ and gives it objectivity. You know what a 
thing is by it. It is also worthy of remark^ that the 
Hebrew word for the understandings Bindk, come* from 
a root meaning between or dUtinguUhing. 



March 18. 1827. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. GBAM1L4B. 

There are seven parts of speech^ and they agree with 
the. five grand and universal divisions into which all 
diings finite^ by which I mean to exclude the idea of 
Godj will be found to fall ; that is, as you will often 

• ■* TnTelB tfaroagfa North and Sooth Carolina, Georgia, Eatt and 
Wot Florida, the Cherokee Country, the eztensiTe territoriea of the 
XttKOfulges, or Credc Confederacy, and the Country of the Cbactaws, \-c 
By William Bartram.** Philadelphia, 1791. London, 1792. 9wo. The 
expedition was made at the request of Dr. FothergiU, the Quaker pfar. 
ridan, is 1773, and was particularly directed to botanical discoveries. — 
Ea 
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see it stated in my writings^ especially in the Aids to 
Reflection • : — 

Prothesis. 
1. 
Thesis. Mesothesis. Antithesis. 

Synthesis. 
5. 
Conceive it thus : — 

1. Prothesis, the noun-verh, or verh-suhstantive^ / 
am, which is the previous form^ and implies identity of 
heing and act. 

2. Thesis, the noun. f^"''' "^ "^.J^^ T^ ^ 

3. Antith;8i8, the verb, i converted; that is, diey«e 

' [^ only opposed to each Other. 

4. Mesothesis^ the infinitive mood^ or the indiffer- 
ence of the verh and noun^ it heing either the one or the 
other^ or hoth at the same time^ in different relations. 

5. Synthesis, the participle, or the community of verh 
and noun ; heing and acting at once. 

Now^ modify the noun hy the verh^ that is, by an act^ 
and you have — 

6. The adnoun, or adjective. 

Modify the verb by the noun^ that is^ by beings and 
you have — 

7. The adverb. 

Inteijections are parts of sound, not of speech. Con. 
junctions are the same as prepositions; hut they are 
prefixed to a sentence^ or to a member of a sentence^ 
instead of to a single word. 

The inflections of nouns are modifications as to place ; 
the inflections of verbs, as to time. 

The genitive case denotes dependence; the dative, 
transmission. It is absurd to talk of verbs governing. 
In Thucydides, I believe, every case has been found 
absolute, t 

• p. no. Sd edition. 

f yominative absolute : — BtSf it ^oCh 4 iif6(^an ri/^ytliuf artlifytt 
T«/uf> MiifCfTts if iiAtiu xmi Hiu9 »mi fMi rut hi etfAettm/iarm 



MAGNETISM^ ETC. SPENSER. 35 

The inflections of the tenses of a verb are fonned by 
adjuncts of the verb substantive. In Greek it is obvious. 
The £ is the prefix significative of a past time. 



June 15. 1827. 

MAGNETISM. ELECTRICITY. GALVANISM. 

Perhaps the attribution or analogy may seem fanciful 
at first sights but I am in the habit of realizing to 
myself Magnetism as length ; Electricity as breadth or 
surface ; and Galvanism as depth. 



June 24. 1827. 

SPENSER. CHARACTER OF OTHELLO. HAMLET. 

POLONIVS. — PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS. LOVE. — 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. BEN JONSON. BEAU- 
MONT AND FLETCHER. — VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 

8PURZBEIM. CRANIOLOOY. 

Spenser's £pithalamion is truly sublime ; and pray 
mark the swan.like movement of his exquisite Pro. 



— Thuc. II. 53. 

Dative: — il^yfjuittte avrtTe ^ Batkatwe xeti xetret yrjf irc^Oou' 
pki*»it Mx**fy^* ^"*f ^t^ *A6ti9eu»uf ctycvyuv r^r TiXiK.— ThucVIII. 24. 

This U the lAtin usage. 

Accusative. — I do not remember an instance of the proper accusr.tivc 
absolute in Thucydides; but it seems not uncommon in other authors : — 

rl«»' u ^afifT* citXirret fi,7;xvv»t kiyow. 

Soph. CEd. C. 1119. 
Yet all such instances may be nominatives ; for I cannot find an example 
of the accusative absolute in the masculine or feminine gender, where the 
Alftreoce of inflexion would show the case. — Eo. 

D 2 
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thalamion.* His attention to metre and rhythm is 
sometimes so extremely minute as to be painful even to 
my ear^ and you know how highly I prize good versi- 
fication. 



I have often told you that I do not think there is 
any jealousy, properly so called, in the character of 
Othello. There is no predisposition to suspicion, which 
I take to be an essential term in the definition of the 
word. Desdemona very truly told Emilia that he was 
not jealous, that is, of a jealous habit, and he says so 
as truly of himself. lago's suggestions, you see, are 
quite new to him ; they do not correspond with any 
tiling of a like nature previously in his mind. If 
Desdemona had, in fact, been guilty, no one would have 
thought of caUing Othello's conduct that of a jealous 
man. He could not act otherwise than he did with the 
lights he had ; whereas jealousy can never be strictly 

* How well I remember this Midsummer.day ! I shall never pass such 
another. The sun was setting behind Caen Wood, and the calm of the 
evening was so exceedingly deep that it arrested Mr. Coleridge's attention. 
We were alone together in Mr. Gillman's drawing.room, and Mr. C. left 
off talking, and fell into an almost trance.like state for ten minutes whilst 
contemplating the beautiful prospect before us. His eyes swam in tears, 
his head inclined a little forward, and there was a slight uplifting of the 
fingers, which seemed to tell me that he was in prayer. I was awe- 
stricken, and remained absorbed in looking at the man, in forgetfUlness of 
external nature, when he recovered himself, and after a word or two fdl 
by some secret link of association upon Spenser's poetry. Upon my telling 
him that I did not very well recollect the Prothalamion : ** Then I must 
read you a bit of it," said he ; and, fetching the book f^om the next room, 
he recited the whole of it in his finest and most musical manner. I par* 
ticularly bear in mind the sensible diversity of tone and rhythm with which 
he gave : — 

'* Sweet Thames ! run softly till I end my song," 

the concluding line of each of the ten strophes of the poem. 

When I look upon the scanty memorial, which I have alone preserved 
of this afternoon's converse, I am tempted to burn these pages in despair. 
Mr. Coleridge talked a volume of criticism that day, which, printed ver- 
batim as he spoke it, would have made the reputation of any other person 
but himself He was, indeed, particularly brilliant and enchanting; and I 
left him at night so thoroughly magnetized^ that I could not for two or 
three days afterwards reflect enough to put any thing on paper — Ei>. 
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tight. See how utterly unlike Othello is to Leontes^ in 
the Winter s Tale, or even to Leonatus, in Cymbeline ! 
The jealousy of the first proceeds from an evident trifle, 
and something like hatred is mingled with it ; and the 
conduct of Leonatus in accepting the wager, and ex- 
posing his wife to the trial, denotes a jealous temper 
already formed. 



Hamlet's character is the prevalence of the ahstract- 
ing and generalizing habit over the practical. He does 
not want courage, skill, will, or opportunity ; but every 
incident sets him thinking ; and it is curious, and at 
the same time strictly natural, that Hamlet, who all the 
play seems reason itself, should be impelled, at last, by 
mere accident to efiect his object. I have a smack of 
Hamlet myself, if I may say so. 



A Maxim is a conclusion upon observation of mat- 
ters of fact, and is merely retrospective : an Idea, or, if 
you like, a Principle, carries knowledge within itself, 
and is prospective. Polonius is a man of maxims. 
Whilst he is descanting on matters of past experience, 
as in that excellent speech to Laertes before he sets out 
on his travels *, he is admirable ; but when he comes 
to advise or project, he is a mere dotard. You see 
Hamlet, as the man of ideas, despises him. 



A man of maxims only is like a Cyclops with one eye, 
and that eye placed in the back of his head. 

In the scene with Ophelia, in the third act t, Ham- 
let is beginning with great and unfeigned tenderness ; 
bat, perceiving her reserve and coyness, fancies there |. 
are aome listeners, and then, to sustain his part, breaks' 
oat into all that coarseness. 

• Act i. Bc. 3. f Sc. 1. 

D 3 
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Measure for Measure is the single exception to the 
delightfukiess of Shakspeare's plays. It is a hateful 
workj although Shakspearian throughout. Our feelings 
of justice are grossly wounded in Angelo's escape. 
Isabella herself contrives to be unamiable^ and Claudio 
is detestable. 



I am inclined to consider The Fox as the greatest of 
Ben Jonson's works. But his smaller works are full of 
poetry. 



Monsieur Thomas and the little French Lawyer are 
great favourites of mine amongst Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's plays. How those plays overflow with wit! 
And yet I scarcely know a more deeply tragic scene 
any where than that in RoUo^ in which Edith pleads 
lor her father's life^ and then^ when she cannot prevail^ 
rises up and imprecates vengeance on his murderer.^ 



Our version of the Bible is to be loved and prized 
for this^ as for a thousand other things^ — that it has 

• Act iii. scl.:-. 

** BoLLO. Hew off her hands ! 

Hamond. Lady* hold off! 

Edith. No! hew *ein ; 

Hew off my innocent hands, as he commands you ! 
They *1I hang the faster on for death's convulsion. — 
Thou seed of rocks, will nothing move thee, then ? 
Are all my tears lost, all my righteous prayers 
I>rown*d in thy drunken wrath ? I stand up thus, then, 
Thou boldly bloody tyrant. 

And to thy fkce, in heav*n*s high name defy thee ! 
And may sweet mercy, when thy soul sighs for it, — 
IVhen under thy black mischiefs thy flesh trembles,— 
When ndther strength, nor youth, nor friends, nor gold. 
Can stay one hour ; when thy most wretched conscience, 
Waked from her dream of death, like fire shall melt thee, — 
When all thy mother's tears, thy brother's wounds. 
Thy people's fears, and curses, and my loss, 
Vy aged father's loss, shall stand before thee — — 

RoLLa Save him, I say ; run, save him, save her father ; 
Fly and redeem his headl 

Edirl May then that pity," &c. 

D 4 
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preserved a purity of meaning to many terms of natural 
objects. 'Without this holdfast, our vitiated imagina- 
tions would refine away language to mere abstractions. 
Hence the French have lost their poetical language; 
and Mr. Blanco White says the same thing has hap- 
pened to the Spanish. 



I have the perception of individual images very 
strong, but a dim one of the relation of place. I re- 
member the man or the tree, but where I saw them I 
mostly forget. * 



Craniology is worth some consideration, although 
it is merely in its rudiments and guesses yet. But 
all the coincidences 'which have been observed could 
scarcely be by accident. The confusion and absurdity, 
however, will be endless until some names or proper 
terms are discovered for the organs, which are not 
taken from their mental application or significancy. 
The forepart of the head is generally given up to the 
higher intellectual powers ; the hinder part to the 
sensual emotions. 



Silence does not always mark wisdom. I was at 
dinner, some time ago, in company with a man, who 
listened to me and said nothing for a long time ; but he 

* There was no man whose opinion in morals, or even in a matter of 
general conduct in life, if you furnished the pertinent circumstances, 
I would have sooner adopted than Mr. Coleridge's; but I would not 
take him as a guide through streets or fields or earthly roads. He bad 
much of the geometrician about him; but he could not find his way. 
In this, as in many other peculiarities of more importance, he inherited 
strongly from his learned and excellent father, who deserves, and 
will, I trust, obtain, a separate notice for himself when his greater 
son's life comes to be written. I believe the beginning of Mr. C.*8 
liking for Dr. Spurzheim was the hearty good humour with which the 
Doctor bore the laughter of a party, in the presence of which he, unknow- 
ing of his man, denied any Idealitf/y and awarded an unusual share of 
Locality^ to the majestic silver-haired head of my dear uncle and father- 
in-law. But Mr. Coleridge immediately shielded the craniologist under 
the distinction preserved in the text, and perhaps, since that time, there 
may be a couple of organs assigned to the latter faculty. — Ed. 
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nodded his head^ and I thought him intelligent. At 
length, towards the end of the dinner, some apple 
damplings were placed on the table^ and my man had 
no sooner seen them^ than he burst forth with — 
'^ Them 's the jockies for me ! " I wish Spurzheim 
could have examined the fellow's head. 



Some folks apply epithets as boys do in making 
Latin verses. When I first looked upon the Falls of 
the Clyde, I was unable to find a word to express my 
feelings. At last, a man, a stranger to me, who ar. 
rived about the same time, said : — ^* How majestic ! " 
— (It was the precise term, and I turned round and 
was saying — " Thank you, Sir ! that is the exact 
word for it " — when he added, eodem flatu) — " Yes ! 
how very pretty ! " 



July 8. 1827. 

RULL AND WATERLAND. THE TRXNITF. 

Bull and Waterland are the classical writers on the 
Trinity.* In the Trinity there is, 1. Ipseity. 2. Al- 
terity. 3. Community. You may express the formula 
thus: — 

God, the absolute Will or Identity, = Prothesis. 
The Father = Thesis. The Son;= Antithesis. The 

Spirit = Synthesis. 



The author of the Athanasian Creed is unknown. It 
is, in my judgment, heretical in the omission, or implicit 

« 

* Ifr. Coleridge's admiration of Bull and Waterland u high theologians 
was very great Bull he used to read in the Latin Defensio Fidei Niuaenae, 
nnng the Jesuit Zola's edition of 1784, which, I think, he bought at 
Rome. He told me once, that when he was reading a Protestant English 
Bishop's work on the Trinity, in a copy edited by an Italian Jesuit in Italy, 
be felt proud of the church' of England, and in good humour with the 
diiurdi of Rome. — Ed. 
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denial, of the Filial eubordinHtion in the Godhead, 
which is the doctrine of the Nicene Creed, and for 
which Bull and Waterland hive so fervently and tri-, 
umphantly contended ; and by not holding to which, 
Sherlock staggered to and fro between Tritheistn and 
SabeUianism. This creed is also tautological, and, if 
not persecuting, which I will not discuss, certainly 
containing harsh and iU-conceived language. 

How much I regret that so many religious persons 
of the present day think it necessary to adopt a. ci 
cant of manner and phraseology as a token to each 
odier. They must improve this and that text, and they 
must do 80 and bo in a'pranerfui way ; and so on. Why 
not use common langnage ? A young lady the other 
day urged upon me that such and such feelings were 
the marrow of all religion; upon which I recommended 
her to try to walk to London upon her marrow-bonea 



In the very lowest link in the vast and mysterioiu 
chain of Being, there ia an effort, although acarcely 
apparent, at individualization ; but it is almost lost ii 
the mere nature. A little higher up, the individual ii 
apparent and separate, but subordinate to any thing it 
man. At length, the animal rises to be on a par with 
the lowest power of the human nature. There i 
some of our natural desires which only remain in t 
moRt perfect state on earth as means of the higl 
powers' acting.* 



1 elofluoi 



SIKl philo 
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July 12. 1827. 



\ 



POPEDOM. SOANDEBBEO. THOMAS A BECKET. 

PUBE AGES OF GBEEK^ ITALIAN^ AND ENGLISH. 

I<TJTBEB. BAXTEB. ALGEBNON SIDNEy's STYIiB. 

ABIOSTO AND TASSO. PB08E AND POETBY. 

THE FATHEBS. BHENFEBD. JACOB BEHMEN. 

What a grand subject fof a history the Popedom is ! 
The Pope ought never to have affected temporal sway^ 



mute pn^hecy of the coming v^etation, into a mimic semUance of which 
it crystallixeg. The bloMom and flower, the acme of vegetable life, di videt 
into correspondent organs with reciprocal functions, and by instinctive 
motions and approximations seems impatient of that fixure, by which it is 
diflferenced in kind Arom the flower-shaped Psyche that flutters with free 
wing above it And wonderAiUy in the insect realm doth the irritability, 
the proper seat of instinct, while yet the nascent sensibility is subordinate 
thereto, — most wonderAiUy, I say, doth the muscular life in the insect, 
and the mu8culo.arterial in the bird, imitate and typically rehearse the 
adaptive' understanding, yea, and the moral affections and charities of 
man. Let us carry ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious week, the 
teendng work-days of the Creator, as they rose in vision before the eye of 
the inspired historian ** of the generations of the heaven and earth, in the 
days that the Lord God made the' earth and the heavens." And who that 
hath watched their ways with an understanding heart, could, as the vision 
evolving still advanced towards him, ccmtemplate the filial and loyal bee ; 
the homcbuilding, wedded, and divorceless swallow ; and, above all, the 
manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with their commonwealth and confede- 
raciea, their warriors and miners, the husband.folk, that fold in their tiny 
flodu on the honied leaf, and the virgin sisters with the holy instincts of 
maternal love, detached and in selfless purity, and not say to himself, 
Bdidd the shadow of approaching Humanity, the sun rising (torn behind, 
in the kindling mom of creation ! Thus all lower natures find their high. 
est good in semblances and seekings of that which is higher and better. 
All things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. And shall man V 
alone stoop ? Shall his pursuits and desires, the reflections of his inward 
life, be like the reflected image of a tree on the edge of a pool, that grows 
downward, and seeks a mock heaven in the unstable dement beneath it, 
in neighbourhood with the slim water- weeds and oosy bottom-grass that 
are yet better than itself and more noble, in as far as substances that 
appear as shadows are preferable to shadows mistaken for substance ! No ! 
it must be a higher good to make you happy. While you labour for any 
thing below your proper humanity, you seek a happy life in the region of 
death. Well saith the moral poet : — 

* Unless above himself he can 
Erect hlas^, how mean a thing is man ! * ** 
P.K&Sded.— Ed. 



. .♦., 
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but to have lived retired within St. Angelo, and to have 
trusted to tlie superstitious awe inspired by his character 
and office. He spoiled his chance when he meddled in 
the petty Italian poUtics. 



Scanderbeg would be a very fine subject for Walter 
Scott; and so would Thomas a Becket, if it is not 
rather too much for him. It involves in essence the 
conflict between arms^ or force, and the men of letters. 



Observe the superior truth of language, in Greek, to 
Theocritus inclusively; in Latin, to the Augustan age 
exclusively ; in Italian, to Tasso exclusively ; and in 
English, to Taylor and Barrow inclusively. 

Luther is, in parts, the most evangelical writer I 
know, after the apostles and apostoUc men. 



Pray read with great attention Baxter's Life of 
himself. It is an inestimable work.* I may not iin^ 
frequently doubt Baxter's memory, or even his com- 
petence, in consequence of his particular modes of 
thinking ; but I could almost as soon doubt the Gospel 
verity as his veracity. 



I am not enough read in Puritan divinity to know 
the particular objections to the surplice, over and above 
the general prejudice against the retenta of Popery. 
Perhaps that was the only ground, — a foolish one 
enough. 

• This, a very thick folio of the old sort, was one of Mr. Coleridge's 
text books for English church history. He used to say that there was no 
substitute for it in a course of study for a clergyman or public man, and 
that the modern political Dissenters, who affected to glory in Baxter as a 
leader, would read a bitter lecture on themselves in every page of it. In 
a marginal note I find Mr. C. writing thus : '* Alas ! in how many re- 
gpects does my lot resemble Baxter's! But how much less have my 
bodily evils been, and yet how very much greater an impediment have I 
suflfbred them to be! But verily Baxter's labours seem miracles of sup. 
porting grace." — £o. 
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In my judgment Bolingbroke's style is not in any 
respect equal to that of Cowley or Dryden. Read 
Algernon Sidney; his style reminds you as little of 
books as of blackguards. What a gendeman he was ! 



Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful seems 
to me a poor thing ; and what he says upon Taste is 
neither profound nor accurate. 

Well! I am for Ariosto against Tasso; though I 
would rather praise Aristo's poetry than his poem. 

I wish our clever young poets would remember my 
homely definitions of prose and poetry ; that is^ prose 
= words in their best order; — poetry = the best 
words in the best order. 



I conceive Origen, Jerome^ and Augustine to be the 
three great fathers in respect of theology^ and Easily 
Gregory Nazianzen^ and Chrysostom in respect of 
rhetoric. 



Rhenferd possessed the immense learning and robust 
sense of Selden^ with the acuteness and wit of Jortin. 

Jacob Behmen remarked, that it was not wonderful 
that there were separate languages for England^ France, 
Crermany^ &c.; but rather that there was not a different 
language for every degree of latitude. In confirmation 
of which, see the infinite variety of languages amongst 
the barbarous tribes of South America. 



July 20. 1827. 

NON-PEBCBPTION OF COLOURS. 

What is said of some persons not being able to dis- 
tingnish colours^ I believe. It may proceed from 
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general weakness, which will render the differences im- 
perceptible^ just as the dusk or twilight makes all colours 
one. This defect is most usual in the blue ray^ the ne- 
gative pole. 

I conjecture that when finer experiments have been 
applied^ the red, yellow, and orange rays will be found 
as capable of communicating magnetic action as. the 
other rays, though, perhaps, under different circum- 
stances. Remember this, if you are alive twenty years 
hence, and think of me. 



July 21. 1827. 

RESTOBATION. REFORMATION. 

The elements had been well shaken together during the 
civil wars and interregnum under the Long Parliament 
and Protectorate ; and nothing but the cowardliness and 
impolicy of the Nonconformists, at the Restoration, 
coidd have prevented a real reformation on a wider basis. 
But the truth is, by going over to Breda with their stiff 
flatteries to the hoUow-hearted King, they put Sheldon 
and the bishops on the side of the constitution. 



The Reformation in the sixteenth century narrowed 
Reform. As soon as men began to call themselves 
names, all hope of further amendment was lost. 



July 23. 1827. 

WILLIAM in. BERKELEY. SPINOSA. GENIUS. 

ENVY. LOVE. 

William the Third was a greater and much honester 
man than any of his ministers. I believe every one of 
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them^ except Sbrewsbiiry^ has now been detected in 
correspondence with James. 

Berkeley can only be confuted^ or answered^ by one 
sentence. So it is with Spinosa. His premiss granted^ 
the deduction is a chain of adamant. 



Genius may co-exist with wildness^ idleness^ folly^ 
even with crime ; but not long^ believe me^ with selfish- 
ness^ and the indulgence of an envious disposition. 
£nvy is xaxio^o^ yutl Stxatoraro; ^to^y as I once saw 
it expressed somewhere in a page of Stobsus : it dwarfs 
and withers its worshippers. 



The man's desire is for the woman ; but the woman's 
desire is rarely other than for the desire of the man.* 



August 29. 1827. 

JEREMY TAYLOR. HOOKER. — IDEAS. KNOWLEDGE. 

Jeremy Taylor is an excellent author for a young 
man to study^ for the purpose of imbibing noble prin- 
ciples, and at the same time of learning to exercise 
caution and thought in detecting his numerous errors. 



I must acknowledge, with some hesitation, that I 
think Hooker has been a little over-credited for his 
judgment. 



• •* A woman's friendship," I find written by Mr. C. on a page dyed red 
with au imprisoned rose.leaf, ** a woman's friendship borders more closely 
on lore than man's. Men affect each other in the reflection of noble or 
friendly acts ; whilst women ask fewer proofs, and more signs and ex- 
prcMtoiu of attachment." — £d. 
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Take as an instance of an idea*^ the continuity and 
coincident distinctness of nature ; or this^ — vegetable 
life is always striving to be something that it is not ; 
animal life to be itself. Hence, in a plant the parts^ as 
the root^ the stem, the branches, leaves^ &c. remain 
after they have each produced or contributed to produce 
a different 9tatu9 of the whole plant: in an animal 
nothing of the previous states remains distinct, but is 
incorporated into^ and constitutes progressively, the very 
self. 



To know any thing for certain is to have a clear 
insight into the inseparability of the predicate from the 
subject (the matter from the form), and vice vers^. 
This is a verbal definition, — a real definition of a thing 
absolutely known is impossible. I know a circle, when 
I perceive that the equality of all possible radii from 
the centre to the circumference is inseparable from the 
idea of a circle. 



* The reader who has never studied Plato, Bacon, Kant, or Coleridge 
in their philosophic works, will need to be told. that the word Idea is not 
used in this passage in the sense adc^ted by ** Dr. Holofemes, who in a 
lecture on metaphysics, delivered at one of the Mechanics* Institutions, 
explodes all ideas but those of sensation ; whilst his friend, deputy Cos- 
tard, has DO idea of a better.flayoured haunch of venison, than he dined 
off at the London Tavern last week. He admits (for the deputy hat 
travelled) that the French have an excellent idea of cooking in general ; 
but holds that their most accomplished mcAtres de cuisine have no more 
idea of dressing a turtle, than the Parisian gourmands themselves have 
any real idea of the true taste and colour of the fat*' Church and Stat^ 
p. 78. No I what Mr. Coleridge meant by an idea in this place may be 
expressed in various ways out of his own works. I subjoin a sufficient 
definition flrom the Church and State, p. 6. " That which, contemplated 
oltfectivetyt (that is, as existing externally to the mind,) we caU a law; 
the same contemplated sulffeciively, (that is, as existing in a subject or 
mind,) is an idea. Hence Plato often names Ideas, Laws; and Lord 
Bacon, the British Plato, describes the laws of the material universe as 
the ideas in nature. ** Quod in natura naturata Lex, in nature naturanie 
Idea dicitur.** A more subtle limitation of the word may be found in the 
last paragraph of Essay (E) in the Appendix to the Statesman's Manual. 
— Eo. 
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August 30. 1827. 

PAINTING. 

Paintino is the intermediate somewhat between a 
thought and a thing. 



April 13. 1830. 

PRO9HE0IE8 OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. MESSIAH. 

JEWS. THE TRINITY. 

If the prophecies of the Old Testament are not rightly 
interpreted of Jesus our Christy then there is no pre. 
diction whatever contained in it of that stupendous 
event — the rise and establishment of Christianity — in 
comparison with which all the preceding Jewish 
history is as nothing. With the exception of the book 
of Daniel^ which the Jews themselves never classed 
among the prophecies^ and an obscure text of Jeremiah^ 
there is not a passage in all the Old Testament which 
fiivoors the notion of a temporal Messiah. What 
moral object was there^ for which such a Messiah 
should come ? What could he have been but a sort of 
virtuous Sesostris or Buonaparte ? 



I know that some excellent men — Israelites without 
guile — do not^ in fact^ expect the advent of any 
Messiah ; but believe^ or suggest^ that it may possibly 
have been God's will and meanings that the Jews 
should remain a quiet light among the nations for the 
purpose of pointing at the doctrine of the unity of 
God. To which I say^ that this truth of the essential 
unity of God has been preserved^ and gloriously preached^ 
by Christianity alone. The Romans never shut up 
their temples^ nor ceased to worship a hundred or a 
thousand gods and goddesses^ at the bidding of the 
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Jews ; the Persians, the Hindus^ the Chinese, learned 
nothing of this great truth from the Jews. But from 
Christians they did learn it in various degrees, lemd are 
still learning it. The religion of the Jews is, indeed, 
a light ; but it is as the light of the glow-worm, which 
gives no heat, and illumines nothing but itself. 



It has been objected to me, that the vulgar notions 
of the Trinity are at variance with this doctrine ; and 
it was added, whether as flattery or sarcasm matters 
not, that few believers in the Trinity thought of it as I 
did. To which again humbly, yet confidently, I re- 
ply, that my superior light, if superior, consists in 
nothing more than this, — that I more clearly see that 
the doctrine of Trinal Unity is an absolute truth trans- 
cending my human means of understanding it, or de- 
monstrating it. I may or may not be able to utter the 
formula of my faith in this mystery in more logical 
terms than some others; but this I say. Go and ask 
the most ordinary man, a professed believer in this 
doctrine, whether he believes in and worships a plu- 
rality of Gods, and he will start wifh horror at the bare 
suggestion. He may not be able to explain his creed 
in exact terms ; but he will tell you that he does be- 
lieve in one God, and in one God only, — reason about 
it as you may. 

What all the churches of the East and West, what 
Romanist and Protestant believe in common, that I call 
Christianity. In no proper sense of the word can I 
call Unitarians and Socinians believers in Christ; at 
least, not in the only Christ of whom I have read or 
know any thing. 
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JprU 14. 1830. 

CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. JEWS IN POLAND. 

There is no hope of converting the Jews in the way 
and with the spirit unhappily adopted by our church ; 
and^ indeed^ by all other modem churches. In the 
first age^ the Jewish Christians undoubtedly considered 
themselves as the seed of Abraham, to whom the pro- 
mise had been made ; and, as such, a superior order. 
Witness" the account of St. Peter's conduct in the Acts *, 
and the Epistle to the Galatian8.t St. Paul protested 
against this, so far as it went to make Jewish observ- 
ances compulsory on Christians who were not of Jewish 
bloody and so far as it in any way led to bottom the 
religion on the Mosaic covenant of works ; but he never 
denied the birthright of the chosen seed : on the con- 
trary, he himself evidently believed that the Jews 
would ultimately be restored; and he says, — If the 
Gentiles have been so blest by the rejection of the 
Jews, how much rather shall they be blest by the con- 
version and restoration of Israel ! Why do we ex- 
pect the Jews to abandon their national customs and 
distinctions? The Abyssinian church said that they 
daimed a descent from Abraham ; and that, in virtue 
of such ancestry, they observed circumcision : but de- 
daring withal, that they rejected the covenant of 
works, and rested on the promise fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. In consequence of this appeal, the Abyssinians 
were permitted to retain their customs. 

If Rhenferd's Essays were translated — if the Jews 
were made acquainted with the real argument — if they 
were addressed kindly, and were not required to abandon 
their distinctive customs and national type, but were 
invited to become Christians as of the seed of Abraham 
— I believe there would be a Christian synagogue in a 
year's time. As it is, the Jews of the lower orders are 

• Chap. XV. f Chap, it 

E 2 
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tlic very lowest of mankind ; they have not a princij^ 
of honesty in them ; to grsEp and be getting mor"^^ 
for ever ia (heir single and exclusive occupation, 
learned Jew once said to me, upon this subject: — ' 
Sir ! make the inhabitants of HoUywell Street e 
Duke's Place Israelites first, and then we may debati 
about making them Christians."* 

In Poland, the Jews are great landholders, a 
the worst of tyrants. They have no bind of sympathj 
with their labourers and dependants. They nevqi 
meet them in common worship. Land, in the hand o{ 
a large number of Jews, instead of being, what it oug^ 

to be, the organ of permanence, would become T 

organ of rigidity, in a nation ; by their intermarriaga 
within their own pale, it woulci be in fact perpetually 
entailed. Then, again, if a popular tumult w 
take place in Poland, who can doubt that the Jewf 
would be the first objects of murder and spoliation ? 



In the miracles of Moses, there is a remarkable inters 
mingling of acts, which we should now-a-days cal^ 
simply providential, with such as we should still c ' 
miraculous. The passing of the Jordan, in the Si 
chapter of the book of Joshua, is perhaps the pure^ 
and sheerest miracle recorded in the Bible ; it seems lo 
have been wrought for the miracle's sake, and c 
thereby to sbow to the Jews — the descendants of thote 



* Nt. Cohtriige hid i 
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who had come out of Egypt — that the same God who 
had appealed to their fathers^ and who had by miracles^ 
in many respects providential only^ preserved them in 
the wilderness^ was their Grod also. The manna and 
quails were ordinary provisions of Providence^ rendered 
miraculous by certain laws and qualities annexed to them 
in the particular instance. The passage of the Red 
Sea was effected by a strong wind^ which^ we are told^ 
drove back the waters ; and so on. But then^ again^ the 
death of the first-bom was purely miraculous. Hence, 
^en^ both Jews and Egyptians might take occasion to 
kam^ that it was one and the same Crod who interfered 
specially^ and who governed all generally. 



Take away the first verse of the book of Genesis^ 
and then what immediately follows is an exact history 
or sketch of Pantheism. Pantheism was taught in the 
mysteries of Greece; of which the Samothracian or 
Cabeiric were probably the purest and the most ancient. 



AprU 18. 1830. 

POETIO PBOMISE. 



Ik the present age it is next to impossible to predict 
horn specimens^ however favourable, that a young man 
will turn out a great poet^ or rather a poet at alL 
Poetic taste, dexterity in composition, and ingenious 
imitation, often produce poems that are very promising 
in appearance. But genius, or the power of doing some- 
thing new, is another thing. Mr. Tennyson*s sonnets, 
such as I have seen, have many of the characteristic 
excellencies of those of Wordsworth and Southey. 
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AprU 19. 1830. 



It is a small thing that the patient knows of his own 
state; yet some things he does know better than his 
physician. 



I never had, and never could feel, any horror at 
death, simply as death. 

Good and bad men are each less so than they seem. 



AprU SO. 1830. 

NOMINALISTS AND REALISTS. BRITISH SCHOOLMEN. 

SPINOSA. 

The result of my system will be, to show, that, so far 
from the world being a goddess in petticoats, it is 
rather the Devil in a strait waistcoat. 



The controversy of the Nominalists and Realists was 
one of the greatest and most important that ever occu- 
pied the human mind. They were both right, and both 
wrong. They each maintained opposite poles of the 
same truth ; which truth neither of them saw, for want 
of a higher premiss. Duns Scotus was the head of the 
Realists; Ockham*, his own disciple, of the Nomi- 



* John Duns Scotus was born in 1S74, at Dunstone in the parish of 
Emildune, near Alnwick. He was a fellow of Merton College, and Pro. 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford. After acquiring an uncommon reputation at 
his own university, he went to Paris, and thence to Cologne, and there 
died in 1308, at the early age of thirty-four years. He was called the 
Subtle Doctor, and found time co compose works which now fill twdve 
volumes in folio. See the Lyons edition, by Luke Wadding, in 1639. 

William Ockham was an Englishman, and died about 1347 ; but the 
place and year of his birth are not clearly ascertained. He was styled the 
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nalists. Ockham^ though certainly very prolix^ is a 
most extraordinary writer. 

It is' remarkable^ that two thirds of the eminent 
adMKdmen were of British birth. It was the school. 
who made the languages of Europe what they now 
We laugh at the quiddities of those writers now^ 
bat^ in truths these quiddities are just the parts of their 
language which we have rejected; whilst we never 
think of the mass which we have adopted, and have in 
daily use. 

One of the scholastic definitions of God is this^ — 
Detis est, cut omne quod est est esse omne quod est : 



Invindble Doctor, and wrote bitterly agidnst Pope J(rfin XXI L We all 
remember Butler's account of these worthies : — 

" He knew what 's what, and that *8 as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly ; 
In school divinity as able 
As he that hight Irrefragable, 
A second Thomas, or at once 
To name them all, another Dunte ; 
Profound in all the Nominal 
And Real ways beyond them all ; 
For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist.** 

HuDiBRAs. Part L Canto I. v. 149. 

The Irrefragable Doctor was Alexander Hales, a native of Gloucester. 
■hire, who died in 1845. Amongst his pupils at Paris, was Fldanza, better 
known by the name of Bonaventura, (he Seraphic Doctor. The contro- 
Tcny of the Realists and the Nominalists cannot be explained in a note ; 
but in substance the original point of dispute may be thus stated. The 
Realists held generally with Aristotle, that there were universal ideat or 
essences imi^essed upon matter, and coeval with, and inherent in, their 
olllects. Plato held that these universal forms existed as exemplars in the 
£Tine mind previously to, and independently of, matter ; but both main. 
tained, under one shape or other, the real existence of universal forms. 
On the other hand, Zeno and the old Stoics denied the existence of these 
oniTersals, and contended that they were no more than mere terms and 
nominal representatives of their particular objects. The Nominalists were 
tiie followers of Zeno, and held that universal forms are merely modes of 
eonception, and exist solely in and for the mind. It does not require much 
reflection to see how great an influence these diffbrent systems might have 
the enunciation of the higher doctrines of Christianity. — £d. 
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SB long a sentence maite up of ss few words, and those 
Si oligosyUabic, »a any I remember. By the by, that 
oiigosyllabic is a won! happily illustrative of iis own 
meaning, ex oppoaito. 

Spirosa, at the very end of his life, seems to have 
gaineil a ghmpse of the truth. In the last letter pub- 
linhed in his works, it appears that he b^an to suspect 
his premiss. His vnica nubitanlia it, in fact, a mere 
notion, — a tuhjeat of the mind, and uo object at alL 



riato'g works are preparatory exercises for the mind. 
He leads you to see, that propositioiia involnng in 
themselves contradictory coni^ptioiiB, are nevertbel^ 
true ; and which, therefore, must belong to a higher 
logic — that of ideas. Tliey are contradictory only in 
the Aristotelian logic, which is the instniinent of the 
uiiderEtanding. I have read mast of the works of 
Plato several timea with profound attention, but not sT 
his writings. In fact, 1 soon found that I had reu 
Plato by anticipation. He was a consummate geniui.' 

My mind is in a stale of philosophical doubt as ta 
animal magnetism. Von Spix, the eminent naturalist 
makes no doubt of the matter, and talks coolly of giviii| 
doses of it. The torpedo affects a third c 
object, by an exertion of lis own will: such a power M 
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not properly electrical; for electricity acts invariably 
under die same circumstances. A steady gaze will 
make many persons of fair complexions blush deeply. 
Account for that.* 

* I find the fdlowing remarkable passage in p. SOL toL L of the richly 
annotated copy of Mr. Southey's Life of Wesley, which Mr. C. bequeathed 
M his ** darling book and the &Touiite of his library " to its great and 
honoored author and donor : — 

** The coincidence throughout of all these Methodist cases with those of 
the Magnetists makes me wish for a solution that would apply to all Now 
this sense or appearance of a sense of the distant, both in time and space, 
ia common to almost all the magnetic patients in Denmark, Germany, 
Ranee, and North Italy, to many of whom the>ame or a similar solution 
could not apply. likewise, many cases have been recorded at the same 
time, in different countries, by men who had never heard of each other's 
names, and where the simultaneity of publication proves the independence 
of the testimony. And among the Magnetisers and Attesters are to be 
Ibund names of men, whose competence in respect of integrity and in. 
capability of intentional folsehood is AiUy equal to that of Wesley, and 
tiieir competence in respect of physio- and psycho-logical insight and at- 
tainments incomparably greater. Who would dream, indeed, of com. 
peoing Wesley with a Cuvier, Hufeland, Blumenbach, Eschenmeyer, 
Bell, &c ? Were I asked, what / think, my answer would be, — that the 
evidence oiforces scepticism and &non liquet j — too strong and consen. 
taneous for a candid mind to be satisfied of its falsehood, or its solvibllity 
on the suppomtiim of imposture or casual coincidence; — too fugacious and 
mafixable to support any theory that supposes the always potential, and, 
under certain conditions and circumstances, occasionally active, existence 
of a correspondent faculty in the human souL And nothing less than 
mch an hypothesis would be adequate to the satisfactory explanation of 
the Ikcts; — though that of a metastasis of specific functions of the neiTOUs 
energy, taken in conjunction with extreme nervous excitement, plus some 
delusion, plus some illusion, plus some imposition, plus some chauce and 
accidental coincidence, might determine the direction in which the scep- 
ticism should vibrate. Nine years has the subject of Zoo-magnetism been 
heton me. I have traced it historically, collected a mass of do<:uments in 
Fkcncb, German, Italian, and the Latinists of the sixteenth ceutury, have 
never neglected an o^iortunity of questioning eye-witnesses, ex. gr. Heck, 
IVeviranus, De Prati, Meyer, and others of literary or medical celebrity, 
and I remain where I was, and where the first perusal of Klug's work had 
left me, without having moved an inch backward or forward. The reply 
of Treviranus, the famous botanist, to me, when he was in London, is 
worth recording : — * Ich habegesehen was (ich wdss das) ich nicht wUrde 
geilJaubt haben saxfikren eraSLhlung,' &c. ' I have seen what I am certain 
I would not have believed on your telling; and in all reason, therefore, 
I can neither expect nor wish that you should bdieve on mtne.* '* — Ed. 



A FALL of Eome sort or other — ihe creation, as it 
were, of the non -absolute — is the fundamental postu- 
late of ihe moral history of man. Without this hypo- 
thesis, man is unintelhgible; with it, every phenomenon 
19 explicable. The mystery itself is loo profound for 
human insight. 

Madness is not simply a bodily disease. It ie the 
sleep of the spirit with certaiu conditions of wakeful- 
nesn ; that is to say, lucid intervals. During this sleep, 
or recession of the spirit, the lower or bestial states of 
life rise up into action and prominence. It is an awful 
thing to be eternally tempted by the perverted senses. 
The reason may resist — it does resist — for a. long 
time ; but too often, at length, it yields for a moment 
and the man is mad for ever. An act of the will is, 
in many instances, precedent to complete insanity. I 
think it was Bishop Butler who said, that he was'all 
his life strugghng against the devilish suggestions of his 
senses, which would have madilened him, if be had re- 
laxed the stem wakefulness of his reason for a single 



Brown's and Darwin's theories are both ingenious ; 
hut the first will not account for sleep, and tlie last wiQ 
t for death : considerable defects, you must 



aUow, 



It is said that every excitation is followed by 
mensurate exhaustion. That is not so. Tb< 
caused by inhaling Tiitrous oxide is an exception at 
least ; il leaves no exhaustion on the bursting of the 
bubble. The ojieratiou of this gas is to prevent the 
decarbonating of the blood ; and, consequently, if taken 



PLANTS^ ETC. — BUkCT: COLONEL. SQ 

excessiyely^ it would jn-oduce apoplexy. The blood 
becomes black as ink. The voluptaous sensation at. 
tending the inhalation is produced by the compression 
and leostance. 



May 2. 1830. 

PLANTS. INSECTS. MEN. DOG. ANT AND BEE. 

Plants exist in themselves. Insects by, or by means 
of, themselves. Men, for themselves. The perfection 
of irrational animals is that which is best for them ; 
the perfection of man is that which is absolutely best. 
There is growth only in plants ; but there is irritability, 
or, a better word, instinctivity, in insects. 



You may nnderstand by insect, life in sections 
diffused generally over all the parts. 



The dog alone, of all brute animals, has a otopt^, or 
affection upwards to man. 



The ant and the bee are, I think, much nearer man 
in the understanding or faculty of adapting means to 
proximate ends than the elephant. * 



May 3. 1830. 

BLACK COLONEL. 

What an excellent character is the black Colonel in 
Mrs. Bennett's " Beggsa Girl !"t 

* I remember Mr. C. was accustomed to consider the ant as the most 
tatdlectual, and the dog as the most affectionate, of the irrational 
creatures, so for as our present acquaintance with the focts of natural 
liiatory enables us to judge. — Ed. 

•f This character was frequently a subject of pleasant description and 
enlargement with Bfr. Coleridge, and be generally passed from it to a high 
oonmendatioD of Miss Austen's novels, as being in their way perfectly 
ffimi"^ and individual productions. — £o. 




n and the Netherlands ought to be s 
because no other country is like them. Every thing ie 
artificial. Tou will be struck with the combiuatioDs 
of virid greeneryj and water, and building ; but e 
thing is so distinct and reniemberable, that yon would 
not improve your conceptioQ by visiting the country a 
hundred times over. It is interesting to see 
RDd a nature made, as it were, by man, and ti 
it with God's nature, f 

If you go, remark, (indeed you will be forced I 
BO in spile of yourself,) remark, I say, the ideDtttf 
(for it is more than prosimity) of a disgusting dirtiness 
in all that concerns the dignity of, and r 

1 person j and a persecuting painl^l cleanli- 
very thing connected with property. You n 

: walk in their gardens ; nay, you must hardly look 

The Dutch seem very happy and comfortable, cer- 
tainly ; but it is the happiness of aaUnals. In vi ' 



HUB buk dellghlEd, ojiKliUJy «i 
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you look for the sweet breath of hope and adyancement 
among them.* 

In fact, as to their villas and gardens, they are not 
to be compared to an ordinary London merchant's box. 



May 5. 1830. 

BELIGION OENTHJZES. WOMEN AND MEN. BIBLICAI* 

€OMMENTATOBS. WALKEBITE CREED. 

Tou may depend upon it, religion is, in its essence, the 
most gentlemanly thing in the world. It will alone 
gendlize, if unmixed with cant ; and I know nothing 
else that will, alone* Certainly not the army, which is 
thought to be the grand embellisher of manners. 



A woman's head is usually over ears in her heart. 
Man seems to have been designed for the superior being 
of the two ; but as things are, I think women are ge- 
nerally better creatures than men. They have, taken 
nniyersally, weaker appetites and weaker intellects, but 
they have much stronger affections. A man with a bad 
heart has been sometimes saved by a strong head ; but 
a corrupt woman is lost for ever. 



I never could get much information out of the biblical 
commentators. Cocceius has told me the most; but 
he, and all of them, have a notable trick of passing 
H&cigsimis pedibtis over the parts which puzzle a man 
of reflection. 



• " For every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath.** 

Wordsworth. 



The WalkeriW creed, or doctrine of the New Church, 1 
&s it is called, appears to be a miaceUany of CalviiiiBm I 
and Quakerisn] ; but it is hard to understand it. 



HoBNB TooEE was pre-eminently a ready-witted i 
He hod that clearness which is founded on shallownesa. 
He doubted nothing ; and, therefore, gave you all that 
he himself knew, or meant, with great completenee 
His voice was very fine, and hia tones exquisitely dii 
criminating. Mis mind had no progression or develope- 
tneut. AH that is worth any thing (and that ia but. 
little) in the DiverBions of Farley is contained in a short 
pamphlet-letter which he addressed to Mr. Dunning ; , 
tlien it was enlarged to an octavo, but there was d 
foot of progression beyond the pamphlet ; at la: 
quarto volume, 1 believe, came out; and yet, verily, 
excepting newspaper lampoons and political insinuadona^ 
there was no addition to the argument of the pamphlefc.' 
It shows a base and unpoetical mind to convert so b 
tiful, so divine, a subject as language into the ve 
or make-weight of political squiba. All that is truer 
in Home Tooke's book ia taken from Lennep, who gave 
it for BO much as it was worth, and never pretended ta' 
make a system of it. Toolie afTects to explain the origin^ 
and whole philosophy of language by what is, in fact,: 
only a mere accident of the history of one langu 
or one or two languages. His abuse of Harris is i 
shallow and unfair. Harris, in tile Hermes, was deaU 
ing' — not very profoundly, it is true, — with the philo. 
aophyof language, the mural, physical, and metaphysical, 
causes and conditions of it, &c. Home Toake, in 
writing about the formation of words only, thought 
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he was explaining the philosophy of language^ whieh 
is a very different thing. In point of fact^ he was yery 
shallow in the Gothic dialects. I must say^ all that 
deoantata fabvUa ahout the genders of the sun and moon 
in Grerman seems to me great stuff! Originally, I ap. 
prehend^ in the Platt-Deutsch of the north of Germany 
there were only two definite articles — die for masculine 
and feminine^ and das for neuter. Then it was die 
Sonne, in a masculine sense, as we say with the same 
word as article^ the sun. Luther^ in constructing the 
Hock'Deutsch (for really his miraculous and providen- 
tial translation of the Bihle was the fundamental act 
of construction of the literary German), took for his 
distinct masculine article the der of the Ober-Deutsch, 
and thus constituted the three articles of the presen 
High Grerman^ der, die, das. Naturally, therefore, 
it would then have been, der sonne ; but here the ana- 
1(^ of the Greek grammar prevailed, and as sonne had 
the arbitrary feminine termination of the Greek, it was 
left with its old article die, which, originally including 
masculine and feminine both, had grown to designate 
the feminine only. To the best of my recollection, the 
Minnesingers and all the old poets always use the sun 
as masculine ; and, since Luther's time, the poets feel 
the awkwardness of the classical gender affixed to the 
sun so much, that they more commonly introduce Phoe. 
bus or some other synonyme instead. I must acknow. 
ledge my doubts, whether, upon more accurate investi- 
gadon, it can be shown that there ever was a nation 
that considered the sun in itself, and apart from 
language, as the feminine power. The moon does not 
so clearly demand a feminine as the sun does a mascu- 
line sex : it might be considered negatively or neuter; — 
yet if the reception of its light from the sun were known, 
that would have been a good reason for making her fe- 
minine, as being the recipient body. 



As our the was the German die, so I believe our thai 
stood for das, and was used as a neuter definite article. 



PERSIAN AND ARABIC POETRY. 65 

Tooke could never have understood. I saw a good 
deal of Tooke at one time : he left upon me the im- 
pression of his being a keen^ iron man. 



May 9. 1830. 

PERSIAN AND ARABIC POETRY. MILESIAN TALES. 

I MUST acknowledge I never could see much merit in 
the Persian poetry^ which I have read in translation. 
There is not a ray of imagination in it^ and but a glim. 
meriiig of fancy. It is^ in fact, so far as I know^ defi- 
cient in truth. Poetry is certainly something more than 
good sense^ but it must be good sense, at all events ; 
just as a palace is more than a house^ but it must be a 
honse^ at least. The Arabian Nights' Tales are . a 
different thing — they are delightful, but I cannot help 
sormising that there is a good deal of Greek fancy in 
them. No doubt we have had a great loss in the 
Milesian Tales. * The book of Job is pure Arab poetry 
of the highest and most antique cast. 

* Hie Miledao were to called, because written or composed by Aristides 
of Miletus, and also because the scene of all or most of them was placed in 
that ridi and luxurious city. Harpocration cites the sixth book of this 
collection. Nothing, I believe, is now known of the age or history of this 
Axistidet, except what may be inferred from the fact that Lucius Cor. 
ndias Sim»nmi translated the tales into Latin, as we learn from Ovid : — 

Junxit Aristides Milesia crhnina secum— 

and afterwards, 

Vertit Aristidem Sisenna, nee obfuit illi 

Historise turpes inseruisse Jocos : ^ 

Fasti, il 413—443. 

and also from the inddent mentioned in the Plutarchian life of Crassus, 
that after the defeat at Carrhae, a cqpy of the Milesiacs of Aristides was 
foood in the baggage of a Roman oflScer, and that Surena (who, by the by, 
if histcffy has not done him injustice, was not a man to be over scrupulous 
in such a case,) caused the book to be brought into the senate house of 
yi^yia^ and a portion of it read aloud, for the purpose of insulting the 
R^wn^w^ who, evoi during war, he said, could not abstain from the peru- 
sal of such ntfamous composUioiu, — c. 32. Th e immoral character of these 
tales, therefore, may be considered pretty clearly established i they were 
die I>eeaineron and Heptameron of antiquity. — £d. 

F 
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May 12. 1830. 

8HAKSPEARE. MILTON. •— HOMER. 

Shakspeare is the Spinosistic deity — an omnipresent 
creativeness. Milton is the deity of prescience; he 
stands db extrUy and drives a fiery chariot and four^ 
making the horses feel the iron curh which holds them 
in. Shakspeare's poetry is characterless; that is^ it does 
not reflect the individual Shakspeare ; hut John Milton 
himself is in every line of the Paradise Lost. Shak- 
speare's rhymed verses are excessively condensed^ — 
epigrams with the point every where ; hut in his hlank 
dramatic verse he is diffused^ with a linked sweetness 
long drawn out. No one can understand Shakspeare's 
superiority fully until he has ascertained^ hy comparison^ 
all that which he possessed in common with several 
other great dramatists of his age^ and has then cal- 
culated the surplus which is entirely Shakspeare's own. 
His rhythm is so perfect, that you may he almost sure 
that you do not understand the real force of a line^ if it 
does not run well as you read it. The necessary mental 
pause after every hemistich or imperfect line is always 
equal to the time that would have heen taken in reading 
the complete verse. 



I have no douht whatever that Homer is a mere 
concrete name for the rhapsodies of the Iliad.* Of 
course there was a Homer^ and twenty hesides. I will 
engage to comj^le twelve hooks with characters just as 
distinct and consistent as those in the Iliad^ from the 

* Mr. Coleridge, wu a decided Wolflan in the Homeric question ; but he 
bad nerer read a wcnrd of the famous Prolegomena, and knew nothing of 
WolTs reasoning, but what I told him of it in conversation. Mr. C. in. 
Ibrmed me, that he adopted the conclusion contained in the text upon the 
first perusal of Vico's Scienza Nuova ; ** not,'* he said, " that Vico haa 
reasoned it out with such learning and accuracy as you report of Wolf, 
tMt Vico struck out all the leading hints, and I soon filled up the rest out 
of my own bead.** — £d. 
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metrical ballads^ and other chronicles of England^ about 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. I say 
nothing about moral dignity^ but the mere consistency 
of character. The different qualities were traditional. 
Tristram is always courteous, Lancelot invincible^ and 
80 on. The same might be done with the Spanish 
romances of the Cid. There is no subjectivity what- 
ever ^in the Homeric poetry. There is a subjectivity 
of the poetj as of Milton^ who is himself before him- 
self in every thing he writes; and there is a suljectivity 
of the persona, or dramatic character^ as in all Shak- 
speare's great creations^ Hamlet^ Lear^ &c. 



May 14. 1830. 

REASON AND UNDERSTANDING. — WORDS AND NAMES 

OF THINGS. 

Until you have mastered the fundamental difference^ 
in kind^ between the reason and the imderstanding as 
faculties of the human mind^ you cannot escape a 
thousand difficulties in philosophy. It is pre-eminently 
the Gradus ad Philosophiam. 



The general harmony between the operations of the 
mind and hearty and die words which express them 
in almost all languages^ is wonderful ; whilst the end^. 
less discrepancies between the names of things is very 
well deserving notice. There are nearly a hundred 
names in the different German dialects for the alder- 
tree. I believe many more remarkable instances are to 
be found in Arabic. Indeed, you may take a very pr^- 
nant and useful distinction between words and mere 
arbitrary names of things. 



THE THREE PATRIARCHS. 69 

May 15. 1830. 

THE TRINITY. IRVING. 

The Trinity is, 1. the Will; 2. the Reason, or Word; 
3. the Love, or Life. As we distinguish these three, so 
we must unite them in one God. The union must he 
as traascendant as the distinction. 

Mr. Irving's notion is tritheism, — nay, rather in 
terms, tri-dflemonism. His opinion about the sinfuhiess 
of the humanity of our Lord is absurd, if considered in 
one point of view ; for body is not carcass. How can 
there be a sinful carcass ? But what he says is capable 
of a sounder interpretation. Irving caught many things 
from me ; but he would never attend to any thing which 
he thought he could not use in the pulpit. I told him 
the certain consequence would be, that he would fall 
into grievous errors. Sometimes he has five or six pages 
together of the purest eloquence, and then an outbreak 
of almost madman's babble. * 



May 16. 1830. 

ABRAHAM. ISAAC. JACOB. 

How wonderfidly beautiful is the delineation of the cha. 
racters of the three patriarchs in Genesis ! To be sure, 
if ever man could, without impropriety, be called, or 
sapposed to be, " the friend of God," Abraham was that 
man. We are not surprised that Abimelech and Ephron 
seem to reverence him so profoundly. He was peaceful, 
because of his conscious relation to God ; in other re- 

* The admiration and 83^pathy which Mr. Coleridge felt and expressed 
towards the late Mr. Irving, at his first appearance in London, were great 
and sincere ; and his grief at the deplorable change which followed was in 
proportion. But, long after the tongues shall have failed and been forgot- 
ten, Irving's name will live in the splendid eulogies of his friend. See 
Ckurck and State, p. 180. n. — Ed. 
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spects^ he takes fire^ like an Arab sheikh^ at the injuries 
suffered by Lot^ and goes to war with the combined 
kinglings immediately. 

Isaac is^ as it were^ a faint shadow of his father Abra- 
ham. Bom in possession of the power and wealth which 
his father had acquired^ he is always peaceful and me- 
ditative; and it is curious to observe his timid and 
almost childish imitation of Abraham's stratagem about 
his wife.* Isaac does it before-hand, and without any 
apparent necessity. 



Jacob is a regular Jew, and practises all sorts of 
tricks and wiles, which, according to our modem 
notions of honour, we cannot approve. But you will 
observe that all these tricks are confined to matters of 
prudential arrangement, to worldly success and pros- 
perity (for such, in fact, was the essence of the birth, 
right) ; and I think we must not exact from men of an 
imperfectly civilized age the same conduct as to mere 
temporal and bodily abstinence which we have a right to 
demand from Christians. Jacob is always careful not 
to commit any violence; he shudders at bloodshed. See 
his demeanour after the vengeance taken on the Sche- 
chemites. t He is the exact compound of the timidity 
and gentleness of Isaac, and of the underhand craftiness 
of his mother Rebecca. No man could be a bad man 
who loved as he loved Rachel. I dare say Laban 
thought none the worse of Jacob for his plan of making 
the ewes bring forth ring-streaked lambs. 



May 17. 1830. 

ORIGIN OP ACTS. — LOVE. 



If a man's conduct cannot be ascribed to the angelic, nor 
to the bestial within him, what is there left for us to 

♦ Gen/xxvi. 6. f Gen. xxxiv. 
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refer it to^ but the fiendish ? Passion without any ap- 
petite is fiendish. 



The best way to bring a clever young man, who has 
become sceptical and unsettled, to reason, is to make 
him fed something in any way. Love, if sincere and 
miworldly, will, in nine instances out of ten, bring him 
to a sense and assurance of something real and actual ; 
and that sense alone will make him think to a sound 
purpose, instead of dreaming that he is thinking. 



'* Never marry but for love," says William Penn in 
his Reflexions and Maxims ; ^^ but see that thou lovest 
what is lovely.' 



»» 



May 18. 1830. 



LORD ELDON S DOGTRINE AS TO GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

DEMOCRACY. 

Lord Eldon's doctrine, that grammar schools, in the 
sense of the reign of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
must necessarily mean schools for teaching Latin and 
Greek, is, I think, founded on an insufficient know- 
ledge of the history and literature of the sixteenth 
century. Ben Jonson uses the term " grammar " with- 
out any reference to the learned languages. 



It is intolerable when men, who have no other know- 
ledge, have not even a competent understanding of that 
world in which they are always living, and to which 
they refer every thing. 



Although contemporary events obscure past events in 
a living man's life, yet as soon as he is dead, and his 
whole life is a matter of history, one action stands out 
as conspicuously as another. 

F 4 
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A democracy^ according to the prescript of pme 
reason^ would^ in fact^ be a church. There would be 
focal points in it^ but no superior. 



May 20. 1830. 

THE EUCHARIST. ST. JOHN^ xix. 11. GENUXNENB88 

OP BOOKS OP MOSES. DIVINITY OF CHRIST. — 

MOSAIC PROPHECIES. 

No doubt, Chrysostom^ and the other rhetorical fathers^ 
contributed a good deal^ by their rash use of figurative 
language^ to advance the superstitious notion of the 
eucharist^; but the beginning had been much earlier. 
In Clement, indeed, the mystery is treated as it was 
treated by Saint John and Saint Paul ; but in Hennas 
we see the seeds of the error, and more clearly in 
Irensus ; and so it went on till the idea was changed 
into an idol. 



The errors of the Sacramentaries, on the one hand, 
and of the Romanists on the other, are equally great. 
The first have volatilized the eucharist into a metaphor; 
the last have condensed it into an idol. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his zeal against transubstantiation, 
contends that the latter part of the sixth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel has no reference to the eucharist. If so, 
St. John wholly passes over this sacred mystery ; for 
he does not include it in his notice of the last supper. 
Would not a total silence of this great apostle and evan- 
gelist upon this mystery be strange? A mystery, I 
say ; for it is ^ mystery ; it is the only mystery in our 
religious worship. When many of the disciples left our 
Lord, and apparently on the very ground that this 

* Mr. Coleridge made these remarks upon my quoting Selden's wdU 
known saying (Table Talk), " that transubstantiation was nothing but 
rhetoric turned into logic."— Ed. 
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sayiDg WAS hard^ he does not attempt to detain them by 
any explanation^ but simply adds the comment^ that his 
words were spirit. If he had really meant that the 
eucharist should be a mere commemorative celebration 
of his deaths is it conceivable that he would let these 
disciples go away from him upon such a gross mis- 
understanding ? Would he not have said, " You need 
not make a difficulty ; I only mean so and so ? " 



Amauld^ and the other learned Romanists^ are irre. 
sistible against the low sacramentary doctrine. 



The sacrament of baptism applies itself, and has 
reference to the faith or conviction, and is^ therefore^ 
only to be performed once; — it is the light of man. 
The sacrament of the eucharist is a symbol of all our 
religion ; — it is the life of man. It is commensurate 
with our wiU> and we must^ therefore^ want it con- 
tinually. 



The meaning of the expression^ si (mi rjv aoi Mofxevoy 
eamBtVy '* except it were given thee from above,*' in 
the 19th chapter of St. John^ ver. 11.^ seems to me to 
have been generally and grossly mistaken. It is com- 
monly understood as importing that Pilate could have 
no power to deliver Jesus to the Jews^ unless it had 
been given him hy God, which^ no doubt^ is true ; but 
if that is the meanings where is the force or connection 
of the following clause, ha tovto, '' therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin ? " In 
what respect were the Jews more sinful in delivering 
Jesus up, because Pilate could do nothing except by 
God's leave ? The explanation of Erasmus and Clarke, 
and some others, is very dry-footed. I conceive the 
meaning of our Lord to have been simply this, that 
Pilate would have had no power or jurisdiction — 
cfM/o-Kcy — over him, if it had not been given by the 
Sanhedrim, the ava povXvj, and therefore it was that 
the Jews had the greater sin. There was also this 
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further peculiar baseness and maiignity in the conduel 
of tJie Jews. The mere assumplion of MesaiabBhip, ai. 
sucb, was no crime in the eyes of (he Jews ; ihej haled 
JesUfi, because be woujil not be their sort of Messish: 
on the other band, the RomanE careil not for hto de- 
claration that he was tbe Son of Goil ; the crime in 
eyes was his osauniing lo be a king. Now, here 
the Jews accusing Jesus before the Roman governOT oE 
Dmi which, in the first place, they knew that Jesna 
denied in tbe sense in wbicb tbey urged it, and which, 
in the next plaice, bad the charge been true, would have 
been so far from a crime in tbeir eyes, that the very 
gOKpel history itself, as well as all tbe history 
destruction of Jerusalem, abows it would have been 
popular with the whole nation. Tbey wished to destrojr 
him, and for that purpose charge bim falsely with 
crime wbicb yet was no crime in their own eyes, 
had been true ; but only so as against the Roraaa 
domination, which they hated with ail their soidsj 
against which they were themselves continually 
spiring .' 

Observe, I pray, the manner and sense in which d 
higb-priest understands tbe |>lain declaration of c 
Lord, that he was the Son of God.* " I adjnre ll 
by tbe Uving God, that thou tell us whether thou be d: 
Christ, the Son of God," or " tile Son of the Blessed," 
as it is in Mark. Jesus said, " I am, — am 
ye shall see the Son of man (or me) sitting o 
band of power, and coming in the ciouils of heaveuJ 
Does Caiaphas take this explicit answer as if Jea 
meant that he was full of God's spirit, or was doing h 
commands, or walking in bis ways, 
Moies, tbe prophets, nay, all good men, vi 
the sons of God ? No, no ! " 

sunder, and cries out, "He hatb spoken .... , -— ^^_ 
What further need have we of witnesses ? Behold 
now ye have heard bis blasphemy." What blasphen 
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I should like to know^ unless the assuming to he the 
'^ Son of God " was assuming to he of the divine 
nature? 



One striking proof of the genuineness of the Mosaic 
hooks is this, — they contain precise prohihitions — hy 
way of predicting the consequences of disohedience — 
of all those things which David and Solomon actually 
did, and gloried in doing, — raising cavalry, making a 
treaty with Egjrpt, laying up treasure, and polygamising. 
Now, would such prohihitions have been fabricated in 
those kings' reigns, or afterwards ? Impossible. 



The manner of the predictions of Moses is very re- 
markable. He is like a man standing on an eminence, 
and addressing people below him, and pointing to things 
which he can, and they cannot, see. He does not say. 
You will act in such and such a way, and the conse- 
quences will be so and so ; but. So and so will take 
place, because you will act in such a way ! 



May 21. 1830. 

TALENT AND GENIUS. MOTIVES AND IMPULSES. 

Talent, lying in the understanding, is often inherited ; 
genius, being the action of reason and imagination, 
rarely or never. 

Motives imply weakness, and the existence of evil 
and temptation. The angelic nature would act from 
impulse alone. A due mean of motive and impulse is 
the only practicable object of our moral philosophy. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AND FUNCTIONAL LIFE. HTSTEBIA. 

HYDRO-CARBONIC GAS. BITTERS AND TONICS. 

SPECIFIC MEDICINES. 

It is a great error in physiology not to distinguish be- 
tween what may be called the general or fundamental 
life — the principium vitee, and the functional life — the 
life in the functions. Organization must presuppose 
life as anterior to it : without life^ there could not 
be or remain any organization ; but then there is also 
a life in the organs^ or functions^ distinct from the 
other. Thus^ a flute presupposes^ — demands the 
existence of a musician as anterior to it^ without whom 
no flute could ever have existed ; and yet again^ with- 
out the instrument there can be no music. 



It often happens that^ on the one hand, the priru 
cipium vitce, or constitutional life^ may be affected 
without any, or the least imaginable^ affection of the 
functions; as in inoculation^ where one pustule only 
has appeared^ and no other perceptible symptom^ and 
yet this has so entered into the constitution, as to in- 
dispose it to infection under the most accumulated and 
intense contagion; and^ on the other hand, hysteria, 
hydrophobia, and gout will disorder the functions to 
the most dreadful degree, and yet often leave the life 
untouched. In hydrophobia, the mind is quite sound ; 
but the patient feels his muscular and cutaneous life 
forcibly removed from under the control of his will. 

Hysteria may be fitly called mimomy from its coun- 
terfeiting so many diseases, — even death itself. 

Hydro-carbonic gas produces the most death-like ex- 
haustion, without any previous excitement. I think 
this gas should be inhaled by way of experiment in 
cases of hydrophobia. 



OATHS. 77 

There is a great difference between bitters and tonics. 
Where weakness proceeds from excess of irritability^ 
there bitters act beneficially; because all bitters are 
poisons^ and operate by stilling^ and depressing^ and 
lethargizing the irritability. But where weakness pro. 
oeeds from the opposite cause of relaxation^ there tonics 
are good ; because they brace up and tighten the loosened 
string. Bracing is a correct metaphor. Bark goes near 
to be a combination of a bitter and a tonic; but no 
perfect medical combination of the two properties is 
yet known. 



The study of specific medicines is too much disre- 
garded now. No doubt the hunting after specifics is a 
mark of ignorance and weakness in medicine^ yet the 
n^lect of them is proof also of immaturity; for, in 
fact^ all medicines will be found specific in the perfec- 
tion of the science. 



May 25. 1830. 

EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND OOLOSSIANS. OATHS. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is evidently a catholic 
epistle, addressed to the whole of what might be called 
St. Paul's diocese. It is one of the divinest compositions 
of man. It embraces every doctrine of Christianity ; — 
firsts those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and then 
those precepts common to it with natural religion. The 
Epistle to itie Colossians is the overflowing, as it were^ 
of St. Paul's mind upon the same subject. 



The present system of taking oaths is horrible. It 
is awfully absurd to make a man invoke God's wrath 
upon himself, if he speaks false ; it is, in my judg- 
ment, a sin to do so. The Jews' oath is an adjur- 
ation by the judge to the witness : ^^ In the name of 
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simpleton^ dunce^ blockhead^ jolterhead^ clomsy-pate^ 
dullard, ninny^ nincompoop^ lackwit^ numpskull^ ass^ 
owl^ loggerhead, coxcomb^ monkey^ shallow-brain^ addle- 
head, tony^ zany^ fop^ fop-doodle; a maggot-pated^ 
hare-brained^ muddle-pated^ muddle-headed^ Jackan- 
apes ! Why I could go on for a minute more ! 



May 28, 1830. 

THE AMERICANS. 



I DEEPLY r^et the anti- American articles of some of 
the leading reviews. The Americans regard what is 
said of them in England a thousand times more than 
they do any thing said of them in any other country. 
The Americans are excessively pleased with any kind 
or favourable expressions^ and never forgive or forget 
any slight or abuse. It would be better for them^^if 
they were a trifle thicker-skinned. 

The last American war was to us only something to 
talk or read about; but to the Americans it was the 
cause of misery in their own homes. 



I^ for one^ do not call the sod under my feet my 
country. But language^ religion^ laws, government^ 
Uood^ — identity in these makes men of one country. 



May 29. 1830. 

BOOK OF JOB. 



The Book of Job is an Arab poem, antecedent to the 
Mosaic dispensation. It represents the mind of a good 
man not enlightened by an actual revelation^ but seeking 
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about for one. In no other book is the desire md 
necessity for a Mediator so intensdy expiesBed. The 
personality of God^ the I AM of the HefarewSy is most 
vividly impressed on the book^ in oppodtion to pin- 
theism. 



<c 



I now think^ after many doubts^ that the passage*, 
I know that my Redeemer liveth," &c may £urly be 
taken as a burst of determination^ a quoH prophecy. 
^' I know not how this can be ; but in spite of all my 
difficulties, this I do know^ that I shall be recom- 
pensed.*' 

It should be observed^ that all the imagery in the 
speeches of the men is taken from the East, and is no more 
than a mere representation of the forms of material 
nature. But when God speaks^ the tone is exalted ; and 
almost all the images are taken from £^;ypty the croco- 
dile^ the war-horse^ and so forth. Egypt was then the 
first monarchy that had a splendid court. 

Satan, in the prologue, does not mean the devil^ oar 
Diabolus. There is no calunmy in his words. He is 
rather the drcuitor, the accusing spirit, a dramatic 
attorney.general. But after the prologue^ which was 
necessary to bring the imagination into a proper state 
for the dialogue, we hear no more of this Satan* 

Warburton's notion, that the Book of Job was of so 
late a date as Ezra, is wholly groundless. His only 
reason is this appearance of Satan. 

* Chap. xix. 25, 26. 
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May 30. 1830. 

TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS. 

I WISH the Fsalms were translated afresh ; or^ rather, 
that the present version were revised. Scores of pas. 
sages are utterly incoherent as they now stand. If the 
primary visual images had heen oftener preserved^ the 
connection and force of the sentences would have heen 
better perceived. * 



* Mr. Coleridge, like so many of the elder divines of the Christian 
clrarchy had an ^i^^jofMrf^ reverence for tlie moral and evangelical portion 
of the Book of Psahns. He told me that, after having studied every page 
of the Bible with the deepest attention, he had found no other part of 
Scripture come home so closely to his inmost yearnings and necessities. 
During many of his latter years he used to read ten or twelve verses every 
evening, aacertaining (for his knowledge of Hebrew was enough for that) 
the exact visual image or fir<it radical meaning of every noun substantive ; 
and he repeatedly expressed to me his surprise and pleasure at finding that 
in nine cases out often the bare primary sense, if literally rendered, threw 
great additional light on the text He was not disposed to allow the pro- 
phetic or allusive character so largely as is done by Home and others ; 
but he acknowledged it in some instances in the fullest manner. In par- 
tieular, he rejected the local and temporary reference which has been 
to the 110th Psalm, and declared his belief in its deep mystical 
with regard to the Messiah. Mr. C. once gave me the following 
upon the 22d Psalm ivritten by him, I believe, many years previously, 
but which, he said, he approved at that time. It will find as appropriate a 
niebe here au any where ehe : — 

** I am much delighted and instructed by the hypothesis, which I think 
probable, that our Lord in repeating £/i, £/i, lama sabacthanf, really- 
recited the whole or a large part of the 22d Psalm. It is impossible to read 
that pMlm without the liveliest feelings of love, gratitude, and sympathy. 
It is, indeed, a wonderfUI prophecy, whatever might or might not have 
been David's notion when he composed it Whether Christ did audibly 
repeat the whole or not, it is certain, I think, that he did it mentally, and 
sud aloud what was sufficient to enable his followers to do the same. 
Even at this day to repeat in the same manner but the first line of a 
eonunon hymn would be understood as a reference to the whole. Above 
^ I am thankful for the thought which suggested itself to my mind, 
wliilft I wau reading this beautiful psalm, namely, that we should not ex. 
dusively think of Christ as the Logos united to human nature, but like- 
wise as a perfect man united to the Logos. This distinction is most im- 
portant in order to conceive, much more, appropriately to feelt the conduct 
and ezertimu of Jesus.** — Ed. 
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Mrs. BiBBAuu) once told me that she admired tl 
Ancient Mariner verj macb, but that there were ti 
faults in it, — it was improbable, and had e 
Ab for the probability, I owned that that might admj 
some question ; but aa to the want of a moral, 1 lok 
her that in my oWn judgment the poem had too much j'] 
and that the only, or chief faidt, if I might say si 
the obtrusion of the moral Eentlment so openly on t 
reader as a principle or cause of action in a work of sndt 1 
pure imagination. It ought to have had no more moi^'l 
than the Arabian Nights' tale of the merchant's Giltin^ 
down to eat dates by the side of a well, and throwing 
the shells aside, and lo 1 a genie etarta np, and ssya hfr ' 
must kill the aforesaid merchant, hemwe one of the date 
shells had, it seems, pot out the eye of the genie'i; 



UNDDf&^MABTIK* 85. 

I took the tiioaj^t of *^ grinning for joy/* in that 
poem, from my companion's remark to me^ when we 
had climbed to the top of Plinlimmon, and were nearly 
dead widi thirst. We could not sp«ik from the con- 
itriction, till we found a litUe puddle under a stone. 
He said to me> — '* You grinned like an idiot! " He 
had done the same. 



Undine is a most exquisite work. It shows the 
general want of any sense for the fine and the subtle in 
die public taste, that this romance made no deep im- 
prcadon. Undine's character, before she receives a soul, 
18 mairellonsly beautiful. * 



It seems to me, that Martin never looks at nature 
except throogh bitp of stained gbss. He is never satis- 
fied with any appearance that is not prodigious. He 
shoold endeavour to school his imagination into the ap- 
prehension of the true idea of the Beautiful.t 

fons and the way was thus : when you threw the nutshells about, my son 
was psHing by, and you threw one <^ them into his eye, which killed him, 
Her^ore I must kill thee.*—* Ah ! my good lord, pardon me ! * cried the 
nerefaant — ' No pardon,* answers the genie, * no mercy I Is it not just 
to kill falm tiiat has killed another? *—* I agree to it,* says the merchant, 
' bat certainly I never killed your son, and if I have, it was unknown to 
■c^ and I did it innocently ; therefore I beg you to pardon me, and suffer 
me to liTe'— >* No, no,* says the genie, persisting in his resolution, ' I 
■nst kin thee, since thou hast killed my son ; ' and then taking the raer- 
cftaot by the arm, threw him with his foce upon the ground, and lifted up 
kk dmetar to cut off his head ! " — The Merchant and the Oenie. First 
■Igbt— Ed. 

* Mr. Co1eridge*s admiration of this little romance was unbounded. He 
nad it leveral times in German, and once in the English translation, made 
in America, I believe ; the latter he thought inadequately done. Mr. C. 
srid that there was something in Undine even l)eyond Scott, — that Scott's 
tot duiracters and conceptimis were composed j by which I understood 
him to mean that BaiUie Nicol Jarvie, for example, was made up of old 
fartfeulars, and received its individuality from the author's power of 
ftukm, being in the result an admirable product, as Corinthian brass was 
s^ to be the conflux of the spoils of a city. But Undine, he said, was 
one and single in projection, and had presented to his imagination, what 
Seott had never done, an absolutely new idea — Ed. 

f Mr. Coleridge said this, after looking at the engravings of Mr. Mar- 
eta's two picturm of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and the Celestial 
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This wonderful work i( 
may be read over repeatedly al 



e of the few books whiek j 

It different times, and eaell. l 

a different pleasure. 1 read it 1 

I theologian — and let me assure you, that I 

there is ^reat theological acumen in the work — 

with devotional feelinp;B- — and once asapoet. I 

□at have believed beforehand that Calvinism could b 

painted in such exquisitely delightful colours. t 




PRATER. 85 

June 1. 1830. 

PRATER. CHURCH-SIN6INO. HOOKER. DREAMS. 

There are three sorts of prayer : — 1. Public ; 2. Do- 
mestic ; 3. Solitary. £ach has its peculiar uses and 
character. I thinJc the church ought to publish and 
authorise a directory of forms for the latter two. Yet 
I fear the execution would be inadequate. There is 
a great decay of devotional unction in the numerous 
books of prayers put out now-a-days. I really think 
the hawker was very happy^ who blundered New Form 
of Prayer into New former Prayers.* 

* ** I will add, at the risk of appearing to dwell too long on religious 
topics, that on this my first introduction to Coleridge he reverted with 
atroog compunction to a sentiment which he had expressed in earlier days 
iqion prayer. In <me of his youthfUl poems, 8i)eaking of God, he had 
sadd,-^ 

* Of whose all.seeing eye 

Aught to demand were impotence of mind.* 

This sentiment he now so utterly condemned, that, on the contrary, he 
told m^ as his own peculiar opinioii, that the act of praying was the very 
Ugfaett energy of which the human heart was capable, praying, that is, 
wtth the total concentration of the faculties ; and the great mass of worldly 
men and of learned men he pronounced absolutely incapable of prayer."— 
3W« Magaxine, September, 1834, p. 515. 

Mr. Coleridge within two years of his death very solemnly declared to 
Me his oonviction upon the same subject 1 was sitting by his bedside one 
afternoon, and he fell, an unusual thing for him, into a long account of 
many passages of his past life, lamenting some things, condemning others, 
bat complaining withal, though very gently, of the way in which many 
of his moat Innocent acts had been cruelly misrepresented. ** But I have 
■0 dilBeulty,** said he, ** in forgiveness ; indeed, I know not how to say 
wtth aincerity the cUuse in the Lord's Prayer, which asks forgiveness a$ 
wefar^9e. I feel nothing answering to it in my heart Neither do I find, 
or reckon, the most solemn faith in Crod as a real object, the most arduous 
act of the reason and will O no, my dear, it is to pray, to pray as God 
would have us ; this is what at times makes me turn cold to my souL 
Believe me, to pray with all your heart and strength, with the reason and 
the wiH, to believe vividly that God will listen to your voice through 
Chciat, and Terily do the thing he pleaseth thereupon — this u the last, 
the greoteat achievement of the Christian's warfare upon earth. Teach us 
to fnf, O Lord !'* And then he burst into a flood of tears, and begged me 
10 pnj tor him. O what a sight was there! — Ed. 
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I exceedingly regret that our chuicb pays bo liMfe: 
itEention to the subject of congregBtional Einging. See 
lOiT it is ! In that particular part of the public worship 
n which, more than in all the rest, the common peo^ 
night, and ought to, join, — which, by ite association 
*ith music, is meant to give a fitting vent and exprew 
liou to the ecnotiona, — in that part we all sing as Jem; 
ir, at best, as mere men, in the abstract, without ■ 
iaviaur. You know my veneration for tile Book af 
Psalms, or most of it ; but with some half dozen ex. 
xptions, the Psalms are EUrely not adequate vehicles of 
[Christian thanksgiving and joy ! Upon this deficiency 
.n our service, Wesley and Whitfield seized ; and yoft. 
mow it is the hearty congregational singing of Christiw 
lymns which keeps the humbler MethodiittB togethot 
Luther did as much for the lleformation by his hyi 
13 by his translation of the Bible. In Germany, 
hymns are known by heart by every peasant: t 
idvise, tlley argue from the hymns, and every soul 
the church praises God, like a Christian, 
which are natural and yet sacred to his 
loubt this defect in our service proceeded from the 
which the English Reformers had of being charged 
introtiuciiig any thing into the worship of God but 
text of Scripture- 
Hooker said, — That by looking for that ir 
which it is impossible that any book can hav 
the benefits which we might reap from its being the h 
of all books. 




JEREHT TAYLOB. $7 

June^. 1830. 

JEKBMT TAYLOR. ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

Tayi4>r'b * was a great and lovely mind ; yet how much 
and inJRfumsly was it perverted by his being a favourite 
and follower of Laud^ and by his intensely popish feelings 
of church authority. His Liberty of Prophesying is a 
work of wonderful eloquence and skill ; but if we believe 
die argument^ what do we come to ? Why to nothing 
more or less than this^ that — so much can be said for 
every opinion and sect^ — so impossible is it to settle any 
tiling by reasoning or authority of Scripture^ — we must 
appeal to some positive jurisdiction on earth, ut sit finis 
eoniroversiarum. In fact, the whole book is the precise 
argument used by the Papists to induce men to admit 
the necessity of a supreme and infallible head of the 
diurch on earth. It is one of the works whic^ pre- 
eminently gives countenance to the saying of Charles 
or James II., I forget which : — '^ When you of the 
Church of England contend with the Catholics, you use 
the ailments of the Puritans ; when you contend with 
the Puritans, you immediately adopt aJl the weapons of 
die Catholics." Taylor never speaks with the slightest 

* Kr. Coleridge placed Jeremy Taylor amongst the four great geniuses 
«f (rid Engllih literature. I think he used to reckon Shakspeare and 
Hilton and Taylor, foursquare, each against each. In mere elo- 
, be thought the Bishi^ without any fellow. He called him Chrysos. 
Further, he lored the man, and was anxious to find excuses for some 
parts in his character. But Mr. Coleridge's assent to Taylor's views 
«f many of the fundamental positions of Christianity was very limited ; 
and, indeed, he considered him as the least sound in point of doctrine of 
any of the old divines, comprehending, within that designation, the writers 
to the ividdle of Charles XL's reign. He speaks of Taylor in ** The Friend" 
ia the following terms : — '^* Among the numerous examples with which I 
night enforce this warning, I refer, not without reluctance, to the most 
eloquent, and one of the most learned, of our divines ; a rigorist, indeed, 
eoneeming the authority of the church, but a latitudinarian in the articles 
of its futh ; who stretched the latter almost to the advanced posts of So. 
dnianism, and strained the former to a hazardous conformity with the 
MNimpcUms of the Roman hierarchy." Vol ii. p. 108. — Ed. 
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■ymplora of afieciion or respect of Lulher, Calvin, < 
any otlier of the great refonnerti — at least, not in 
of his learned works ; but he Mint* every trumpery in 
anil friar, down to the very latest canoniaadons by tl 
moiiL'rii popes. I fear you will think me harsh, nhen 1 
liay that 1 believe Taylor was, perhaps UDGonsciouslyj 
half a Socinian in heart. Such a strange incont' 
would not he impossible. The Romieh church has P"<>:^_ 
diiced many such devout SocinJans. Tlie cross of Chiid 
is dimly seen in Taylor's works. Compare him ii 
particular with Donne, and you will feel the diffetenoj 
in a moment. Why are not Donne's volumes of h 
reprinted at Oxford ? * 

In the reign of Edward VI., the Reformers feared 
admit almost any thing on human authority alone. Tbey 
had seen and felt tlie abuses consequent on the popiik 
theory of Christianity ; and I doubt not they wished and. 
intended to reconstruct the religion and the church, 
far as was possible, upon the plan uf the primitive agek 
But the Puritans pushed this bias to an abealute biblii>' 
latry. They would not put on a corn-piaster withoafe 
scraping a text over it. Men of learning, however, 
felt tliat this was wrong in the other extreme, and indeed 
united itself to the very abuse it seemed to shun. They 
xaw that a knowledge of the Fathers, and of early tnn 
dition, was absolutely necessary; and unhappily, 
many inatancca, the excesa of the Puritans drove the men 
of learning into the old popieh extreme of denying ihf 
Scriptures to be capable of affbrihng a rule of 

* Whynot, indeedl It li really ijuile uniixininCiiblclhHlhei 
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without ihe dogmas of the church. Taylor is a striking 
instance how far a Protestant might be driven in this 
direction. 



June 6. 1830. 

CATHOLICITY. GNOSIS. TBRTULLIAN. ST. JOHN. 

In the first century^ catholicity was the test of a book 
or epistle — whether it were of the Evangelicon or 
Apostolicon — being canonical. This catholic spirit was 
opposed to the gnostic or peculiar spirit, — the humour 
of fantastical interpretation of the old Scriptures into 
Christian meanings. It is this gnosis, or knowingnesSy 
which the Apostle says pufieth up, — not knowledge, as 
we translate it. The Epistle of Barnabas, of the genuine- 
ness of which I have no sort of doubt, is an example of 
this gnostic spirit. The Epistle to the Hebrews is the only 
instance of gnosis in the canon : it was written evidently 
by some apostolical man before the destruction of the 
Temple, and probably at Alexandria. For three hundred 
years, and more, it was not admitted into the canon, es- 
pecially not by the Latin church, on account of this 
di£ference in it from the other Scriptures. But its merit 
was so great, and the gnosis in it is so kept within due 
bounds, that its admirers at last succeeded, especially by 
affixing St. Paul's name to it, to have it included in the 
canon ; which was first done, I think, by the council of 
Laodicea in the middle of the fourth century. For- 
tunately for us it was so. 



I beg TertuUian's pardon; but amongst his many 
bratmraSy he says something about St. Paul's autograph. 
Origen expressly declares the reverse. 



It is delightful to think, that the beloved apostle was 
bom a Plato. To him was left the almost oracular 



:e of the mysteries of the Christian religion 
while to St. Paul was committed the task of explan ' 
defence, and assertion of all the doctrines, and especial!/ 
of those metaphysical onea touching the will and grace; 
for which purpose his active mind, his learned edu- 
cation, and his Greek logic, made him pre-eminently 




NoTwiTHHTAKDiNQ what you Bay, I am persuaded that a 
review would amply succeed even now, which should be 
started upon a published code of principles, crilicalj 
moral, political, and religious ; which should a: 
what sort of books it would review, namely, works of 
iileralure as contradistinguished from all that offspring 
of the press, which in the present age supplies food for 
the craving caused hy the extended ability of reading 
without any correspondent education of the ti ' ' 
which formerly was done by conversation, and which 
should really give a fair account of what the author 
inteiided to do, and in his own words, if possible, and in 
addition, afford one or two fair specimens of the exe- 
cution, — itself never descending for one moment to 
any personality. It should also be provided before the 
a dozen powerful articles upon fun- 




> appear i 

s now ashamed of reviewing works ii 
the old style, and have taken up essay v ' \^ 
Hence arose such publications as the Literary Gasette 
and others, which are Mt up for the purpose — 
useless one — of advertizing new books of bU s< 
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the drcnladiig lifanries. A mean between the two ex. 
tremes still remains to be taken. 

Party men always hate a slightly differing friend more 
than a downright enemy. I quite calculate on my being 
one day or other holden in worse repute by many Chris- 
tians than the Unitarians and open infidels. It must be 
undergone by every one who loves the truth for its own 
sake beyond all other things. 



Truth is a good dog ; but beware of barking too close 
to the heels of an error^ lest you get your brains kicked 
out. 



June 10. 1830. 

SOUTHEY's life of BUNYAN. LAUD. PURITANS AND 

CAVAIJERS. PRESBYTEBIANS^ INDEPENDENTS^ AND 

BISHOPS. 

Southey's Life of Bunyan is beautiful. I wish he had 
illustrated that mood of mind which exaggerates^ and 
still more^ mistakes^ the inward depravation^ as in Bun- 
yan^ Nelson^ and others^ by extracts from Baxter's Life 
of himself. Mliat genuine superstition is exemplified 
in that bandying of texts and half texts^ and demi-semi- 
texts^ just as memory happened to suggest them, or 
diance brought them before Bunyan's mind ! His tract, 
entitled, *' Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners*," 
is a study for a philosopher. Is it not, however, an 
historical error to call the Puritans dissenters ? Before 
St. Bartholomew's day, they were essentially a part of 
the church, and had as determined opinions in favour of 
a church establishment as the bishops themselves. 

Laud was not exactly a Papist to be sure; but he 
was on the road with the church with him to a point, 

• Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners, in a £dthftil Account of the 
Lift and Death of John Bunyan, &c. 
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where dedazed popery woold here been inentabie. A 
wise and vigoroos Papist kixig wocdd ^erj soon, and 
TtTj justifiably too^ in that case^ haire effected a le- 
coDCiliation between the dmrcfaes of Aome and KnglMul^ 
when the Hne of demarcation had beeone so ftrj hint. 



The fkolts of ^le Puritans were many ; hot sindy 
their morality wiQ, in general, bear comparison wi^ 
that of the Cayalios after the Restoration. 



The Presbyterians hated the Independents mach more 
than they did the bishops, whidi induced them to co- 
operate in effecting the Restoration. 



The conduct of the bishops towards Charles, whilst 
at Breda, was wise and constitutionaL They knew, 
howeyer, that when the forms of the constitution were 
once restored, all their power would reviye again as of 
course. 



June 14. 1830. 

STVDT OF THE BIBLE. 



Intense study of the Bible will keep any writer from 
being vulgar, in point of style. 



June 15. 1830. 

nAflELAIS. — 8WIPT. — BENTLEY. BURNET. 

KAHMtiAtM is a most wonderful writer. Pantagruel is 
k\\p lipiwon ; Panurge the Understanding, — the pol- 
IahIpiI ttmti, the man with every faculty except the 
(-t*MMUIti t MOircely know an example more illustrative 
k\f k\\P illHtlnotion between the two. Rabelais had no 
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mode of speaking the truth in those days but in such a 
fonn as this ; as it was^ he was indebted to the ELing's 
protection for his life. Some of the commentators talk 
about his book being all political ; there are contem- 
porary politics in it^ of course^ but the real scope is 
much higher and more philosophical. It is in vain to 
look about for a hidden meaning in all that he has 
written; you will observe that^ after any particularly 
deep thrust^ as the Papiroania*, for example^ Rabelais^ 
as if to break the blow, and to appear unconscious of 
what he has done, writes a chapter or two of pure buf- 
foonery. He, every now and then, flashes you a glimpse 
of a real face from his magic lantern, itnd then buries 
the whole scene in mist. The morality of the work is 
of the most refined and exalted kind ; as for the man- 
ners, to be sure, I cannot say much. 

Swift was anima Rabelaisii hahitans in sicco, — the 
soul of Rabelais dwelling in a dry place. 

Yet Swift was rare. Can any thing beat his remark 
on King William's motto, — Recepit, non rapuit, — 
" that the receiver was as bad as the thief ? " 



The eflfect of the Tory wits attacking Bentley with 
such acrimony has been to make them appear a set of 
shallow and incompetent scholars. Neither Bentley nor 
Burnet suffered from the hostility of the wits. Burnet's 
" History of his own Times " is a truly valuable book. 
His credulity is great, but his simplicity is equally great ; 
and he never deceives you for a moment. 

* B. iv. c. ^ '* Comment Pantagruel descendit en Tlsle de Fapi- 
mmnet.** See the five following chapters, especially c. 50. ; and note also 
c. 9. of the fifth book ; " Comment nous fut monstre Papegaut k grande 
difBcultfe.**— Ed. 




The fresco paintings by Giotto" and others, in the ce- 
metery at I'iBB, are most noble. Giotto wi 
ponry of Dante : and it is a curioUB questioD, whether 
the painters borrowed from the poet, or vice verta. 
Certainly M. Angelo and Kaffael fed their imaginations 
highly with these grand drawings, especially M. Angelo, 
vho took from thetn his bold yet graceful lines. 

People may say what they please about the gradual 
improvement of the Arts, It is not true of the substance. 
The Arti and the Muses both spring forth in the youth 
of nations, like Minerva from the front of Jupiler, all 
armed : manual dexterity may, indeed, be improved by 
practice. 

Painting went on in power till, in Ralfael, it attained 
the zenith, and in him too it showed signs of a tendency 
downwards by another path. The painter began to 
think of overcoming difficulties. After this the descent 
was rapid, till sculptors began to work inveterate like- 
nesses of perriwigs in marble, — as see Algarotti's tomh 
in the cemetery at Pisa, — and painters did nothing but 






,nli;6,bi. 
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copy, as^weU as they could^ the external face of nature* 
Now, in this age, we have a sort of reviviscence, — not, 
I fear, of the power, hut of a taste for the power, c^ 
the early times. 



June 26. 1830. 

SENECA. 



You may get a motto for erery sect in religion, or line 
of thought in morals or philosophy, from Seneca ; but 
nothing is eyer though cut by him. 



July 2. 1830. 

PLATO. ARISTOTLE. 



Every man is bom an Aristotelian, or a Platonist. I 
do not think it possible that any one born an Aristo- 
telian can become a Platonist; and I am sure no 
bom Platonist can ever change into an Aristotelian. 
They are the two classes of men, beside which it is 
next to impossible to conceive a third. The one con- 
siders reason a quality, or attribute; the other considers 
it a power. 1 believe that Aristotle never could get to 
understand what Plato meant by an idea. There is a 
passage^ indeed, in the Eudemian Ethics which looks 
like an exception ; but I doubt not of its being spurious, 
as that whole work is supposed by some to be. With 
Plato ideas are constitutive in themselves.* 

* Mr. Coleridge said the Eudemian Ethics; but 1 half suspect he must 
have meant the Metaphysics, although 1 do not know that all the fourteen 
books under that title have been considered non-genuine. The 'HOtxk 
Eiiriuuet are not Aristotle's. To what passage in particular allusion is 
here made, I cannot exactly say ; many might be alleged, but not one 
seems to express the true Platonic idea, as Mr. Coleridge used to under- 
stand it i and as, I believe, he ultimately considered ideas in his own 
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Aristoile was, and still is, the wvereign lord of (he 
underGtandinc ; the faculty judging bj tlie aensea, He 

was a conceptualUt, and never could raise himself into 
that higher state, which was natural to Plato, and has 
been so to others, in which the understanding is dis. 
tinctly contemplated, and, as it were, looked down 
upon from the throne of actual ideas, or living, inborn, 
essential truths. 

Yet what a mind was Aristotle's — only not tiie 
greatest that ever animated the human form ! — the 
patent of science, properly so called, the master of 
criticism, and the founder or editor of logic 1 But he 
confounded science with philosophy, which is an error. 

Philosophy is the middle state between science, or 

knowledge, and sophia, or wisdom. 



July 4. 1830. 

NQTON. HONETED INIBREBT. - 



I BOHETiiiES fear the Duke of Wellington is too much 
disposed to imagine, that he can govern a great ni 
by word of command, in the same way in which he: 
governed a highly disciplined army. He seems I 
unaccustomed to, and to despise, the inconsisteu 
the weaknesses, the bursts of heroism followed bf 
prostration and cowardice, which invariably characteric 
all popular efforts. He forgets that, after all, it i 
from such efforts that all the great and noble instiCu 
tions of the world have come ; and ihaf, on the other 
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hand^ the discipline and organization of armies have 
been only like the flight of the cannon-ball^ the object 
of which is destruction.* 



The stock-jobbing and moneyed interest is so strong 
in this country^ that it has more than once prevailed in 
our foreign councils over national honour and national 
justice. The country gentlemen are not slow to join 
in this influence. Canning felt this very keenly^ and 
said he was unable to contend against the city trained- 
bands. 



July 6. 1830. 

BOURRIENNE. 



BouRRiENNE is admirable. He is the French Pepys^ 
— a man with right feelings, but always wishing to 
participate in what is going on^ be it what it may. 
He has one remark, when comparing Buonaparte with 
Charlemagne, the substance of which I have attempted 
to express in '' The Friend f" but which Bourrienne 
has condensed into a sentence worthy of Tacitus, or 
Machiavel, or Bacon. It is this; that Charlemagne 
was above his age, whilst Buonaparte was only above 
his competitors, but under his age ! Bourrienne has 
done more than any one else to show Buonaparte to the 
world as he really was, — always contemptible, except 
when acting a part, and that part not his own. 

• straight forward goes 

The lightning's path, and straight the fearful path 

Of the cannon-balL Direct it flics and rapid. 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 

Wallenstein, Part I. act i. so. 4 

f VuL i. Essay IS. p. 13J. 
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July 8. 1830. 

JEWS. 

The other day I was what you woald call floored by a 
J&w. He passed me several times crying out for old 
clothes in the most nasal and extraordinary tone I ever 
heard. At last I was so provoked, that I said to him, 
*^ Pray, why can't you say ' old clothes ' in a plain 
way as I do now ? *' The Jew stopped, and looking 
very gravely at me, said in a clear and even fine accent, 
*' Sir, I can say ' old clothes* as well as you can ; but 
if you had to say so ten times a minute, for an hour 
together, you would say Ogh Clo as I do now ;" and 
so he marched off. I was so confounded with the jus- 
tice of his retort, that I followed and gave him a shil- 
ling, the only one I had. 

I have had a good deal to do with Jews in the 
course of my life, although I never borrowed any money 

of them. Once I sat in a coach opposite a Jew a 

symbol of old clothes* bags — an Isaiah of HoUywell 
Street. He would close the window; I opened it. 
He closed it again; upon which, in a very solemn 
tone, I said to him, '^ Son of Abraham I thou smellest ; 
son of Isaac ! thou art offensive ; son of Jacob ! thou 
stinkest foully. See the man in the moon ! he is hold- 
ing his nose at thee at that distance ; dost thou think 
that I, sitting here, can endure it any longer ? " My 
Jew was astounded, opened the window forthwith him- 
self, and said, " he was sorry he did not know before 
1 was so great a gentleman.'* 
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July 24!. 1830. 

THE PAPACY AND THE REFORMATION. LEO X. 

During the early part of the middle ages, the papacy 
was nothing, in fact, hut a confederation of the learned 
men in the west of Europe against the harharism and 
ignorance of the times. The Pope was chief of this 
confederacy; and so long as he retained that character 
exclusively, his power was just and irresistihle. It 
was the principal mean of preserving for us and for our 
posterity all that we now have of the illumination of 
past ages. But as soon as the Pope made a separation 
between his character as premier clerk in Christen- 
dom and as a secular prince ; as soon as he hegan to 
squabble for towns and castles ; then he at once broke 
the charm, and gave birth to a revolution. From that 
moment, those who remained firm to the cause of 
truth and knowledge became necessary enemies to the 
Roman See. The great British schoolmen led the 
way ; then Wicliflfe rose, Huss, Jerome, and others ; — 
in short, every where, but especially throughout the 
north of £urope, the breach of feeling and sympathy 
went on widening, — so that all Germany, England, 
Scotland, and other countries started like giants out of 
their sleep at the first blast of Luther's trumpet. In 
France, one half of the people — and that the most 
wealthy and enlightened — embraced the Reformation. 
The seeds of it were deeply and widely spread in 
Spain and in Italy ; and as to the latter, if James I. 
had been an Elizabeth, I have no doubt at all that 
Venice would have publicly declared itself against 
Rome. It is a profound question to answer, why it 
is, that since the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Reformation has not advanced one step in Europe. 



In the time of Leo X. atheism, or infidelity of some 
sort, was almost universal in Italy amongst the high 
dignitaries of the Romish church. 

H 2 
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July 21. 1830. 

THELWALL. SWIFT. STEIiLA. 

John Thelwall had something very good ahout him. 
We were once sitting in a heautiful recess in the 
Quantocks, when I said to him, ^' Citizen John, this 
is a fine place to talk treason in !" — *^ Nay ! Citizen 
Samuel," replied he, ^' it is rather a place to make a 
man forget that there is any necessity for treason !** 

Thelwall thought it very unfair to influence a child's 
mind hy inculcating any opinions before it should 
have come to years of discretion, and be able to choose 
for itself. I showed him my garden, and told him it 
was my botanical garden. *^ How so?*' said he, *' it 
is covered with weeds.'*^" Oh,'* I replied, "that is 
only because it has not yet come to its age of discretion 
and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty 
to grow, and 1 thought it unfair in me to prejudice the 
soil towards roses and strawberries.** 



I think Swift adopted the name of Stella, which is 
a man's name, with a feminine termination, to denote 
the mysterious epicene relation in which poor Miss 
Johnston stood to him. 



July 28, 1830. 

INIQUITOUS LEGISLATION. 



That legislation is iniquitous which sets law in con- 
flict with the common and unsophisticated feelings of 
our nature. If I were a clergyman in a smuggling 
town^ I would not preach against smuggling. 1 would 
not be made a sort of clerical revenue officer. Let the 
^enif which by absurd duties fosters smuggling, 
k itfelfy if it can. How could I show my 
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hearers the immorality of going twenty miles in a boat^ 
and honestly buying with their money a keg of brandy, 
except by a long deduction which they could not 
understand ? But were I in a place where wrecking 
went on, see if I would preach on any thing else ! 



July 29. 1830. 

SPUBZHEIM AND CRANIOLOOY. 

Spurzheim is a good man, and I like him ; but he is 
dense, and the most ignorant German I ever knew. 
If he had been content with stating certain remarkable 
coincidences between the moral qualities and the con- 
figuration of the skull, it would have been ^\ ell ; but 
when he began to map out the cranium dogmatically, 
he fell into infinite absurdities. You know that every 
intellectual act, however you may distinguish it by 
name in respect of the originating faculties, is truly 
the act of the entire man ; the notion of distinct 
material organs, therefore, in the brain itself, is plainly 
absurd. Pressed by this, Spurzheim has, at lengthy 
been guilty of some sheer quackery ; and ventures to 
say that he has actually discovered a different material 
in the different parts or organs of the brain^ so that 
he can tell a piece of benevolence from a bit of de- 
structiveness, and so forth. Observe, also, that it is 
constantly found, that so far from there being a con- 
cavity in the interior surface of the cranium answering 
to the convexity apparent on the exterior — the interior 
is convex too. Dr. Baillie thought there was some- 
thing in the system, because the notion of the brain 
being an extendible net helped to explain those cases 
where the intellect remained after the solid substance 
of the brain was dissolved in water.* 

* " The very marked, positive as well as comparative, magnitude and 
promineDGe of the bump, entitled benevolence (sec Spurzheim*8 map of the 
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That a greater or less development of the forepart 
of the head is generally coincident with more or less of 
reasoning power, is certain. The line across the fore- 
head, also, denoting musical power, is very common. 



August 20. 1830. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1830. CAPTAIN B. HALL AND 



THE AMERICANS. 



The French must have greatly improved under the 
influence of a free and regular government (for such it, 
in general, has been since the restoration), to have con- 
ducted themselves with so much moderation in success 
as they seem to have done, and to be disposed to do. 



I must say I cannot see much in Captain B. Hall's 
account of the Americans, but weaknesses — some of 
which make me like the Yankees all the better. How 
much more amiable is the American fidgettiness and 
anxiety about the opinion of other nations, and espe- 
cially of the English, than the John BuUism, which 
affects to despise the sentiments of the rest of the 
world.* 



human skull) on the head of the late Mr. John Thurtell, has woefUlly un- 
settled the faith of many ardent phrenologists, and strengthened the pre> 
vious doubts of a still greater number into utter disbelief. On mp mind 
this fact (for a fact it is) produced the directly contrary effect ; and in. 
clined me to suspect, for the first time, that there may be some truth 
in the Spurzheimian scheme. Whether future craniologists may not see 
cause to new-name this and one or two others of these convex gnomons, is 
quite a different question. At present, and according to the presoit use 
of words, any such change would be premature ; and we must be content 
to say, that Mr. Thurtell's benevolence was insufficiently modified by the 
unprotrusive and unindicated convolutes of the brain, that secrete ho^ 
nesty and common sense. The organ of destructiveness was indirectly 
potentiated by the absence or imperfect development of the glands of rea- 
son and conscience in this ' unfortunate gentleman,* ** — Aids to Rtfieclion, 
p. 143. n. 

* ** There exists in England a gentlemanly character, a gentlemanly 
feeling, very diff'erent even A-om that which is the most like it, — the 
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As to what Captain Hall says about the English 
loyalty to the person of the King — I can only say, I 
fed none of it. I respect the man while, and only 
while^ the king is translucent through him : I reverence' 
the glass case for the Saint's sake within ; except for 
that it is to me mere glazier s work, — putty, and glass, 
and wood. 

character of a well-bom Spaniard, and unexampled in the rest of Europe. 
This feeling originated in the fortunate circumstance, that the titles of 
our English nobility follow the law of their property, and are inherited by 
the eldest sons only. From this source, under the influences of our con- 
stitution and of our astonishing trade, it has diffused itself in difTerent 
modifications through the whole country. The uniformity of our dress 
among all classes above that of the day labourer, while it has authorized 
all ranks to assume the appearance of gentlemen, has at the same time 
inspired the wish to conform their manners, and still more their ordinary 
actions in social intercourse, to their notions of the gentlemanly ; the most 
commonly received attribute of which character is a certain generosity 
in trifles. On the other hand, the encroachments of the lower classes 
(m the higher, occasioned and favoured by this resemblance in exteriors, 
by this absence of any cognizable marks of distinction, have rendered 
each class more reserved and jealous in their general communion ; and, 
fur more than our climate or natural temper, have caused that haughtiness 
and reserve in our outward demeanour, which is so generally complained 
of among foreigners. Far be it f^om me to depreciate the value of this 
gentlemanly feeling : I respect it under all its forms and varieties, from the 
House of Commons * to the gentleman in the one-shiUing gallery. It is 
always the ornament of virtue, and oftentimes a support; but it is a 
wretched substitute for it Its worthy as a moral good, is by no means in 
proportion to its value as a social advantage. These observations are not 
irrelevant : for to the want of reflection that this diflbsion of gentlemanly 
feeling among us is not the growth of our moral excellence, but the effect 
of various accidental advantages peculiar to England ; to our not con. 
fidering that it is unreasonable and uncharitable to expect the same 
censequences, where the same causes have not existed to produce them ; 
and lastly, to our proneness to regard the absence of this character (which, 
as I have before said, does, for the greater part, and in the common appre- 
hension, consist in a certain frankness and generosity in the detail of 
action) as decisive against the sum total of personal or national worth ; 
we must, I am convinced, attribute a large portion of that conduct, which 
in many instances has left the inhabitants of countries conquered or appro. 
priated by Great Britain doubtful whether the various solid advantages 
which they have derived fVom our protection and just government were 
not bought dearly by the wounds inflicted on their feelings and prejudices, 
by the contemptuous and insolent demeanour of the English, as indiri. 
duals. •» — Friend, voL ui. p. 322. 

, • This was written long before the Reform Act — Ed. 
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» 

September 8. 1830. 

ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

The fatal error into which the peculiar character of the 
English Reformation threw our Church, has home 
hitter fruit ever since, — I mean that of its clinging to 
court and state, instead of cultivating the people. The 
church ought to he a mediator hetween the people and 
the government, hetween the poor and the rich. As it 
is, I fear the Church has let the hearts of the common 
people he stolen from it. See how differently the 
Church of Rome — wiser in its generation — has always 
acted in this particular. For a long time past the 
Church of England seems to me to have heen blighted 
with prudence, as it is called. I wish with all my 
heart we had a little zealous imprudence. 



September I9. 1830. 

DEMOCRACY. IDEA OF A STATE. CHURCH. 

It has never yet been seen, or clearly announced, that 
democracy, as such, is no proper element in the con- 
stitution of a state. The idea of a state is undoubtedly 
a government Ix tav apicrrav — an aristocracy. Demo- 
cracy is the healthful life-blood which circulates through 
the veins and arteries, which supports the system, but 
which ought never to appear externally, and as the mere 
blood itself. 



A state, in idea, is the opposite of a church. A 
state regards classes, and not individuals ; and it esti- 
mates classes, not by internal merit, but external acci- 
dents, as property, birth, &c. But a church does the 
reverse of this, and disregards all external accidents, 
and looks at men as individual persons, allowing no 
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gradation of ranks^ but such as greater or less wisdom^ 
learnings and holiness ought to confer. A church is, 
therefore, in idea, the only pure democracy. The 
church, so considered, and die state, exclusively of the 
church, constitute together the idea of a state in its 
largest sense. 



September 20. 1830. 

GOVERNMENT. FRENCH GEND'aRMERIE. 

All temporal government must rest on a compromise 
of interests and abstract rights. Who would listen to 
the county of Bedford, if it were to declare itself dis- 
annexed from the British empire, and to set up for 
itself? 



The most desirable thing that can happen to France, 
with her immense army of gensd'armes, is, that the 
service may at first become very irksome to the men 
themselves, and ultimately, by not being called into real 
service, fall into general ridicule^ like our trained bands. 
The evil in France, and throughout Europe, seems now 
especially to be, the subordination of the legislative 
power to the direct physical force of the people. The 
French legislature was weak enough before the late re- 
volution ; now it is absolutely powerless, and manifestly 
depends even for its existence on the will of a po- 
pular commander of an irresistible army. There is 
now in France a daily tendency to reduce the legislative 
body to a mere deputation from the provinces and 
towns. 



September 21. 1830. 

PHILOSOPHY OF YOUNG MEN AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

I DO not know whether I deceive myself, but it seems 
to me that the young men, who were my contemporaries. 




fixed certain principles in their minde, and followed 

D their legitimate coneequences, in 
which I rarely n" 

any distinct convictions, right or wrong ; the mind is 
completely at sea, rolling and pitching o 

factsand personal experiences. Mr. is, I suppose, 

one of tlie rifling young men of the day ; yet he went 
OD talking, the other evening, and making remarks with 
great earnesineas, some of which were palpably ii 
cilahle with each other. He told me that facts gave 
hirth to, and were the absolute gronnd of, principiea 
to which I said, that unless he had a principle of se- ■ 
lection, he would not have taken notice of those facta 
upon which he grounded his principle. 
a lantern in your hand to give light, otherwise all tha ' 
materials in the world are useless, for you cannot find 
them ; and if you coiUd, you could not arrange thera..< 

"But then," said Mr. , "that principle of sdection ■ 

came from facts ! " — " To be sure ! " I replied ; " bu 
there must have been again an antecedent light to sei 
those antecedent facts. The relapse may he carried ii 

u backwards for ever, — but go back aa yoi 
HI*}': yu cannot come to a man without a previous ain 
or principle." He then asked me what 1 bad to say t< 
Bacon's induction : I told him I had a good deal to lay 
if need were ; but that it was perhaps enough ftir tlie 

remark, that what he was evidently taking 
for the Baconian jiiduction was mere (deduction — a 
very difl'erent thing.* 
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September 22. 1830. 

THUCYDIDES AND TACITUS. POETRY. MODERN 

METRE. 

The object of Thucydides was to show the ills result- 
ing to Greece from the separation and conflict of the 
spirits or elements of democracy and oligarchy. The 
object of Tacitus was to demonstrate the desperate con- 
sequences of the loss of liberty on the minds and hearts 
of men. 



A poet ought not to pick nature's pocket : let him 
borrow, and so borrow as to repay by the very act of 
borrowing. Examine nature accurately, but write from 
recollection ; and trust more to your imagination than 
to your memory. 



Really the metre of some of the modem poems I 
have read, bears about the same relation to metre pro- 
perly understood, that dumb bells do to music ; both 
are for exercise, and pretty severe too, I think. 



Nothing ever left a stain on that gentle creature's 
mind, which looked upon the degraded men and things 
around him like moonshine on a dunghill, which shines 
and takes no pollution. All things are shadows to him, 
except those which move his affections. 



September 23. 1830. 

LOGIC. 



There are two kinds of logic: 1. Syllogistic. 2. Cri- 
terional. How any one can by any spinning make 
out more than ten or a dozen pages about the first, is 
inconceivable to me ; all those absurd forms of syllo- 
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gisms are one half pure sophisms^ and the other half 
mere forms of rhetoric. 

All syll(^stic logic is — 1. Seclusion ; 2. /ndusion ; 
3. Conclusion ; which answer to the understandings the 
experience, and the reason. The first says, this ought 
to he; the second adds, this is; and the last pro- 
nounces, this must he so. The criterional logic, or 
logic of premisses, is, of course, much the most import- 
ant ; and it has never yet heen treated. 



The ohject of rhetoric is persuasion, — of logic, 
conviction, — of grammar, significancy. A fourth 
term is wanting, the rhematic, or logic of sentences. 



September 9,^. 1830. 

VARRO. SOCRATES. GREEK PHILOSOPHY. PLOTINUS. 

TERTULLIAN. 

What a loss we have had in Varro*s mythological and 
critical works ! ' It is said that the works of Epicurus 
are prohahly amongst the Herculanean manuscripts. 
I do not feel much interest about them, because, by the 
consent of all antiquity, Lucretius has preserved a com- 
plete view of his system. But I regret the loss of the 
works of the old Stoics, Zeno and others, exceedingly. 

Socrates, as such, was only a poetical character to 
Plato, who worked upon his own gromid. The several 
disciples of Socrates caught some particular points from 
him, and made systems of philosophy upon them ac- 
corcUng to their own views. Socrates himself had no 
system. 

I hold all claims set up for Egypt having given birth 
to the Greek philosophy, to be groundless. It sprang 
up in Greece itself, and began with physics only. 
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Then it took in the idea of a living cause^ and made 
pantheism out of the two. Socrates introduced ethics^ 
and taught duties ; and then, finally, Plato asserted or 
re-asserted the idea of a God the maker of the world. 
The measure of human philosophy was thus full, when 
Christianity came to add what hefore was wanting — 
assurance. After this again, the Neo-Platonists joined 
theurgy with philosophy, which ultimately degenerated 
into magic and mere mysticism. 



Plotinus was a man of wonderful ability, and some 
of the sublimest passages I ever read are in his works. 



I was amused the other day with reading in TertuL 
lian, that spirits or demons dilate and contract them- 
selves, and wriggle about like worms — lumhricu 
gimiles. 



September 26*. 1830. 

SCOTCH AND ENGLISH LAKES. 

The five finest things in Scotland are — 1. Edinburgh; 
2. The antechamber of the Fall of Foyers ; 3. The 
view of Loch Lonaond from Inch Tavannach, the 
highest of the islands ; 4. The Trosachs ; 5. The view 
of the Hebrides from a point, the name of which I 
foi^et. But the intervals between the fine things in 
Scotland are very dreary ; — whereas in Cumberland 
and M^estmoreland there is a cabinet of beauties, — 
each thing being beautiful in itself, and the very pas. 
sage from one lake, mountain, or valley, to another, 
is itself a beautiful thing again. The Scotch lakes are 
80 Uke one another, from their great size, that in a pic- 
ture you are obliged to read their names ; but the English 
lakes, especially Derwent Water, or rather the whole 
vale of Keswick, is so rememberable, that, after having 
been once seen, no one ever requires to be told what 
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it is when drawn. This vale is about as large a basin 
as Loch Lomond; the latter is covered with water; 
but in the former instance^ we have two lakes with a 
charming river to connect them, and lovely villages at 
the foot of the mountain, and other habitations^ which 
give an air of life and cheerfulness to the whole place. 

The land imagery of the north of Devon is most 
delightful. 



September 27. 1830. 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP OPPOSED. MARRIAGE. 

CHARACTERLESSNESS OF WOMEN. 

A PERSON once said to me^ that he could make nothing 
of love, except that it was friendship accidentally com- 
bined with desire. Whence I concluded that he had 
never been in love. For what shall we say of the 
feeling which a man of sensibility has towards his wife 
with her baby at her breast ! How pure from sensual 
desire ! yet how different from friendship ! 

Sympathy constitutes friendship ; but in love there 
is a sort of antipathy, or opposing passion. Each 
strives to be the other, and both together make up one 
whole. 



Luther has sketched the most beautiful picture of 
the nature, and ends, and duties of the wedded life I 
ever read. St. Paul says it is a great symbol, not 
mystery, as we translate it.* 



C( 



Most women have no character at all," said Popet, 
and meant it for satire. Shakspeare, who knew man 

• K*^ f«»«u W i(f tif trit^Ktt fjtiety. vi fjwa^fi0v Twr9 fAtyei ifrtr iyii Zl 
iJ^ l2r ZfCTf^ mmiilsrh UxXfirieiv. Ephes. c. v. 31, 32. 
f ** Nothing to true as what you once let fall— 
'Mbit womoi have no character at all/ — 
' too loft a lasting mark to bear, 
) dlftinguisb*d by black, brown, and fair.** 

£pi$e. to a Ladgr, v. 1. 
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and woman much better^ saw that it, in fact^ was the 
perfection of woman to be characterless. £yery one 
wishes a Desdemona or Ophelia for a wife^ — creatures 
who^ though they may not always understand you^ do 
always feel you^ and feel with you. 



September 28. 1830. 

MENTAL ANARCHY. 



Why need we talk of a fiery hell ? If the will, which 
is the law of our nature, were withdrawn from our 
memory, fancy, understanding, and reason, no other 
hell could equal, for a spiritual being, what we should 
then feel, from the anarchy of our powers. It would 
be conscious madness — a horrid thought ! 



October 5. 1830. 



EAR AND TASTE FOR MUSIC DIFFERENT. ENGLISH 

LITURGY. BELGIAN REVOLUTION. 

In politics, what begins in fear usually ends in folly. 



An ear for music is a very different thing from a 
taste for music. I have no ear whatever ; I could not 
sing an air to save my life ; but I have the in tensest 
delight in music, and can detect good from bad. Naldi, 
a good fellow, remarked to me once at a concert, that I 
did not seem much interested with a piece of Rossini's 
which had just been performed. I said, it sounded to 
me like nonsense verses. But I could scarcely con- 
tain myself when a thing of Beethoven s followed. 



I never distinctly felt the heavenly superiority of the 
prayers in the English liturgy, till 1 had attended some 
kirks in the country parts of Scotland. 
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I call these strings of school boys or girls which we 
meet near London — walking advertisements. 



The Brussels riot — I cannot bring myself to dignify 
it with a higher name — is a wretched parody on the 
last French revolution. Were I King William, I 
would banish the Belgians, as Coriolanus banishes the 
Romans in Shakspeare.* It is a wicked rebellion 
without one just cause. 



October 8. 1830. 

GALILEO, NEWTON, KEPLER, BACON. 

Galileo was a great genius, and so was Newton ; but 
it would take two or three Galileos and Newtons to 
make one Kepler, f It is in the order of Providence, 
that the inventive, generative, constitutive mind — the 
Kepler — should come first ; and then that the patient 
and collective mind — the Newton — should follow, and 
elaborate the pregnant queries and illumining guesses 
of the former. The laws of the planetary system are, 
in fact, due to Kepler. There is not a more glorious 
achievement of scientific genius upon record, than 
Kepler's guesses, prophecies, and ultimate apprehension 
of the law J of the mean distances of the planets as con* 
nected with the periods of their revolutions round the 
sun. Gravitation, too, he had fully conceived ; but, 

• " You common cry of curs I whose breath I hate 
As reek o* the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men ''' 

That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! " 

ActiiL 8C.3. 

f Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa, on the 15th of February, 1564. John 
Kepler was born at Wdl, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, on the Slst of 
December, 1571. — Ed. 

X Namely, that the squares of their times rary at the cubes of their 
distancet. — Ed. 
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because it seemed inconsistent with some received ob- 
servations on lights be gave it up^ in allegiance^ as be 
says^ to Nature. Yet the idea vexed and haunted bis 
mind; " Vexat me et lacessit" are his words^ I 
believe. 

We praise Newton*s clearness and steadiness. He 
100^ clear and steady^ no doubt^ whilst working out^ by 
the help of an admirable geometry^ the idea brought 
forth by another. Newton had his ether^ and could 
not rest in — he could not conceive — the idea of a law. 
He thought it a physical thing after all. As for his 
chronology^ I believe^ those who are most competent to 
judge^ rely on it less and less every day. His lucubra- 
tions on Daniel and the Revelations seem to me little 
less than mere raving. 



Personal experiment is necessary^ in order to correct 
oar own observation of the experiments which Nature 
herself makes for us — I mean^ the phenomena of the 
universe. But then observation is^ in tum^ wanted to 
direct and substantiate the course of experiment. Ex- 
periments alone cannot advance knowledge^ without ob- 
servation ; they amuse for a time, and then pass off the 
scene and leave no trace behind them. 



Bacon^ when like himself — for no man was ever 
more inconsistent — says, *^ Prudens qiuBstio — di' 
midium scientuB est," 



October QO. 1830. 

THE REFORMATION. 



At the Reformation, the first reformers were beset with 
an almost morbid anxiety not to be considered heretical 
in point of doctrine. They knew that the Romanists 
on the watch to fasten the brand of heresy upon 
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tbetn wliencTer a fair pretext could be found ; and ll 
have no doubt it was the excess of this fear which al 
once led to the burning of ServetuB, and also to tht 
tlianks offered by all the Protestant churches, to Calvin j 
and (he Church of Geneva, for burning him. 



November 21. 1830. 



never makes a figure in quietude. He asloundi-' 

the vulgar with a certain enormity of exertion ; he 
takes an acre of canvass, on which he scrawls every 
thing. He thinks aloud ; every thing in his mini^ 
good, bad, or indifferent, out it comes ; he is like the 
Newgate gutter, flowing with garbage, dead dogs, and 
mud. He w preeminently a man of many thought*, 
with no ideas : hence he is always bo lengthy, because 
he must go through every thing to see any thing. 

It is a melancholy thing to live when ihere is no 
vision in the land. Where are our statesmen to 
this emergency ? I see no reformer who asks himsdfj 
the question. What is it that I propose to myself to- 
efibct in the result ? 

Is the House of Commons to be re-cons (meted M 
the principle of a representation of interests, or 
ddegation of men f If on the former, we may, per- 
haps, see our way ; if on the latter, you can neve 
reason, stop short of universal suffrage ; and in 
case, I am sure that women have as good a right to toW 
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March 20. 1831. 

GOVERNMENT. EARL GREY. 

Government is not founded on property, taken merely 
as such, in the abstract ; it is founded on unequal pro- 
perty ; the inequaUty is an essential term in the po- 
sition. The phrases — higher, middle, and lower 
classes^ with reference to this point of representation — 



I^slator, and at most dare only recede so far from its right as to delegate 
to chosen deputies the power of representing and declaring the general 
wilL But this is wholly without proof; for it has been already fully 
shown, that, according to the principle out of which this consequence 
is attempted to be drawn, it is not the actual man, but the abstract reason 
akme, that is the sovereign and rightAil lawgiver. The confusion of two 
things so different is so gross an error, that the Constituent Assembly 
could scarce proceed a step in their declaration of rights, without some 
glaring inconsistency. Children are excluded from all political power; 
are they not human beings in whom the faculty of reason resides ? Yes ! 
ba^n them the faculty is not yet adequately developed. But are not gross 
ignorance, inveterate superstition, and the habitual tyranny of passion 
and sensuality, equally preventives of the developement, equally impedi- 
ments to the rightAil exercise, of the reason, as childhood and early 
youth ? Who would not rely on the judgment of a well-educated English 
lad, bred in a yirtuous and enlightened family, in preference to that of a 
bmtal Russian, who believes that he can scourge his wooden idol into 
good humour, or attributes to himself the merit of perpetual prayer, when 
he has fastened the petitions, which his priest has written for him, on the 
wings of a windmill? Again: women are likewise excluded; a full half, 
and that assiuredly the most innocent, the most amiable half, of the whole 
homan race is excluded, and this too by a Constitution which boasts to 
have no other foundations but those of universal reason ! Is reason, then, 
an aiBur of sex ? No ! but women are commonly in a state of dependence, 
and are not likely to exercise their reason with freedom. Well ! and does 
not tills ground of exclusion apply with equal or greater force to the poor, 
to the infirm, to men in embarrassed circumstances, to all, in short, whose 
Buuntenance, be it scanty, or be it ample, depends on the will of others ? 
How far are we to go ? Where must we stop ? What classes should we 
admit ? Whom must we disfVanchise ? The objects concerning whom we 
are to determine these questions, are all human beings, and differenced 
ftom each other by degrees only, these degrees, too, oftentimes changing. 
Tet the principle on which the whole system rests, is that reason is not 
soseeptible of degree. Nothing, therefore, which subsists wholly in de- 
grees, the changes of which do not obey any necessary law, can be the ob- 
ject of pure science, or determinable by mere reason.*'— Vol L p. 341. En. 

I 2 
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ua delnsire; no such diiisioiis as clashes actuall}' exist 
in society. Tbne is an indissoluble blending and in. 
lerfitdaa of persons from top to bollom ; and no man 
can true a line of separation through them, except 
nich > confessedly unmeaning and unjustifiable line of 
political empiricigm as lOJ- householders. I cannot 
diicover a ray uf principle in the government plan, — 
not a hint of (be effect of the change upon the balance 
of the estates of the realm, — not a remaric on the 
nature of the constitution of I^ngland, and the character 
of the properly of so many millions of its inliabitwts. 
Half the wealth of this country is purely artificial, — 
existing only in and on the credit given to it by the 
integrity and honesty of the nation. This property 
appears, in many instances, a heavy burthen to the 
numerical majority of the people, and they believe that 
it CBUsea all their distress : and ihey are now to hire 
the maintenance of this property committed to thdr 
good faith — the lamb to the wolves ! 

Necker, you remember, askeil the people to come 
and help him against the aristocracy. The people came 
fast enough at his bid<Ung; but, somehow or other, 
they would not go away again when they had done 
their work. 1 hope Lord Grey will not see himself o 
his friends in the woeful case of the conjuror, who, with. 
infinite zeal and pains, called up the devils to do some- 
thing for him. They came at the word, throngiu 
aliout him, grinning, and howling, and dancing, sOfl 
wliiiiklng their long tails in diabolic glee; but wlmi 
tliey luked him what he wanted of them, tlie pota 
wrotch, frightened out his of wits, could only stammef 
forth, — "1 pray you, my friends, be gone 
Mltiliil" At which the devils, with one 'Voi< 
ptol,— 

'I VmI yui! we'll go down ! we'll go down! — 
lllil WW 'II ink* you with ua to Ewim or to drown ! 

• Ml Cul.iiilii? iiiuil h.y* been Ihlnking of Unl " verj pithy id 
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June 25. 1831. 

GOVERNMENT. POPULAR REPRESENTATION. 

The three great ends which a statesman ought to pro- 
pose to himself in the government of a nation^ are^ — 
1. Security to possessors ; 2. Facility to acquirers ; and^ 
3. Hope to all. 

A nation is the unity of a people. King and parlia. 
ment are the unity made visihle. The king and the 
peers are as integral portions of this manifested unity 
as the commons.* 



able** ballad by the Laureate, wherein is shown how a young man "would 
read unlawAiI books, and how he was punished : "— 

" The young man, he began to read 
He knew not what, but he would proceed. 
When there was heard a sound at the door. 
Which as he read on grew more and more. 

** And more and more the knocking grew. 
The young man knew not what to do : 
But trembling in fear he sat within, 
TUl the door was broke, and the devil came in. 

** * What would'st thou with me ? ' the wicked one cried ; 
But not a word the young roan replied; 
Every hair on his head was standing upright, 
And his limbs like a palsy shook with affKght 

*• What would'st thou with me ? * cried the author of ill ; 
But the wretched young man was silent still," &c. 

The catastrophe is yery terrible, and the moral, though addressed by the 
poet to young men only, is quite at applicable to old men, as the times 
•how. 

'* Henceforth let all young men take heed 
How in a conjuror's books they read!*' 

Southey^s Minor Poems, vol iii. p. 92. — Ed. 

* Mr. Coleridge was very fond of quoting Geoige Withers's fine lines : ^ 

" Let not your king and parliament in one. 
Much less apart, mistake themselves for that 
Which is most worthy to be thought upon : 
Nor think they are, essentially, The State. 
Let them not fancy that th* authority 
And privileget upon them bestown, 

I 3 



In that imperfect state of society in which our 
of representation began, the interests of the i 
were pretty exactly commenEUrale with its tni 
divisions. The counties, tlie towns, and the se&port^, 
accurately enough represented the only interests lheB> 
existing ; that is say, — the landed, the shop-keeping 
or manufacturing, aud the mercantile. But 
century past, at least, this division has liecome notori*, 
ously imperfect, aoine of the most vital interests of tlui 
empire being now totally unconnected with any Engliahi 
hicahties. Yet now, when the evil and the want aift' 
known, we are to abandon the accommodations which li 
necessity of the case had worked out for itself, and begh) 
again with a rigidly territorial plan of representation i 
The miserable tendency of all is to destroy our n»- 
tionahty, which consists, in a principal degree, ii 
representative government, and to convert it it 
degrading delegation of the populace. There i 
unity for a people but in a representation of national 
interests ; a delegation from the passions or wishes ol 
tlie individuals themselves is a rope of sand. 

Undoubtetlly it is a great evil, that there should bi 
such an evident discrepancy between the law and the 
practice of the constitution in the matter of the repre^ 
sentation. Such a direct, yet clandestine, contravention 
of solemn resolutions and estabhsbed laws is imraoral^ 
and greatly injurious to the cause of legal loyalty and 
general subordination in the minds of the people. ~ 
then a statesman should consider that these very c 
traventions of law in practice point out to him tha 
places in the body politic which need a remodeUing a 
the law. You acknowledge a certain necessity for in 
direct representation in the present day, and that sudi 
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representation has been instinctively obtained by means 
contrary to law ; why then do you not approximate 
the useless law to the useful practice^ instead of aban- 
doning both law and practice for a completely new 
system of your own ? 

The malignant duplicity and unprincipled tergiver- 
sations of the specific Whig newspapers are to me 
detestable. I prefer the open endeavours of those 
publications which seek to destroy the churchy and in- 
t];oduce a republic in effect : there is a sort of honesty 
in that which I approve, though I would with joy lay 
down my life to save my country from the consum- 
mation which is so evidently desired by that section of 
the periodical press. 



June 26. 1831. 

NAPIER. BUONAPARTE. SOUTHEY. 

I HAVE been exceedingly impressed with the evil pre- 
cedent of Colonel Napier's History of the Peninsular 
War. It is a specimen of the true French military 
school ; not a thought for the justice of the war, — not 
a consideration of the damnable and damning iniquity 
of the French invasion. All is looked at as a mere 
game of exquisite skill, and the praise is regularly 
awarded to the most successful player. How perfectly 
ridiculous is the prostration of Napier's mind, appa- 
rently a powerful one, before the name of Buonaparte ! 
I declare I know no book more likely to undermine the 
national sense of right and wrong in matters of foreign 
interference than this work of Napier's. 

If A. has a himdred means of doing a certain thing, 
and B. has only one or two, is it very wonderful, or 
does it argue very transcendant superiority, if A. sur- 
passes B. ? Buonaparte was the child of circumstances^ 

I 4 
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which he neither originated nor controlled, 
no chance of preserving his power but by < 
warfare. No thought of a wise tranquilliz 
shaken elements of France seems ever to have [ 
through his mind ; and I believe that at no part of hii 
reign could he have Burvived one year's continued 
peace. He never had but one obstacle to contend with 
— physical force ; commonly the least difficult enemj 
a general, sulgect to courtB.martial and courts of con- 






Southey'a History* ia on the right aide, and starts 
boTD the right point ; but he ia personally fond of the 
Spaniards, and in bringing forward their nationality in 
the promioent manner it deserves, he does not, in my 
judgment, state with sufficient clearneEs the truth, I 
the nationality of the Spaniards was not founded 
any just ground of good government or wise laws, but 
was, in factj very little more than a rooted anti]>aihy to, 
all strangers as such. In this sense every thing 
national in Spain. Even their so called Catholic reli- 
gion ia exclusively national in a genuine Spaniard' 
mind; he does not r^ard the religions professions o 
the Frenchman or Itahan at all in the same light wilb 
his own. 



F^TROrrAOB c 



The darkest despotisms on the Continent have doni 
more for the growth and elevation of the fine arts thai 
the English government, A great musical composer ii 
Germany and Italy is a great man in society, and i 
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leal dignity md rank are universally conceded to him. 
So it is with a sculptor^ or painter^ or architect With- 
out this sort of encouragement and patronage such arts 
as OEiusic and painting will never come into great emi- 
nence. In this country there is no general reverence 
for the fine arts ; and the sordid spirit of a money- 
nmM«nng philosophy would meet any proposition for 
the fostering of art^ in a genial and extended sense, 
with the oonunercial maxim^ — Lamexfaire. Paga- 
nini^ indeed^ will make a fortune^ because he can 
actually sell ihe tones of his fiddle at so much a scrape; 
but Mozart himself might have languished in a garret 
fior any thing that would have been done for him here. 



There are three classes into which all the women 
past seventy that ever I knew were to he divided : — 
1. That dear old soul; 2. That old woman; 3. That 
old witch. 



July 2^, 1831. 

PICTURES.* 



Observe the remarkable difibrence between Claude 
and Teniers in their power of painting vacant space. 

* All the following remarks in this section were made at the exhibition 
of ancient masters at the British Gallery in Pall Mall. The recollection of 
those two hours has made the rooms of that Institution a melancholy place 
fat woe. Mr. Coleridge was in high spirits, and seemed to kindle in his 
■ind at the contemplation of the splendid pictures before him. He did 
BoC examine them all by the catalogue, but anchored himself before some 
ttree oat four great works, telling me that he saw the rest of the Gallery 
fotentiaUy. I can yet distinctly recall him, half leaning on his old simple 
stick, and his hat off in one hand, whilst with the fingers of the other he 
vent on, as was his constant wont, figuring in the air a commentary of 
aull diagrams, wherewith, as he fancied, he could translate to the eye 
diose rdations of form and space which his words might fail to convey 
With oleamets to the ear. His admiration for Rubens showed itself in a 
sort of joy and brotherly fondness ; he looked as if he would shake hands 
wiUi his pictures. What the company, which by degrees formed itself 



Claude mitkea his whole landscape a plenum : the air ii 
quite as subscantial bb any other part of the i 
Hence there arc no true dijitances, and every thinj 
presses at once and equally upon the eye. There i 
iomething close and almofit su^cating in the atn 
sphere of some of Claude'a sunsets. Never did t 
one paint air, the thin air, the absolutely appari 
vacancy between oliieet and object, so admirably i 
TenieiB, That picture of the Archers • exemplifle* 
this excellence. See the distances between those uglj" 
louts ! how perfectly true to the fact ! 

£ut oh ! what a wonderful picture is that Triumpb 
of SilenuB ! + It is the very revelry of hell. Ever^ 
evil passion is there that coidd in any way be forcedl 
into juxtaposition with joyance. Mark the lust, i 
hard by, the hate. Every part is pregnant with libi- 
dinous nature without one spark of the grace of Heaven. 
The animal is triumphing — not over, but — ' 
absence, in the non-existence, of the spiritual part of 
man. I could fancy that Rubens had seen 



cup iheir iiands, a 



er.hilrcd, bright-cyrf, muiic-brMlhing, old man, I 

^cl» ; Uicre wu probably nob one Ebera wbo knew him to tv 

Uarlner, who .held people vitli hl> gUUerlng eye, and cgB 



lympithy. Hu HUt verity, 
r via in compaby with him il 
?red not who, did nDl pravokn 
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That landscape * on the other side is only less mag. 
nificent than dear Sir George Beaumont's^ now in the 
National Gallery. It has the same charm. Ruhens 
does not take for* his suhjects grand or novel conform- 
ations of ohjects; he has^ you see^ no precipices^ no 
forests^ no frowning castles^ — nothing that a poet 
would take at all times^ and a painter take in these 
times. No; he gets some little ponds^ old tumhle- 
down cottages^ that ruinous ch^teau^ two or three 
peasants^ a hay.rick^ and other such humhle images^ 
which looked at in and hy themselves convey no pleasure 
and excite no surprise ; hut he — and he Peter Paul 
Rubens alone — handles these every- day ingredients of 
all common landscapes as they are handled in nature ; 
he throws them into a vast and magnificent whole^ 
consisting of heaven and earth and all things therein. 
He extracts the latent poetry out of these common 
ohjects^ — that poetry and harmony which every man 
of genius perceives in the face of nature^ and which 
many men of no genius are taught to perceive and 
feel after examining such a picture as this. In other 
landscape painters the scene is confined and as it 
were imprisoned ; — in Ruhens the landscape dies a 
natural death ; it fades away into the apparent infinity 
of space. 

So long as Rubens confines himself to space and 
outward figure — to the mere animal man with animal 
passions — he is^ I may say^ a god amongst painters. 
His satyrs, Silenuses^ lions^ tigers^ and dogs, are almost 
godlike; but the moment he attempts any thing in- 
volving or presuming the spiritual^ his gods and god- 
desses^ his nymphs and heroes^ become beasts^ absolute^ 
unmitigated beasts. 



The Italian masters differ from the Dutch in this — 
that in their pictures ages are perfectly ideal. The 
infant that Raffael's Madonna holds in her arms can- 

* " Landscape with setting Sun,**— Lord Farnborough's picture.— Ed. 
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July 25. 1831. 

CHILIiINGWORTH. SUPERSTITION OF MALTESE, SICI- 
LIANS^ AND ITALIANS. 

It is now twenty years since I read Chillingworth's 
book^; but certainly it seemed to me that bis main 
position^ that the mere text of the Bible is the sole and 
exdusive ground of Christian faith and practice^ is 
quite untenable against the Romanists. It entirely de- 
stroys the conditions of a churchy of an authority re- 
siding in a religious community, and all that holy sense 
of brotherhood which is so sublime and consolatory to 
a meditative Christian. Had I been a Papist, I should 
not have wished for a more vanquishable opponent in 
controversy. I certainly believe Chillingworth to have 
been in some sense a Socinian. Lord Falkland, his 
friend^ said so in substance. I do not deny his skill in 
dialectics ; he was more than a match for Knott f to 
be sure. 

* '* Hie Religion of Protestants a safe Way to Salvation ; or, an Answer 
to a Booke entitled ' Mercy and Truth ; or, Charity maintained by Catho- 
Ucks,* which pretends to prove the contrary." 

-f Socinianism, or some inclination that way, is an old and clinging 
charge against Chillingworth. On the one hand/ it is well known that 
be subscribed the articles of the church of England, in the usual form, 
on the 80th of July, 1638 ; and on the other, it is equally certain that within 
two years immediately previous, he wrote the letter to some unnamed 
correspondent, be^nning " Dear Harry,** and printed in all the Lives 
of Chillingworth, in which letter he sums up his arguments upon the 
Arian doctrine in this passage : — " In a word, whosoever shall fteely and 
impartially consider of this thing, and how on the other side the ancient 
Iktbers' weapons against the Arrians are in a manner only places of Scrip. 
ture (and these now for the most part discarded as importunate and un- 
ooocluding), and how in the argument drawne Arom the authority of the 
ancient fothers, they are almost always defendants, and scarse ever oppo 
nents, he shall not choose but cortfesse, or at least he very inclinable to 
beleeve, that the doctrine o/Arrius is eyther a truth, or at least no damnable 
heresy.** The truth is, however, that the Socinianism of Chillingworth, 
such as it may have been, had more reference to the doctrine of the 
redemption of man than of the being of God. 

Edward Knott's real name was Matthias Wits(Mi. — Ed. 



I must be bold enough U> sai?, that I do not think 
that even Hooker puts the idea of a church on the ' 
foundation. 



The snperstition of the peasantry and lower order* 
generally in Malta, Sicily, ami Italy exceeds commi 
belief. It is unlike the Guperstition of Spain, nhich 
a jealous fanaticisn), haviug reference to their catho- 
icism, and always glancing on heresy. The popular 
snpersdtion of Itidy is the ofispring of the climaie, the 
old assodattons, the manners, and the very names of the 
places. It is pure paganism, undisturbed by any. 
ansiety about orthodoxy, or animosity against heretii 
Hence, it is much more good-natured and pleasing 
a traveller's feelings, and certainly not a ivhit less like 
the true religion of our dear Lord than the gloomy 
idolatry of the Spaniards. 

I well remember, when in Valetta in 1805, asking 
boy who watted on me, what a certain procession, then 
passing, was, and his answering with great quickness,. 
that it was Jesus Christ, who lives here (#/o di cat 
qui), and when he comes out, it is in the shape of 
wafer. But, " Eccelenza," said he, smiling and oa 
reeling himself, " non e Cristiano."' 



hBppFnalubc|iHasinsthroui[E] the stmt. Every ooe wu pi'Astn 
gukde became ao ; and,nDttDbe>liisuUr, I wentdmvn jiUa. After tj 
ma joLmi^y, 1 Dbscrred kn my guide an unutual aeTioutii«B a 
illence, bhich, afler mabf ilwuf And haht, hai interrupted bjrn I 
uid leave requeBted to aak ■ quatLon. ThU wu cf course ^tran 
tbe ensuing didlD^e look ptice. tiulde. "Brgnor, are you Chen ACfarte.: 
t(pn F " ColeHdge. " t hope an." G. " What T are all Eng 
ChriiUani?" C " I hope and truil thej aie." G."Wh»t!«re 
Tnrln? Are jou iiot damned «ernaUr?" C "I Initl not, 
ChtiiL" G, " What I you believo in Chriil then ? ■' C. " Certainly," 
Thli aBiwer produced another long ilLenee. At length mi guldn again 
^ic^, itill doubling the grand pi^nlorm; Chrlitianlcy. Q. " I'm think. 
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July so. 1831. 

ASOILL. THE FRENCH. 

AflQiiiii was an extraordinary man^ and his pamphlet* 
is invaluable. He undertook to prove that man is 
literally immortal ; or, rather^ that any given living 
man might probably never die. He complains of the 
cowardly practice of dying. He was expelled from two 
Houses of Commons for blasphemy and atheism, as was 
pretended ; — really I suspect because he was a staunch 
Hanoverian. I expected to find the ravings of an 
enthusiast, or the sullen snarlings of an infidel ; whereas 
I found the very soul of Swift — an intense half self- 
deceived humorism. I scarcely remember elsewhere 
such uncommon skill in logic, such lawyer-like acute- 
ness^ and yet such a grasp of common sense. Each of 
his paragraphs is in 'itself a whole, and yet a link be- 
tween the preceding and following ; so that the entire 
series forms one argument, and yet each is a diamond in 
itself. 



etftdnly damned ? ** C. " Nothing very material ; nothing that can pre. 
vent our both going to heaven, I hope We believe in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost." G. (interrupting me} " Oh those damned 
priests ! what liars they are I But (pausing) we can't do without them ; 
we can't go to heaven without them. But tell me, Signor, what are the 
diffinvnces ? ** C. " Why, for instance, we do not worship the Virgin." 
6. •* And why not, Signor ? " C. " Because, though holy and pure, we 
think her still a woman, and, therefore, do not pay her the honour due to 
God.** G. ** But do you not worship Jesus, who sits on the right hand of 
God ? »• C'** We da" G. " Then why not worship the Virgin, who sits 
on ttie left? " C. ** I did not know she did. If you can show it me 
in tlie Scriptures, I shall readily agree to worship her." " Oh,** said my 
man, with uncommon triumph, and cracking his fingers, " sicuro, Signor I 
denro, Signor ! " — Ed. 

• *< An argument proving, that, according to the covenant of eternal 
fife, revealed in theTScriptures, man may be translated from hence, with- 
oat passing through death, although the human nature of Christ himself 
oonld not be thus translated, till he had passed through death." Asgill 
£ed in the year 17S8, in the King's Bench prison, where he had been 
a priMmer for debt thirty years. — Ed. 
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August 6. 1831. 

THE QOOP AND THE TRUE. -^^^ BOMISH RELIGION. 

There is the love of the good for the good's sake^ and 
the love of the truth for the truth's sake. 1 have known 
many^ especially women^ love the good for the good's 
sake ; but very few, indeed, and scarcely one woman, 
love the truth for the truth's sake. Yet without the 
latter, the former may become, as it has a thousand 
times been, the source of persecution of the truth, — 
the pretext and motive of inquisitorial cruelty and party 
zealotry. To see clearly that the love of the good and 
the true is ultimately identical — is given only to those 
who love both sincerely and without any foreign ends. 



Look through the whole history of countries pro- 
fessing the Romish religion, and you will uniformly 
find the leaven of this besetting and accursed principle 
of action — that the end will sanction any means. 



August 8. 1831. 

ENGLAND AND HOLLAND. 



The conduct of this country to King William of Hol- 
land has been, m my judgment, base and unprincipled 
beyond any thing in our history since the times of 
Charles the Second. Certainly, Holland is one of the 
most important allies that England has ; and we are 
dmng our utmost to subject it, and Portugal, to French 
influence, or even dominion ! Upon my word, the 
English people, at this moment, are like a man palsied 
in every part of his body but one, in which one part 
he is so morbidly sensitive that he cannot bear to have 
it so much as breathed upon, whilst you may pinch 
him with a hot forceps elsewhere without his taking 
any notice of it« 

K 
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August 8. 1831. 

IRON. GALVA^nSX. HEAT. 

Iron is the most ductile of all hard metals^ and the 
hardest of all ductile metals. With the exception of 
nickel, in which it is dimly seen^ iron is die only 
metal in which the magnetic power is visible. Indeed^ 
it is almost impossible to purify nickel of iron. 



Cralyanism is the union of electricity and magnetism, 
and, by being continuous, it exhibits an image of life ; 
— I say, an image only : it is life in death. 



Heat is the mesothesis or indifference of light and 
matter. 



Auffust 14. 1831. 

NATIONAL COLONLA.L CHARACTER, AND NAVAL 

DISCIPLINE. 

The character of most nations in their colonial de- 
pendencies is in an inverse ratio of excellence to their 
character at home. The best people in the mother- 
country will generally be the worst in the colonies ; the 
worst at home will be the best abroad. Or, perhaps^ I 
may state it less offensively thus : — The colonists rf a 
weU govemed-country will degenerate ; those of an ilL 
governed country will improve. I am now considering 
the natural tendency of such colonists if left to them« 
selves ; of course, a direct act of the legislature of the 
mother-country will break in upon this. Where this 
tendency is exemplified, the cause is obvious. In 
countries well governed and happily conditioned, none^ 
or very few, but those who are desperate through vice 
or folly> or who are mere trading adventurers, yviH be 
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willing to leave their homes and settle in another hemi- 
sphere ; and of those who do go, the hest and worthiest 
are always striving to acquire the means of leaving the 
colony, and of returning to their native land, in ill- 
governed and ill-conditioned countries, on the contrary, 
the most respectable of the people are willing and anxious 
to emigrate for the chance of greater security and en- 
larged freedom ; and if they succeed in obtaining these 
blessings in almost any degree, they have little induce- 
ment, on the average, to wish to abandon their second 
and bett«' country. Hence, in the former case, the 
colonists consider themselves as mere strangers, so. 
journers, bircU of passage, and shift to live from hand 
to mouth, with litde regard to lasting improvenlent of 
the place of their temporary commerce ; whilst, in the 
latter ease, men feel attached to a community to which 
they are individually indebted for otherwise unattain- 
able benefits, and for the most part learn to regard it as 
their abode, and to make themselves as happy and com- 
fortable in it as possible. I believe that the internal 
condition and character of the English and French 
West India islands of the last century amply verified 
this distindion ; the Dutdh colonists most certainly did, 
and have always done. 

Analogous to this, though not founded on precisely 
the same principle, is the fact that the severest naval 
discipline is always found in the ships of the freest 
nations, and the most lax discipline in the ships of the 
most oppressed. Hence, the naval discipline of the 
Americans is the sharpest ; then that of the English * ; 

* TtM expression needs exp1anati<»i. - It looks as if Mr. Coleridge rated 
the degree of liberty enjoyed by the English, after tliat of the citizens of 
tbe United States ; but he meant no such thing. His meaning was, that 
the fonn of government of the latter was more democratic, and formally 
Milgned more power to each individual. The Amierieans, as a nation, had 
BO better friend in England than Coleridge; he contemplated their growth 
with interest, and prophesied highly of their destiny, whether under their 
pretent or other governments. But he well knew their besetting faults 
and their peculiar difficulties, and was most deliberately of opinion that 
tbe English had, for 130 years last past, .possessed a measure of individual 
freedom and social dignity which had never been equalled, much less sur. 
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then that of the Frentrh (t speak a 
■nd on boanl a Spanish ship, there 



it used to be) 



At Genoa, the word " Liberty " is, or used 
engraved on the chains of the galley --slaTes, and the 
(loora of the dungeons. 



August 15. 1831. 



I CANNOT contain my indignation at the conduct of onr 
gOTemroent towards Holland. They have nndoubtedlj 
forgotten the true and well- reeogni zed policy of this 
country in regard to Putlugal in permitting the 
faction in France to take possesEion of the Tagus^ and 
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to bullj the Portuguese upon so flimsy — indeed^ false 
— a pretext * ; yet, in this instance, something may be 
said for them. Miguel is such a wretch, that I ac 
knowledge a sort of morality in leaving him to he 
cuffed and insulted ; though, of course, this is a poor 
answer to a statesman who alleges the interest and 
policy of the country. But> as to the Dutch and King 
William : the first, as a nation, the most ancient ally, 
the alter idem of £ngland> the best deserving of the 
cause of freedom and religion and morality of any 
people in Europe ; and the second, the very best sove- 
reign now in Christendom, ^iih, perhaps, the single 
exception of the excellent king of Sweden + ; — was 
ever any thing so mean and cowardly as the behaviour 
of England ! The Five Powers have, throughout this 
conference, been actuated exclusively by a selfish desire 
to preserve peace-*-! should rjlther say, to smother 
war — at the expense of a most valuable but inferior 
power. They have over and over again acknowledged 
the justice of the Dutch claims, and the absurdity of 
the Belgian pretences^ but as the Belgians Were also 
as impudent as they were iniquitous, — as they would 
not yield theif point, why then — that peace may be 
preserved — the Dutch must yield theirs! A foreign 
prince comes into Belgium, pending these negotiations, 
and takes an unqualified oath to maintain the Belgian 
demands : — what could King William or the Dutch 
do, if they ever thereafter meant to call themselves 
independent, but resist and resent this outrage to the 
uttermost? It was a crisis in which every consider- 
ation of state became inferior to the strong sense and 
duty of national honour. WTien, indeed, the French 

• Meaning, principally, the whipping, so richly deserved, inflicted on 
a Frenchman called Bonhomme, for committing a disgusting breach of 
common decency in the cathedral of Coimbra, during divine service in 
PaasioD Week. ~ £o. 

f ** Every thing that I have heard or read of this sovereign has con. 
tributed to the impression on my mind, that he is a good and a wise man, 
and worthy to be the king of a virtuous people, the purest specimen of the 
Gothic race." — Church and State, p. 125. n. — Ed. 
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appear in the fields King William retires. " I now 
see," he may say, " that the powers of Europe are 
determined to abet the Belgians. The justice of such 
a proceeding I leave to their conscience and the decision 
of history. It is now no longer a question whether I 
am tamely to submit to rebels and a usurper ; it is no 
longer a quarrel between Holland and Belgium: it is 
an alliance of all Europe against Holland, — m which 
case I yield. I have no desire to sacrifice my people.*' 



When Leopold said that he was called to *' reign 
over four millions of noble Belgians," I thought the 
phrase would have been more germane to the matter, if 
he had said that he was called to *' rein in four million 



restive asses." 



August 20, 1831. 

GREAT^JST HAPPINESS PRINCIPLE. HOBBISM. 

O. P. Q. in the Morning Chronicle is a clever fellow. 
He is for the greatest possible happiness for the greatest 
possible number, and for the longest possible time! 
So am I ; so are you, and every one of us, I will 
venture to say, round the tea-table. First, however, 
what does O. P. Q. mean by the word happiness ? and, 
secondly, how does he propose to make other persons 
agree in his definition of the term ? Don't you see the 
ridiculous absurdity of setting up that as a principle or 
motive of action, which is, in fact, a necessary and 
essential instinct of our very nature — an rnbom and 
inextinguishable desire ? How can creatures susceptible 
of pleasure and pain do otherwise than desire happiness? 
But, what happiness? That is the question. The 
American savage, in scalping his fallen enemy, pursues 
his happiness naturally and adequately. A Chickasaw, 
or Pawnee Bentham, or O. P. Q., would necessarily 
hope for the most fie(\\iewt opportunities possible of 
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scalping the greatest possible number of savages^ for the 
longest possible time. There is no escaping this 
absurdity, unless you come back to a standard of reason 
and duty, imperative upon our merely pleasurable 
sensations. Oh ! but, says O. P. Q., I am for the hap- 
piness of others ! Of others ! Are you, indeed ? Well, 
I happen to be one of those others, and, so far as I can 
judge from what you show me of your habits and 
views, I would rather be excused from your banquet of 
happiness. Your mode of happiness would make me 
miserable. To go about doing as much good as possi- 
ble to as many men as possible, is, indeed, an excellent 
object for a man to propose to himself; but then, in 
order that you may not sacrifice the real good and 
happiness of others to your particular views, which 
may be quite different from your neighbour's, you 
must do that good to others which the reason, common 
to all, pronounces to be good for all. In this sense 
your fine maxim is so very true as to be a mere truism. 



So you object, with old Hobbes, that I do good 
actions for the pleasure of a good conscience ; and so, 
after all, I am only a refined sensualist ! Heaven bless 
you, and mend your logic ! Don't you see that if con- 
science, which is in its nature a consequence, were thus 
anticipated and made an antecedent — a party instead 
of a judge — it would dishonour your draft upon it — 
it would not pay on demand ? Don't you see that, in 
truth, the very fact of acting with this motive properly 
and logically destroys all claim upon conscience to give 
you any pleasure at all ? 



August 9.9,. 1831. 

THE TWO MODES OF POLlTICAIi ACTION. 

Thebe are many able and patriotic members in the 
House of Commons — Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Robert 
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Fed, aiid Bome olhers. But I grieve that they a 
hkve the courage or the wisdom — I know not in nhidl V 
the failure is — lo take their Etand upon duty, and loV 
■ppeal to all men as men, — lo the Good and the True,T 
which exist for off, and of which all have an apprebeiuS 
sion. They always set to work — especially, his g 
eminence considered. Sir Robert Peel — by address! 
themselves to individual interests ; the roeasu 
injurious to the linen-drapers, or to the bricklayers ; or ■ 
this clause will bear hard on bobbin-net or poplins, ai 
Eo forth. ^Vhereas tlieir adversaries — the demagogimj 
— always work on the opposite principle: they alwan 
appeal to men ns men ; and, a:: you know, the bimT 
terrible convulsions in society have been wrought t 
such phrases as Jtighin nf Man, Sovereignty qf i 
People, &c., which no one understands, which apply H 
no one in particular, hut to all in general.* The denLI 
works precisely in the same way. He is a very clevW I 
fellow; I have no acquaintance with him, but 1 respeollH 
hie evident talents. Consistent trutli and goodness it 
assuredly in the end overcome every thing ; but fc 
consistent good can never be a match for c 



onty to thE unthinklDg, and U li s bet Chat no 
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evil. Alas ! I look in vain for some wise and vigorous 
man to sound the word Duty in the ears of this gener- 
ation. 



August 24>. 1831. 

TRUTHS AND MAXISIS. 



The £nglish public is not yet ripe to comprehend the 
essential difference between the reason and the under- 
standing —<■ between a principle and a maxim — an 
eternal truth and a mere conclusion generalized from a 
great number of facts. A man^ having seen a million 
moss roses aU red^ concludes from his own experience 
and that of others that all moss roses are red. That is 
a maxim with him — the greatest amount of his know- 
ledge upon the subject. But it is only true until some 
gardener has produced a white moss rose^ — after which 
the maxim is good for nothing. Again^ suppose Adam 
watching the sun sinking under the western horizon for 
the first time; he is seized with gloom and terror^ 
relieved by scarce a ray of hope that he shall ever see 
the glorious light again. The ne&t evening, when it 
declines^ his hopes are stronger^ but still mixed with 
fear ; and even at the end of a thousand years^ all that 
a man can feel is a hope and an expectation so strong 
as to preclude anxiety. Now compare this in its highest 
d^ree with the assurance which you have that the two 
sides of any triangle are together greater than the third. 
This^ demonstrated of one triangle^ is seen to be eternally 
true of all imaginable triangles. This is a truth per- 
ceived at once by the intuitive reason, independently of 
experience. It is and must ever be so, multiply and 
vary the shapes and sizes of triangles as you may. 



It used to be said that four and ^Ye make nine. 
Locke says, that four and five are nine. Now I say, 
that four and five are not nine, but that they will maJce 
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nine. When I see four objects which will form a 
square^ and ^ye which will form a pentagon^ I see that 
they are two different things; when combined, they 
will form a third different figure, which we call nine. 
When separate they are not it, but will make it. 



September 11. 1831, 

DRAYTON AND DANIEL. 



Drayton is a sweet poet, and Selden's notes to the 
early part of the Polyolbion are well worth your perusal. 
Daniel is a superior man ; his diction is pre-eminently 
pure, — of that quality which I believe has always ' 
existed somewhere in society. It is just such English, 
without any alteration, as Wordsworth or Sir George 
Beaumont might have spoken or written in the present 
day. 

Yet there are instances of sublimity in Drayton. 
When deploring the cutting down of some of our old 
forests, he says, in language which reminds the reader 
of Lear, written subsequently, and also of several pas- 
sages in Mr. Words worth ^s poems : — 

" our trees so hack*d above the ground. 

That where their lofty tops the neighbouring countries crown*d. 
Their trunks (like aged folks) pow bare and naked stand, 
Azfor revenge to Heaven each held a withered hand,** * 

That is very fine. 

• Polyol. VII, 

" He (Drayton) was a poet by nature, and carefully improved his talent ; 
one who sedulously laboured to deserve the approbation of such as were 
capable of appreciating and cared nothing for the censures which others 
might pass upon him." ' Like me that list/ he says, 

— * my honest rhymes 



Nor care for critics, nor regard the times.* 

And though he is not a poet virum volitare per ora^ nor one of those 
whose better fortune it is to live in the hearts of their devoted admirers,— 
yet what he deemed his greatest work will be preserved by its sutailect ; 
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September 12. 1831. 

MB. Coleridge's system of philosophy. 

My system, if I may venture to give it so fine a name^ 
is the only attempt, I know, ever made to reduce all 
knowledges into harmony. It opposes no other system, 
but shows what was true in each ; and how that which 
was true in the particular, in each of them became 
error, because it was only half the truth. I have en- 
deavoured to unite the insulated fra^ents of truth, 
and therewith to frame a perfect mirror. I show to 
each system that I fully understand and rightfully 
appreciate what that system means ; hut then I lift up 
that system to a higher point of view, from which I 
enable it to see its former position, where it was, in- 
deed, but under another light and with different rela- 
tions ; — so that the fragment of truth is not only 
acknowledged, but explained. Thus the old astrono- 
mers discovered and maintained much that was true ; 
but, because they were placed on a false ground, and 
looked from a wrong point of view, they never did, they 
never could, discover the truth — that is, the whole 
truth. As soon as they left the earth, their false centre, 
and took their stand in the sun, immediately they saw 
the whole system in itp true light, and their former sta- 
tion remaining, but remaining as a part of the prospect. 
I wish, in short, to connect by a moral copula natural 



•omc of his minor poems have merit enough in thelir execution to ensure 
their preservation ; and no one who studies poetry as an art will think his 
time misspent in perusing the whole, if he have any real love for the art he 
if pursuing. The youth who enters upon that pursuit without a feeling of 
reqtect and gratitude for those elder poets, who by their labours have 
psapared the way for him, is not likely to produce any thing himself 
that will be held in remembrance by posterity.** — The Doctor, &c c. 36. 
P. L 

I heartily trust that the author or authors, as the case may be, of this 
singularly thoughtful and diverting book will in due time continue it. Let 
•ome people say what they please, there has not been the fellow of it pub. 
Uibed for many a long day. — £o. 
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history with political history ; or, in other words, to 
make history scientific, and science historical — to take 
from history its accidentality, and from science its 
fatalism. 



I never from a hoy could, under any circumstances, 
feel the slightest dread of death as such. In all my 
illnesses I have ever had the most intense desire to he 
released from this life, unchecked hy any but one wish, 
namely, to be able to finish my work on Philosophy. 
Not that I have any author's vanity on the subject : 
God knows that I should be absolutely glad, if I could 
hear that the thing had already been done before me. 



Illness never in the smallest degree affects my intel- 
lectual powers. I can think with all my ordinary vigour 
in the midst of pain ; but I am beset with the most 
wretched and unmanning reluctance and shrinking from 
action. I could not upon such occasions take the pen 
in hand to write down my thoughts for all the wide 
world. 



October 26. 1831. 

KEfiXNESS AND SUBTLETV. 

Few men of genius are keen ; but almost every man of 
genius is subtle. If you ask me the difference between 
keenness and subtlety, I answer that it is the difference 
between a point and an edge. To split a hair is ho 
proof of subtlety ; for subtlety acts in distinguishing 
differences — in showing that two things apparently 
one are in fact two ; whereas, to split a hair is to cause 
division, and not to ascertain difference. 
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October 27. 1831. 

DUTIES AND NEEDS OF AN ADVOCATE. 

There is undoubtedly a limit to the exertions of an 
advocate for his client. He has a rights it is his 
bounden duty^ to do every thing which his client might 
honestly do, and to do it T«rith all the effect which any 
exercise of skilly talent^ or knowledge of his own may 
be able to produce. But the advocate has no right, nor 
is it his duty, to do that for his client which his client 
injbro oonsoieniuB has no right to do for himself; as, 
for a gross example, to put in evidence a forged deed or 
will, knowing it to be so forged. As to mere confound- 
ing of witnesses by skilful cross-examination, I own I am 
not disposed to be very strict. The whole thing is per- 
fectly well understood on all hands, and it is little more 
in general than a sort of cudgel-playing between the 
counsel and the witness, in which, I speak with sub- 
mission to you, I think I have seen the witness have 
the best of it as often as his assailant. It is of the 
utmost importance in the administration of justice that 
knowledge and intellectual power should be as far as 
possible equalized between the crown and the prisoner, 
or plaintiff and defendant. Hence especially arises the 
necessity for an order of advocates, — men whose duty 
it ought to be to know what the law allows and disal- 
lows ; but whose interests should be wholly indifferent 
as to the persons or characters of their clients. If a 
certain latitude in examining witnesses is, as experience 
seems to have shown, a necessary mean towards the 
evisceration of the truth of matters of fact, I have no 
doubt, as a moralist, in saying, that such latitude within 
the bounds now existing is justifiable. We must be 
content with a certain quantum in this life, especially 
in matters of public cognizance ; the necessities of so- 
ciety demand it ; we must not be righteous overmuch, 
or wise overmuch ; and, as an old father says, in what 
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Tciti miy there not be s pklhora, when the Scriptaie 
tells us tlut there may under circmnstences be loo mndi 
of virtue and of wisdom ? 

Slill I think that, upon the whole, the advocate L 
placed in a position unfavourable to his moral being, 
and, indeed, to his intelleol aJso, in its higher pawerf,- 
Therefore I would recommend sn advocate to devote ^ 
part of his Idsure time to some study of thv metaphysicfc 
of the mind, or metaphysics of theology ; something, f 
mean, which shall call forth all his powers, and cenlre 
his wishes in the investigation of truth alone, wilhoiU 
reference to a. side to be supported. No studies giT* 
sQch a power of distinguishing as metaphysica), and i 
iheir natural and unperverteil tendency Ihey are enna 
bling and exaldng. Some such studies are wanted I 
counleracl the operation of Ic^ studies and practice; 
which sharpen, indeed, but, like a grinding- ston ^^ 

row whilst they sharpen. 



Novanber I9. 1831. 



1 CANNOT say what the French peers trifl do; 
can tell yoa what they otight to do. " So far," tb^ 
might say, " as our feehngs and interests, as indivi> 
dnals, are concerned in this matter — if it lettiy be thtf 
prevailing wish of our fellow-countrymen to destroy th^ 
hereditary peerage — we shall, without regret, retimf 
into the ranks of private dtiEeus : but we are bound b 
the provisions of the existing constitution to ci 
ourselves collectively as essential to the well-being e 
France: we have been placed here 10 defend whit 
France, a short time ago at least, thought a vital part ol 
its government ; and, if we did not defend it, wb» 
answer could we make hereafter to France itself, if al 
should come to see, what we think to be an ei 
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the light in which we view it ? We should be justly 
branded as traitors and cowards^ who had deserted the 
post which we were specially appointed to maintain. 
As a House of Peers^ dierefore> — as one substantive 
branch of the legislature^ we can never^ in honour or in 
conscience^ consent to a measure of the impolicy and 
dangerous consequences of which we are convinced. 

" If, therefore, this measure is demanded by the 
country, let the king and the deputies form themselves 
into a constituent assembly ; and then, assuming to act 
in the name of the total nation, let them decree the 
abolition. In that case we yield to a just, perhaps, 
bat revolutionary, act, in which we do not participate, 
and against which we are, upon the supposition, quite 
powerless. If the deputies, however, consider them- 
selves so completely in the character of delegates as to 
be at present absolutely pledged to vote without freedom 
of deliberation, let a concise, but perspicuous, summary 
of the ablest arguments that can be adduced on either 
side be drawn up, and printed, and circulated through- 
ODt the country; and then, after two months, let the 
deputies demand fresh instructions upon this point. 
One thing, as men of honour, we declare beforehand — 
that, come what will, none of us who are now peers 
will ever accept a peerage created de novo for life.'* 



l^ovemher 20. 1831. 



CONDUCT OF MINISTERS ON THE REFORM BILL. — THE 

MULTITUDE. 

The present ministirs have, in my judgment, been 
guilty of two things pre-eminently wicked, sensu poli" 
iieo, in their conduct upon this Reform Bill. First, 
they have endeavoured to carty a fundamental change 
in the material and mode of action of the government 
of the country by so exciting the passions, and playing 
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upon the necessary igooraDK of the numerical nugoriM 
of the nation, that all freedom anil utility of discusBion 
by competent heads, in the proper place, should be p: 
eluded. In doing this they have used, or 
the u«e of, arguroents which may be applied with eqm 
or even greater force to the carrying of any n 
whatever, no matter how atrocious in its character a 
destructive in its consequences. They have appea 
directly to the argument of the greater number of V( " 
no matter whether the utlerers were drunk or soberj 
competent or not competent; and they hare done ll 
uttnost in tlielr power to rase out the sacred prindpk 
in politics of a representation of interests, an ' 
duce the mad and barbarizing scheme of a delegatitni 
of individuals. And they have done all this widiouk 
one word of thankfoiness to God for the manifold bleai 
ings of which (he conxtitalion as settled at the RevolnJi 
don, imperfect as it may be, has been the e 
vehicle or condition to this great nation, — without oi 
honest statement of the manner in which the anomaliw 
in the practice grew up, or any manly declaration a 
the inevitable necessities of government which thoae^ 
anomahes have met. With no humility, nor fear, i 
reverence, hke Ham the accursed, they have beckoned^l 
with grinning faces, to a vulgar mob, to come and insultl 
over die nakedness of a parent ; when it had become J 
them, if one spark of filial patriotism had burnt witliii(>V 
their breasts, to have marched with silent steps sadf 
averted faces to lay their robes upon his destitution i I 
Secondly, they have made the king the prime moveri J 
in all this political wickedness : they have made dul 
king tell liis people that they were deprived of theii-9 
rights, and, by direct and necessary implication, thatfl 
they and their ancestors for a century past had beeal 
alaves : ihey have made the king vilify the memory of J 
his own brother and father. Rights ! There are m 
rights whatever without corresponding duties. Look ai 
the history of the growth of our constitution, and you 1 
will see that our ancestors never upon any o 
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Stated^ as a ground f6r claiming any of their privileges^ 
an abstract right inherent in themselves ; you will no- 
where in our parliamentary records find the miserable 
sophism of the Rights of Man. No ! they were too 
wise for that. They took good care to refer dieir claims 
to custom and prescription^ and boldly — sometimes 
very impudently — asserted them upon traditionary and 
constitutional grounds. The Bill is bad enough^ God 
knows; but the arguments of its advocates^ and the 
manner of their advocacy^ are a thousand times worse 
than the BiU itself ; and you will live to think so. 

I am far, very far^ from wishing to indulge in any 
vulgar abuse of the vulgar. I believe that the feeling 
of the multitude will, in most cases, be in favoiu: of 
something good ; but this it is which I perceive^ that 
they are always under the domination of some one feel- 
ing or view ; — ^whereas truth, and, above all, practical 
wisdom, must be the result of a wide comprehension of 
the more and the less, the balance and the counter- 
balance. 



December 3. 1831. 

BELIOION. 



A BELIOION, that is, a true religion, must consist of ideas 
and facts both ; not of ideas alone without facts, for 
then it would be mere Philosophy ; — nor of facts alone 
without ideas, of which those facts are the symbols, or 
oat of which they arise, or upon which they are grounded . 
for then it would be mere History. 



December 17. 1831. 

UNION WITH IRELAND. IRISH CHURCH. 

I AM quite sure that no dangers are to be feared by 
England from Ae disannexing and independence of 




Ireland at all comparable nith the evils which hare 
been, and will yet be, caused to England by the Union. 
We have never received one particle of advantage from 
with Ireland, whilst we have ia manj 
most vital particulars violated the principles of tiK 
BritiDh conatitution aolelj for the purpose of conciliat- 
ing the Irish agitators, and of endeavouring — a vain 
endeavour — to find room for them under the same 
government. Mr. Pitt has received great credit for 
effecting the Union ; but 1 believe it will sooner or 
later be discovered that the manner in which, and the 
terms upon which, he effected it, made it the most fatal 
blow that ever was levelled against the peace and pros- 
perity of England. From it came the Catholic Bill. 
From the CathoLc Bill has come tliis Reform Sill 1 
And what next ? 

The case of the Iri^h Church is certainly a.nomalouE, 
and full of practical difficulties. On the one hand, 
is the only church which the constitution can admit; 
the other, such are the circumstances, it is a church.- 
that cannot act as a church towards five sixths of the 
persons nominally and legally within its care. 



DeKmher 18. 1831. 



AKD THINQS. BISTORT. 

Tbb difference between an inorganic and an organic 
body lies in this : — In the first — a sheaf of com — , 
the whole is nothing more than a collection of the indi- 
vidual parts or phenomena. In the second — a mi 
the whole is the effect of, or reaults from, the parts; it 

the whole — is every thing, and the parts 

nothing. 

A State is an idea intermediate between the two 
the whole being a result from, and not a mere total of, 
the parts, and yet not so merging the constituent parts 
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in tbe result^ but that the individual exists integrally 
within it. Extremes^ especially in politics^ meet. In 
Athens each individual Athenian was of no value ; but 
taken altogether^ as Demus, they were every thing in 
such a sense that no individual citizen was any thing. 
In Turkey there is the sign of unity put for unity. The 
Sultan seems himself the State ; but it is an illusion : 
there is in fact in Turkey no State at all : the whole 
consists of nothing but a vast collection of neighbour- 
hoods. 



When the government and the aristocracy of this 
country had subordinated persons to things, and treated 
the one like the other^ — the poor, with some reason, 
and almost in self-defence, learned to set up rights 
above duties. The code of a Christian society is, Debeo, 
et tu debes — of Heathens or Barbarians, Teneo, teneto 
et tUy si potes,* 

If men could learn from history, what lessons it 
might teach us ! But passion and party blind our eyes, 
and the light which experience gives is a lantern on 
the stem, which shines only on the waves behind us ! 

* *' And this, again, is evolved out of the yet higher idea of person in 
contradistinction from thing, all social law and justice being grounded on 
the principle that a person can never, but by his own fault, become a 
thing, or, without grievous wrong, be treated as such ; and the distinction 
consisting in this, that a thing may be used altogether, and merely as the 
means to an end ; but the person must always be included in the end ; his 
interest must always form a part of the object, — a mean to which he, by 
consent, that is, by his own act, makes himself. We plant a tree, and we 
ftU it; we breed the sheep, and we shear, or we kill it, — in both cases 
wbcdly as means to our ends : for trees and animals are things. The wood- 
cutter and the hind are likewise employed as means ; but on agreement, 
and that too an agreement of reciprocal advantage, which includes them as 
wen as their employer in the end ; for they are persons. And the govern- 
ment under which the contrary takes place is not worthy to be called a 
state, if, as in the kingdom of Dahomey, it be unprogressive ; or only by 
anticipation, where, as in Russia, it is in advance to a better and more man- 
worlk^ order of things.** — Church and State, p. 10. 
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December 9,1 . 1831. 

BEAUTY. — GENIUS. 

The old definition of beauty in the Roman school of 
painting was, il piU ndt uno — multitude in unity; and 
there is no doubt that such is the principle of beauty. 
And as one of the most characteristic and infallible cri- 
teria of the different ranks of men's intellects^ observe 
the instinctive habit which all superior minds have of 
endeavouring to brings and of never resting till they 
have brought, into unity the scattered facts which occur 
in conversation, or in the statements of men of business. 
To attempt to argue any great question upon facts only, 
is absurd; you cannot state any fact before a mixed au- 
dience, which an opponent as clever as yourself cannot 
with ease twist towards another bearing, or at least meet 
by a contrary fact, as it is called. I wonder why facts 
were ever called stubborn things : I am sure they have 
been found pliable enough lately in the House of Com- 
mons and elsewhere. Facts, you know, are not truths; 
they are not conclusions ; they are not even premisses, 
but in the nature and parts of premisses. The truth 
depends on, and is only arrived at, by a legitimate de- 
duction from ail the facts which are truly material. 



December 28. 1831. 

CHURCH. STATE. DISSENTERS. 

Even to a church, — the only pure democracy, because 
in it persons are alone considered, and one person [d 
priori is equal to another person, — even to a churchy 
discipline is an essential condition. But a state regards 
classes, and classes as they represent classified property; 
and to introduce a system of representation which must 
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inevitably render all discipline impossible^ wbat is it bat 
madness — the madness of ignorant vanity, and reckless 
obstinacy ? 



I have knovm, and still know, many Dissenters, who 
profess to have a zeal for Christianity ; and I dare say 
they have. But I have known very few Dissenters in- 
deed, whose hatred to the Church of England was not a 
much more active principle of action with them than 
their love for Christianity. The Wesleyans, in uncor- 
rupted parts of the country, are nearly the only excep. 
tions. There never was an age since the days of the 
apostles, in which the cathotic spirit of retigion was so 
dead, and put aside for love of sects and parties, as 
at present. 



January 1. 1832. 

GRACEFULNESS OF CHILDREN. DOGS. 

How inimitably graceful children are in general before 
they learn to dance ! 

There seems a sort of sympathy between the more 
generous d(^ and little children. I believe an instance 
of a little child being attacked by a large dog is very 
rare indeed. 



January ^S. 1832. 

IDEAL TORY AND WHIG. 



The ideal Tory and the ideal Whig (and some such 
there have really been) agreed in the necessity and 
benefit of an exact balance of the three estates : but 
die Tory was more jealous of the balance being de- 
ranged by the people ; the Whig, of its being deranged 
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by the Crown. But this was a habit, a jealousy only; 
they both agreed in the uldmate preservation of Um 
balance ; and accordingly they might each, under cer- 
tain circumstances, without Uie slightest inconsistency, 
pass from one side to the other, as the ultimate abject 
required it. This the Tories did at the Itevolutior 
but remained Tories as before. 

I have half a mind to write a critical and philosopbi 
cal essay on Whi^sm, from Drjden's Achitophd 
(Shaftesbury), the first Whig, (for, with Dr. Johnson' 

leave, the devC is no such cattle,) down to , who, I 

trust, in God's mercy to the interests of peace, u 
and liberty in this nation, will be the last. In 
would take the last years of Queen Anne's reign e 
aenith, or palmy state, of Whiggism in its divineat 
avatar of common sense, or of the understanding 
vigorously exerted in the right directiDn on the right 
and proper objects of the tmderstanding ; and would 
then trace the rise, the occasion, the progress, and the 
necessary degeneration of the Whig spirit of compro- 
mise, even down to the profound ineptitudes of their 
party in these daya. A clever fellow might make some- 
tbing of this hint. How Asgill would have done it ' 



FOmiary 22. 1832. 



The church is the last relic of our nationality. Would 
to God that the bishops and the clei^y in general could 
once fnUy understand that the Christian church and the 
national church are as Utile to t^ confounded as divided! 
I think the fate of the Reform Bill, in itself, of i 
paratively minor importance ; the fate of the national 
church occupies my mind with greater intensity. 
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February 9.4i. 1832. 

MINISTERS AND THE REFORM BILL. 

I COULD not help smiling^ in reading the report of 
Lord Grey's speech in the House of Lords, the other 
night, when he asked Lord Wicklow whether he se- 
riously helieved that he. Lord Grey, or any of the 
ministers^ intended to suhvert the institutions of the 
country. Had I been in Lord Wicklow's place, I 
should have been tempted to answer this question some- 
thing in the following way : — " Waiving the charge in 
an offensive sense of personal consciousness against the 
noble earl, and all but one or two of his colleagues, 
upon my honour, and in the presence of Almighty 
God, I answer. Yes ! You have destroyed the freedom 
of parliament ; you have done your best to shut the 
door of the House of Commons to the property, the 
birth, the rank, the wisdom of the people, and have 
flung it open to their passions and their follies. You 
have disfranchised the gentry, and the real patriotism of 
the nation : you have agitated and exasperated the mob, 
and thrown the balance of political power into the hands 
of that class (the shopkeepers) which, in all countries 
and in all ages, has been, is now, and ever will be, the 
least patriotic and the least conservative of any. You 
are now preparing to destroy for ever the constitutional 
independence of the House of Lords ; you are for ever 
displacing it from its supremacy as a co-ordinate estate 
of the realm ; and whether you succeed in passing your 
bill by actually swamping our votes by a batch of new 
peers, or by frightening a sufficient number of us out 
of our opinions by the threat of one, — equally you 
will have superseded the triple assent which the con- 
stitution requires to the enactment of a valid law, and 
have left the king alone with the delegates of the po- 
pulace ! " 
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March 3. 1832. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

I AM afraid the Conservative party see but one half of 
the truth. The mere extension of the franchise is not 
the evil ; I should be glad to see it greatly extended ; 
— there is no harm in that per se; the mischief is that 
the franchise is nominally extended, but to such classes^ 
and in such a manner^ that a practical disfranchisement 
of all above, and a discontenting of all bdow^ a favoured 
class are the unavoidable results. 



March 17- 1832. 

GENIUS FEMININE. PIRATES. 

•*s face is almost the only exception I know to the 
observation, that something feminine — not effeminate} 
mind — is discoverable in the countenances of all men 
of genius. Look at that face of old Dampier^ a rough 
sailor, but a man of exquisite mind. How soft is the 
air of his countenance^ how delicate the shape of his 
temples ! 

I think it very absurd and misplaced to call Raleigh 
and Drake^ and others of our navd heroes of Elizabeth's 
age^ pirates. No man is a pirate, unless his contem- 
poraries agree to call him so. Drake said, — ^* The 
subjects of the king of Spain have done their best to 
ruin my country : ergo, I will try to ruin the king of 
Spain's country." Would it not be silly to call the 
jh'gonauts pirates in our sense of the word ? 
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March 18. 1832. 

ASTROLOGY. — - ALGHEMT. 

It is curious to mark how instinctively the reason has 
always pointed out to men the ultimate end of the 
various sciences^ and how immediately afterwards they 
have set to work^ like children^ to realize that end hy 
inadequate means. Now they applied to their appetites^ 
now to their passions^ now to their fancy^ now to the 
understanding, and lastly, to the intuitive reason again. 
There is no douht hut that astrology of some sort or 
other would he the last achievement of astronomy : 
there must he chemical relations between the planets ; 
the difference of their magnitudes compared with that 
of their distances is not explicable otherwise; but 
this^ though, as it were, blindly and unconsciously seen^ 
led immediately to fortune-telling and other nonsense. 
So alchemy is the theoretic end of chemistry: there 
most be a common law, upon which all can become 
each and each all ; but then the idea was turned to the 
eoining of gold and silver. 



March 20. 1832. 

REFORM BILL. CRISIS. 



I HAVE heard but two arguments of any weight adduced 
in favour of passing this Reform Bill^ and they are in 
substance these: — 1. We will blow your brains out if 
yoa don't pass it. 2. We will drag you through a 
horaepond if you don't pass it ; and there is a [good 
deal of force in both. 



Talk to me of your pretended crisis I Stuff I A 
vigorous government would in one month change all 
the data for your reasoning. Would you have me 
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believe that the events of thia world are fastened to 
leTolving cycle with God at one end and the Devil 
the other, and that the Devil JE now uppermost ! A 
joa a Christian^ and talk about s crisis in that fa- 
taliHtic Ecuse ! 



March 31. 1832. 



I aEBTAiiiLT understand the ti' c^tt xal a-ai yi 

the second chapter* of Sl John's Gospel, as having 

aiigaid increpationis in It — a mild reproof fiosa Jesn> 

to Mary for interfering in his ministerial acU by i 

quests on her own account. I do not tliink that yii 

was ever used by child to patent as a common mode 

address : between husband and wife it was ; but I cm* 

not think that nrtf and ^'vai were equivalen 

in the mouth of a son speaking to his mother. No pui; 

of the Christopadia is found in John or Paul ; >:bH 

after the baptiBm there is no recognition of any materall 

authority in Mary. See the two passages whei 

endeavours to get access to him when lie is preaching 

— " Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 

my brother, and my sister, and my mother''^: and aim 

the recommendation of her to the care of John 

crucifixion. 

There may he dictation without inspiration, aud ii 
spiration without dictation; (bey have been and ct 
to he grievously confounded. Balaam and his ai 
the passive organs of dictation ; but no one, 1 suppo<< 
will venture to call either of those worthies inspired, 
is my profound conviction that St. John and St. Pu 
were divinely inspired ; but I totally disbelieve the din 
tation of any one word, sentence, or argument through 
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}ut their writings. Observe, there was revelation. AH 
religion is revealed : — reveaied religion is^ in my judg- 
Doent, a mere pleonasm. Revelations of facts were 
imdoubtedly made to the prophets ; revelations of doo. 
Tines were as undoubtedly made to John and Paul ; — 
but is it not a mere matter of our very senses that 
John and Paul each dealt with those revelations^ ex- 
pounded them^ insisted on them, just exactly accord- 
ing to his own natural strength of intellect^ hal;^* of 
reasoning, moral, and even physical temperament? We 
receive the books ascribed to John and Paul as their 
books on the judgment of men^ for whom no mira- 
culous discernment is pretended ; nay, whom, in their 
admission and rejection of other books, we believe to 
have erred. Shall we give less credence to John and 
Paul themselves ? Surely the heart and soul of every 
Christian give him sufficient assurance that, in all 
things that concern him as a man^ the words that he 
reads are spirit and truth, and could only proceed 
from Him who made both heart and soul. — Under- 
stand tlie matter so, and all difficulty vanishes : you 
read without fear, lest your faith meet with some shock 
from a passage here and there which you cannot recon- 
cile widi immediate dictation, by the Holy Spirit of 
God, without an absurd violence offered to the text. 
You read the Bible as the best of all books, but still as 
a book; and make use of all the means and appliances 
which learning and skill, under the blessing of God, 
can affi)rd towards rightly apprehending the general 
sense of it — not solicitous to find out doctrine in mere 
epistolary famiharity, or facts in clear ad hominem et 
ftro tempore allusions to national traditions. 



Tertulllan, I think, says he had seen the autograph 
copies of some of the apostles' writings. The truth 
Is, the ancient Church was not guided by the mere fact 
9f the genuineness of a writing in pronouncing it canoni- 
cal ; — its catholicity was the test applied to it. I 
have not the smallest doubt that the £pistle of Barnabas 



r 
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isgmtune; but it is not catholic; it iBfuUof iheytStrii, 
though of the most smple and pleasing sort. I tbiidc 
the sane of Hennas. The Church would never admit 
either into the canon, although the Alexandrians always 
lead the Epistle of Barnabas in their churches for three 
hundred years together. It was upwards of three cen. 
laiies before the Epistle to the Hebrews vas admitted, 
and this on account of its ytS-r'q ; at length, by help of 
the venerable preSx of St. Paul's name, its admiren, 
happily for us, succeeded. 

So little did the early bishops and preachers think 
their Christian faitli wrapped up in, and solely 
learned from, the New Testament, — indeed, can 
said that there was any such collection for three hun- 
dred yean ? — that I remember a letter from 
to a ^end of his, a bishop in the East, in whidi he 
most evidently speaks of the Chriitian Scripturei 
worka of wluch the bishop knew little or nothing. 



CHITAKIANtSM. W 

I MAKE the greatest diSereuce between am and itiM^ 
I should deal insincerely with you, if 1 sud that I 
thooght Unitarianisni was Christianity. No; as 1 be- 
lieve and have faith in the dDClrine, it is not the irulh 
in Jesus Christ; but God forbid that I should doub^ 
diat you, and many other Unitarians, as you call jouin 
•elves are, in a practical sense, very good CbmtiBna> 
We ilo not win heaven by l<^c. 

By the by, what do you mean by eicloavely a 



ing the title of Unitarians : 
not necessarily Unitarians, 
(ration) as an apple-pie i 



As if Tri.Unitarians wi 
s much (pardon the illi 
of course be a pie ! Thtf 



UNITARIANISM. MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 15? 

schoolmen would^ perhaps^ have called you Unicists ; 
but your proper name is Psilanthropists — believers in 
the mere human nature of Christ. 

Upon my word, if I may say so without ofifence, IreaUy 
think many forms of Pantheistic Atheism more agreeable 
to an imaginative mind than Unitarianism as it is pro- 
fessed in terms : in particular, I prefer the Spinosistic 
scheme infinitely. The early Socinians were^ to be 
sure, most unaccountable logicians ; but^ when you had 
swallowed their bad reasoning^ you came to a doctrine 
on which the heart, at leasts might rest for some sup- 
port. They adored Jesus Christ. Both Lselius and 
Faustus Socinus laid down the adorability of Jesus in 
strong terms. I have nothing, you know, to do with 
their logic. But Unitarianism is^ in effect^ the worst 
of one kind of Atheism^ joined to the worst of one 
kind of Calvinism, Hke two asses tied tail to tail. It 
has no covenant with God ; and looks upon prayer as 
a sort of self-magnetizing — a getting of the body and 
temper into a certain status, desirable per se, but having 
no covenanted reference to the Being to whom the prayer 
is addressed. 



The sum total of moral philosophy is found in this 
one question, Is Crood a superfluous word^ — or mere 
lazy synonyme for the pleasurable^ and its causes ; — at 
most, a mere modification to express degree^ and com- 
parative duration of pleasure ? — Or the question may 
be more unanswerably stated thus. Is good super- 
fluooB as a word exponent of a hind ^ — If it be, then 
moral philosophy is but a subdivision of physics. If 
not, then the writings of Paley and all his predecessors 
and disciples are false and most pernicious ; and there 
is an emphatic propriety in the superlative, and in a 
gense which of itself would supply and exemplify the 
difference between most and very. 



S TJIBL£ TAIM. 



It IB curious to trace ihe opemtion of the moral law of 
polarity in the history of politics, religion, &c. When 
the maximum of one tendency has been attained, there 
is no grailual decrease, but a direct transition to is 
minimum, till the opposite tendency has attained iM 
maximum; and then you see another corresponding. 
TeTulsion. With the Restoration came in all at once 
the mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, which, with the 
increase of manufactureG, trade, and arts, made everjr 
thin^ in philosophy, rehgion, and poetry ohjeclive; dll, 
at length, attachment to mere external worldlinees and 
forms got to its maximum, — when out burst the French 
revolution ; and with it every thing became immediately 
subjective, without any object at all. The Rights rf' 
Man, the Sovereignty of the People, were subject and' 
object both. We are now, 1 think, on the turning 
point again. This Reform seems the ne plus ultra of 
that tendency of the public mind which substitutes its- 
own undefined notions or passions for real objects and' 
tiistoiical actuahties. TTiere is not one of the 
ters — except the one or two revolutionists among 
thera — who has ever given us a hint, throughout ihiB' 
long struggle, as to what he really doe* believe will be 
the product of the hill ; what sort of House of Com- 
mons it will make for the purpose of governing thi» 
empire soberly and safely. No ; they have actualized 
for a moment a wish, a feat 




April 7- 183! 

EPlPESnO DISEASE. 



There are two grand divisions under which all c 
giouB diseases may be classed: — 1. Thosewhiehsj 
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&om orgaDized living beings^ and from the life in them, 
and which enter^ as it were^ into the life of those in 
whom they reproduce themselves — such as small-pox 
and measles. These become so domesticated with the 
habit and system^ that they are rarely received twice. 
2. Those which spring from dead organized^ or un- 
organized matter^ and which may be comprehended 
under the wide term malaria. 

You may have passed a stagnant pond a hundred 
times without injury : you happen to pass it again^ in 
low spirits and chilled^ precisely at the moment of the 
explosion of the gas: the malaria strikes on the cu. 
taneous or veno-glandular system^ and drives the blood 
&om the surface; the shivering fit comes on, till the 
musculo-arterial irritability re-acts, and then the hot fit 
succeeds; and, unless bark or arsenic — particularly bark, 
because it is a bitter as well as a tonic — be applied 
to strengthen the veno-glandular, and to moderate the 
musculo-arterial, system, a man may have the ague for 
thirty years together. 

But if, instead of being exposed to the solitary malaria 
of a pond, a man, travelling through the Pontine 
Marshes, permits his animal energies to flag, and 
surrenders himself to the drowsiness which generally 
attacks him, then blast upon blast strikes upon the 
cutaneous system, and passes through it to the mus- 
culo-arterial, and so completely overpowers the latter 
that it cannot re-act, and Uie man dies at once, instead 
of only catching an ague. 

There are three factors of the operation of an epi- 
demic or atmospheric disease. The first and principal 
one is the predisposed state of the body ; secondly, the 
specific virus in the atmosphere; and, thirdly, the acci- 
dental circumstances of weather, locality, food, occu. 
pation, &c. Against the second of these we are 
powerless: its nature, causes, and sympathies are too 
subtle for our senses to find data to go upon. Against 
the first, medicine may act profitably. Against the 
thirds a wise and sagacious medical police ought to be 



l60 colkridoe's tablb talk. 

adopted ; bat, above all, let every man act like a Chris- 
tian, in all charity, and love, and brotherly kindness, 
and sincere reliance on Grod's merciful providence. 

Quarantine cannot keep out an atmospheric disease; 
but it can, and does always, increase the predisposing 
causes of its reception. 



April 10. 1832. 

HABMONT. 



All harmony is founded on a relation to rest — on 
relative rest. Take a metallic plate, and strew sand 
on it; sound an harmonic chord over the sand, and 
the grains wUl whirl about in circles, and other geo- 
metrical figures, all, as it were, depending on some 
point of sand relatively at rest. Sound a discord, and 
every grain will whisk about without any order at all, 
in no figures, and with no points of rest. 

The clerisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, 
whether poets, or philosophers, or scholars, are these 
points of relative rest. There could be no order, no 
harmony of the whole, without them. 



JprU 21. 1832. 

INTELLEOTUAL REVOLUTIONS. MODERX STYLE. 

There have been three silent revolutions in England : 
— first, when the professions fell off from the church; 
secondly, when literature fell off from the professioiui ; 
and, thirdly, when the press fell off from literature. 

( 'Ommon phrases are, as it were, so stereotyped now 
by oiinvtMitional use, that it is really much easier to write 
mt lilts ordinary politics of the day in the common news- 
Y^wt Htyli», tlian it is to make a good pair of shoes. 



GENIUS OF THE SPANISH AND ITALIANS. l6l 

An apprentice has as much to learn now to he a shoe- 
maker as ever he had ; hut an ignorant coxcomh^ with 
a competent want of honesty, may very effectively 
wield a pen in a newspaper office^ with infinitely less 
pains and preparation than were necessary formerly. 



April 23. 1832. 

GENIUS OP THE SPANISH AND ITALIANS. VICO. 

SPINOSA. 

The genius of the Spanish people is exquisitely suhtle, 
without heing at all acute ; hence there is so much 
humour and so little wit in their literature. The 
genius of the Italians, on the contrary, is acute, pro- 
found, and sensual, hut not suhtle ; hence what they 
think to he humorous is merely witty. 



To estimate a man like Vico, or any great man who 
has made discoveries and committed errors, you ought 
to say to yourself — ^^ He did so and so in the year 
1720, a Papist, at Naples. Now, what would he not 
have done if he had lived now, and could have availed 
himself of all our vast acquisitions in physical science?" 



After the Scienza Nuova*, read Spinosa, De Mo~ 
narchia ex ratUmis prcescripto.f They differed — Vico 
in thinking that society tended to monarchy ; Spinosa 
in thinking it tended to democracy. Now, Spinosa's 
ideal democracy was realized hy a contemporary — not 
in a nation, for that is impossible, hut in a sect — I 
mean by George Fox and his Quakers.^: 

* See Michelle's Prindpes de la Fhilosophie de PHistoire, &c. Paris, 
1827. A n admirable analysis of Vica — £0. 
f Tractatus Politici, c vL 
t apinosa died in 1677 ; Fox in 1681. — Ed. 
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April 24. 1832. 

COLOURS. 

Colours may best be expressed by a heptad^ the largest 
possible formula for things finite^ as the pentad is the 
smallest possible form. Indeed^ the heptad of things 
finite is in all cases reducible to the pentad. The ador- 
able tetractys^ or tetrad^ is the formula of Grod; Tvhich, 
again^ is reducible into^ and is, in reality^ the same 
with, the Trinity. Take colours thus : — 

Prothesis. 

Red, or Colour Mcr t^^x^. 



Mesothesis, or Indifference of 
Red and Velluw ~ Orange. 4 



Thesis = Yellow. 2 



To which you must add 




5 Indigo. Violet = IndlfiiBraBea 
of Red and Blue. 



3 Blue = Antitb«i«. 



which is a sporions or artiftdal 
synthesis of Yellow and Blue. 



April 28. 1832. 

DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. — - EPIC POEM. 

The destruction of Jerusalem is the only sulgect now 
remaining for an epic poem; a subject which, like 
Milton's Fall of Man^ should interest all Christendom^ 
as the Homeric War of Troy interested all Greece. 
There would be difficulties^ as there are in all sal^iects; 



vox POPULI^ VOX DEI. IDENTITY. l6S 

and they must be mitigated and thrown into the shade, 
as Milton has done with the numerous difficulties in the 
Paradise Lost. But there would be a greater assem- 
blage of grandeur and splendour than can now be found 
in any other theme. As for the old mythology^ incre- 
dulus odi ; and yet there must be a mythology^ or a 
^fttotfi-mythology, for an epic poem. Here there would 
be the completion of the prophecies — the termination 
of the first revealed national religion under the violent 
assault of Paganism, itself the immediate forerunner 
and condition of the spread of a revealed mundane reli- 
gion ; and then you would have the character of the 
Roman and the Jew, and the awfulness, the complete- 
ness, the justice. I schemed it at twenty-five ; but, 
alas ! ventuTum avpectat. 



April ^9. 1832. 

vox POPULI, VOX DEI, BLACK. 

I NEVER said that the vox populi was of course the voa 
Dei, It may be ; but it may be, and with equal pro- 
babihty, a priori, vox Diaholi. That the voice of ten 
millions of men calling for the same thing is a spirit, I 
believe ; but whether that be a spirit of Heaven or Hell, 
I can only know by trying the thing called for by the 
prescript of reason and God's will. 



Black is the negation of colour in its greatest energy. 
Without lustre, it indicates or represents vacuity, as, 
for instance, in the dark mouth of a cavern ; add lustre, 
and it will represent the highest degree of solidity, as in 
a polished ebony box. 



In finite forms there is no real and absolute identity. 
God alone is identity. In the former, the prothesis is a 
bastard prothesis, a quasi identity only. 

M 2 
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I KNOW no genuine Saxon English superior to A 
I think his and Defoe's irony often Bner than Swift'e. 



i 



noHNE Tooke's advice to the Friends of the People 
ivas profound : — " If you wiEh to be powerful, pretend 
to be powerful," 

Fox and Pitt constantly pUyed into each other'i 
hands. Mr. Stuart, of the Courier, who \ 
knowing in the politics of the day, eooa found oQt 
the gross lies and impostures of that club as t 
numbers, and told Fox so. Yet, instead of d' 
ing ihem and exposing the pretence, as he ought W 
have done. Fox absolutely exaggerated their numbelf 
and sinister intentions ; and Pitt, who also Iniew tbt 
lie, took him at his word, and argued against him 
iriumphantly on his own premisses. 

Fox's Gallicism, too, was a treasury of weapODs ta 
Pitt. He could never conceive the French i ' ' ' 
without making the English wrong. Ah 

it TCi'd my soul to see 

So grand n cause, so [iroud a realm 
Wilh Goose and Goody at the heim ; 
Wbo long ago bod fall'n asunder 
But for their ritals' baser blunder, 
The lowanl whine and Frenchified 
SlBver nnd slung nf the other side! 



HORNEB. CITIZENS AND CHRISTIANS. l65 

May2.1S32. 

HORNER. 

I CANNOT say that I thought Mr. Horner a man of 
genius. He seemed to me to be one of those men who 
have not very extended minds^ but who know what 
they know very well — shallow streams^ and clear be- 
cause they are shallow. There was great goodness about 
him. 



May 3. 1832. 

ADIAPHORI. CITIZENS AND CHRISTIANS. 

is one of those men who go far to shake my 
faith in a future state of existence ; I mean^ on ac- 
count of the difficulty of knowing where to place him. 
I could not bear to roast him ; he is not so bad as all 
diat comes to : but then^ on the other hand^ to have 
to sit down with such a fellow in the very lowest pot- 
house of heaven is utterly inconsistent with the belief 
of that place being a place of happiness for me. 

In two points of view I reverence man ; firsts as a 
citizen^ a part of^ or in order to^ a nation ; and^ se- 
condly^ as a Christian. If men are neither the one 
nor the other^ but a mere aggregation of individual 
bipeds^ who acknowledge no national unity^ nor believe 
with me in Christ, I have no more personal sympathy 
with them than with the dust beneath my feet. 



M S 



Pbofessob Pabk talts* about its being very doubtfid 
whether the coDstitution described by Blaekstone enr 
in fact existed, lu tbe same manner, I suppose, it 
donbtful whether the mooD is made of green cheese, 
whether the souls of Welchmen ilo, in point of fact, 
tolieaTen on the backs of mites. Blackstone's was I 
»ge of shallow law. Monarchy, arislocracy, and dem*- 
cracy, *s suck, eichide each the other : but if the ele. 
menu are to interpenetrate, how absurd to call a I 
of sugar hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon ! nay, to 
three lumps, and call the first hydrt^en ; the second, 
oxygen ; and the third, carbon ! Don't you i 
each is In all, and all in each ? 

The democracy of England, before the Reform BiHj 
wu, where it ought to be, in the corporations, the t»- 
tries, the joint-stock companies, &c. The power, 
democracy, is in focal points, without a centre ; and 
proportion as such democralical power is strong, An 
strength of the central government ought to be inti 
— olherwiiic the nation will fall to pieces. 

We have just now incalculably increased the de 
crstical action of the people, and, at the same tJ 
weakened the esenidve power of the government, 

tl was the error of Milton, Sidney, and others of 
age, to think it possible to construct a purely arista 



183£. Ltcture L there 
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DE VI MINIMORUM. — LUTHEB. l67 

deal government^ defecated of all passion^ and ignorance^ 
ind sordid motive. The truth is^ such a government 
MTould be weak from its utter want of sympathy with the 
people to be governed by it. 



May 25. 1832. 

DE VI MINIMORUM. HAHNEMANN. LUTHER. 

Mercury strongly illustrates the theory de vi minima- 
rum. Divide five grains into fifty doses^ and they may 
poison you irretrievably. I don't believe in aU that 
Hahnemann says ; but he is a fine fellow^ and^ like 
most Germans^ is not altogether wrongs and like them 
also^ is never altogether right. 



Six volumes of translated selections from Luther's 
works^ two being from his Letters^ would be a delightful 
work. The translator should be a man deeply imbued 
with his Bible^ with the English writers from Henry 
the Seventh to Edward the Sixths the Scotch divines of 
the l6th century, and with the old racy German.* 

Hugo de Saint Victor +, Luther's favourite divine, 
was a wonderful man, who, in the 12th century, the 
jubilant age of papal dominion, nursed the lamp of 
Platonic mysticism in the spirit of the most refined 
Christianity. 

* Mr. Coleridge was fond of pressing this proposed publication : — " lean 
•earcely conceive," he says in the Friend, ** a more delightful volume 
tban might be made Arom Luther's letters, especially those that were 
written from the Warteburg, if they were translated in the simple, sinewy, 
UBomatic, hearty mother tongue of the original A difBcult task I admit, 
and scarcely possible for any man, however great his talents in other re. 
ipeets, whose favourite reading has not lain among the English writers 
from Edward the Sixth to Charles the First** Vol. i. p. 235. n. — Ed. 

t This celebrated man was a Fleming, and a member of the August')- 

Bian society of St Victor. He died at Paris in 114S, aged forty-four. 

Ks age considered, it is sufficient praise for him that Protestants and 

- Bomanists both dum him for their own on the subject of transubstantia. 

tiOIL^ED. 
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If you take Sophocles, Catullus, LucretiuE, the betti? 
parts of Cicero, and so oti, you may, just with ti 
three exceptions ariising out of the diff'erent idioms as to 
CRseE,lTBiiBlaiepage after page in Co good mother EngUeli, 
word by word, withont altering the order ; but you 
cannot do so with Virgil or TibuUus : if you attempt 
it, you will make n 



There is a remarkable power of the picturesque in 
the fragments we have of Enniue, Aclius, and othd 
very old Roman writers. This vivid manner w 
in the Augustaii age. 



to Greece in the beginning, 
■, tuning itself t 



Much as the Romans owed ti 
whilst their mind was, as it ' 
after-etfort of its own music, it suffered r 
portion by the influence of Greek literature Eubaequently, 
when it was already mature and ought to have worked 
for itself. It then became a superfetation upon, and 
not an ingredient in, the national character. With the 
exception of ttie stem pragmatic historian and the a 
ral satirist, it left nothing original to the Latin Muse.* 

A nation, to be great, ought to be compressed in 
increment by nations more civilized than itself — 
Greece by Persia; and Rome by Etruria, the Ita! 
states, and Carthage. I remember Commodore Decatur 
saying to me at Malta, that he deplored the occupaii(a| 
of Louisianaby the United States, and wi&hed that pro* 
vince had been possessed by England. He thought 



CHARM FOB CRAMP. IGQ 

that if the United States got hold of Canada by conquest 
or cession^ the last chance of his country becoming a 
great compact nation would be lost. 



War in republican Rome was the offspring of its 
intense aristocracy of spirit^ and stood to the state in 
lieu of trade. As long as there was any thing ab extra 
to conquer^ the state advanced : when nothing remained 
bat what was Roman^ then^ as a matter of course^ civil 
began. 



June 10. 1832. 

CHARM FOR CRAMP. 

When I was a little boy at the Blue-coat School^ there 
was a charm for one's foot when asleep ; and I believe 
it had been in the school since its foundation^ in the 
time of Edward the Sixth. The march of intellect has 
probably now exploded it. It ran thus : — 

Foot ! foot ! foot ! is fast asleep ! 

Thumb ! thumb ! thumb ! in spittle we steep : 

Crosses three we make to ease us, 

Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus ! 

And the same charm served for a cramp in the leg^ with 
the following substitution : — 

The devil is tjring a knot in my leg ! 

Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it I beg ! — 

Crosses three, &c. 

And really upon getting out of bed^ where the cramp 
most frequently occurred, pressing ihe sole of the foot 
on the cold floor^ and then repeating this charm with 
lite acts configurative thereupon prescribed, I can safely 
affirm that I do not remember an instance in which 
tibe cramp did not go away in a few seconds. 

I should not wonder if it were equally good for a 
stitch in the side ; but I cannot say I ever tried it for 
ihat. 



I 



It ii hardly poesible to conceive a language more per- 
fect than the Greek. If you compare it witli the mo- 
dem European tonguee, in the points of the position and 
relative bearing of the vowels and consonants on eich 
other, and of the variety of terminations, it is Incalcula- 
bly before all in the former particulars, and only equalled 
in the last by Germm. But it is in variety of lerminatioa 
alone that the German surpsEses the other modem lan- 
guages as to EDund ; for, as to position. Nature seems to 
have dropped an acid inu> the language, when a-forming, 
which curdled the vowels, and made oU the consonants 
flow tt^tber. The Spanish is excellent for variety cf 
termination ; the Italian, in this particulafj the roost 
defidenL Italian prose is excessively monotonous. 

It is very natural to have a dual, 'duality being a 
conception quite distinct from plurality. Most verf 
primitive languages have a dual, as the Greek, Welch, 
and the native Chilese, as you will see in the Abb£ 
Raynal. 

The neuter plural governing, as they call it, a verb 
singular is one of the many instances in Greek of the 
inward and metaphysic grammar resisting successruUj' 
the tyranny of formal grammar. In truth, there may 
be Multeity in things ; but there can only be Phiraii^- 
in persons. 

Observe also that, in fact, a neuter noun in Greek hi 
no real nominative case, though it has a formal one^^ 
that is to say, the same word with the accusative. Th* 
reason is — a thing has no subjectivity, or nominative 
case ; it exists only as an object in the accusative 
oblique case. 



TALENTED. HOMEB YALCKNAEB. 1 71 

It is extraordinary that the Germans should not have 
retained or assumed the two beautifully discriminated 
sounds of the soft and hard iheta y as in thy ihoughU 
— the thin ether thaty &c. How particularly fine the 
hard theta is in an English termination^ as in that grand 
word — Death — for which the Germans gutturize a 
sound that puts you in mind of nothing but a loathsome 
toad. 



July 8. 1832. 

TALENTED. 



I REORET to see that vile and barbarous vocable talented, 
stealing out of the newspapers into the leading reviews 
and most respectable publications of the day. Why 
not shillingedj farthinged, tenpenced, &c. ? The for- 
mation of a participle passive from a noun is a licence 
that nothing but a very peculiar felicity can excuse. 
If mere ^convenience is to justify such attempts upon 
the idiom^ you cannot stop till the language becomes^ in 
the proper sense of the word^ corrupt. Most of these 
pieces of slang come from America.* 



Never take an iambus as a Christian name. A tro- 
chee^ or tribrach^ will do very well. Edith and Rotha 
are my favourite names for women. 



July 9. 1832. 

HOMER. — VALCKNAER. 

I HAVE the firmest conviction that Homer is a mere 
traditional synonyme with^ or figure for^ the Iliad. 
You cannot conceive for a moment any thing about the 
poet^ as you call him^ apart from that poem. Difier- 

• See "eventuate,'* in Mr. Washington Irving's " Tour on thePrairiet," 
^MsiiM.— Ed. ^ 



ence in men there was in a degree, bat not in V 
one man was, perhaps, a better poet than another ; 
he was a poet upon the same ground and with the same 
feelings as the rest. 

The want of adrerhs in the Iliad is very charactfristic. 
With more adverbs there would have been some 
jectivity, or subjectivity would have made them. 

The Greeks were then just on the verge of the burst- 
ing forth of individuality. 

Valckenaer's treatise" on the interpolation of the 
ClasBicB by the later Jews and early Christians ii 
worth your perusal as a scholar and critic. 



I BAvn read all the famous histories, and, I believe, 
some history of every country and nation that is, oi 
ever eKistcd ; but I never did so for the story itself a 
a story. The only thing interesting to me was Uti 
prindples to be evolved from, and illustrated by, tb6 
facts.t After I had gotten my principles, I pretty 

• Dialriln di ArtikAalo Jtubeo. — En. 

t "TbeUneiHiBinaf hunwii!TenubiioUtt)eiuicc|>(iUcor thUkiuA 
of oldena which cin compel our teller; lo many are the dli 
forcn which, In every cycle or clllpte of changei, modll^ Ihenuitiii 
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generally left the facts to take care of themselves. I 
never could rememher any passages in books^ or the 
particulars of events^ except in the gross. I can refer 
to them. To be sure, I must be a different sort of 
man from Herder, who once was seriously annoyed 
with himself, because, in recounting the pedigree of 
some German royal or electoral family, he missed some 
one of those worthies and could not recall the name. 



Schmidt* was a Romanist; but I have generally 
found him candid, as indeed almost all the Austrians 
are. They are what is called good Catholics ; but, like 
our Charles the Second, they never let their religious 
bigotry interfere with their political well-doing. Kaiser 
is a most pious son of the church, yet he always keeps 
his papa in good order. 



July 20. 1832. 

PURITANS AND JACOBINS. 

It was God's mercy to our age that our Jacobins were 
infidels and a scandal to all sober Christians. Had they 
been like the old Puritans, they would have trodden 
church and king to the dust — at least for a time. 

For one mercy I owe thanks beyond all utterance, — 



the revolutions of Corcyra, the proscriptions of the reformers Marius, 
Cesar, &c., and the direAil effects of the levelling tenets in the peasants' 
war in Gromany (differenced from the tenets of the first French constitu- 
tion <m1y by the mode of wording them, the figures of speech being bor. 
rowed in the one instance from theology, and in the other from modern meta- 
physics), were urged on the convention and its vindicators ; the magi of 
the day, the true citizens of the world, the plwquam petfecM of patriotism, 
gave us set proofs that similar results were impossible, and that it was an 
Insult to so i^ilosophical an age^ to so enlightened a nation, to dare direct 
the public eye towards them as to lights ^of warning.** — Statesman** 
Jtanualt p. 14. 

* Michael Ignatius Schmidt, the author of the History of the GcrmaL-a 
He died in the latter end of th« last century. — £a 




I BAVE often wished that the first two books of ihe 

Excursion had been published sepsraiely, undis' the 

' The Descried Cottage." They would hive 

formed, what indeed they are, one of the most beftudful 

~n the knguage. 

Can dialogucG in verse be defended ? 
think that a great philosophical poet ought always U 
teach the reader himself as from himself. A poem does 
not admit ai^meotaiion, though it does admit develop- 
it of thought. Id prose there may be a difference; 
though I must confess that, even in Plato and Cicero, 
I am always vesed that the authors do not say what 
they have to say at once in thdr own persoDs. The 
introductions and little urbanities ate, to be sure, very 
delightful in their way ; 1 would doI lose them ; but I 
have no admiration for the practice of ventriloquizing 
through another man's mouth. 



I cannot help regretting that Wordsworth did not 
first publish his thirteen hooka on the growth of an 
individual mind — superior, as I used to think, upon 
the whole, to the Excursion. You may judge how I 
felt about them by my own poem upon the 
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Then the plan laid ont^ and^ I believe^ partly suggested 
by me^ was^ that Wordsworth should assume the station 
of a man in mental repose^ one whose principles were 
made up^ and so prepared to deliver upon authority a 
system of philosophy. He was to treat man as man^ — 
a subject of eye^ ear^ touchy and taste, in contact with 
external nature^ and informing the senses from the mind, 
and not compounding a mind out of the senses ; then 
he was to describe the pastoral and other states of 
society^ assuming something of the Juvenalian spirit as 
he approached the high civilization of cities and towns^ 
and opening a melancholy picture of the present state 
of d^eneracy and vice; thence he was to infer and 
reveal the proof of, and necessity for, the whole state of 
man and society being subject to, and illustrative of, a 
redemptive process in operation, showing how this idea 
reconciled all the anomalies, and promised future glory 
and restoration. Something of this sort was^ I think, 
agreed on. It is, in substance, what I have been all 
my life doing in my system of philosophy. 



I think Wordsworth possessed more of the genius of 
a great philosophic poet than any man I ever knew, or, 
as I believe, has existed in England since Milton ; but 
it seems to me that he ought never to have abandoned 
the contemplative position, which is peculiarly — perhaps 
I might say exclusively — fitted for him. His proper 
tide is Spectator ab extra. 



Jvly 23. 1832. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



No man was more enthusiastic than I was for France 
and the Revolution : it had all my wishes, none of my 
expectations. Before 1793, I clearly saw and often 
enough stated in public, the horrid delusion, the vile 
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July ^4!. 1832. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. 

I HAVE no faith in act of parliament reform. All the 
great — the permanently great — things that have heen 
achieved in the world have heen so achieved hy 
individuals^ working from the instinct of genius or of 
goodness. The rage now-a-days is all the other way : 
the individual is supposed capable of nothing; there 
must be organization^ classification, machinery^ &c., as 
if the capital of national morality could be increased by 
making a joint stock of it. Hence you see these infant 
schools so patronized by the bishops and others^ who 
think them a grand invention. Is it found that an 
infant-school child^ who has been bawling all day a 
column of the multiplication-table^ or a verse from the 
Bible, grows up a more dutiful son or daughter to its 
parents ? Are domestic charities on the increase 
amongst families under this system ? In a great 
town^ in our present state of society^ perhaps such 
schools may be a justifiable expedient — a choice of the 
lesser evil ; but as for driving these establishments into 
the country villages^ and breaking up the cottage home 
education^ I think it one of the most miserable mistakes 
which the well-intentioned people of the day have yet 
made ; and they have made^ and are makings a good 
many^ God knows. 



July 25. 1832. 

MB. COLEBIDGe's PHILOSOPHY. SUBLIMITY. SOLOMON. 

MADNESS. C. LAMB. SFOBZa's DECISION. 

Tbe pith of my system is to make the senses out of the 
mind— not the mind out of the senses^ as Locke did. 



Could you ever discover any thing sublime^ in our 

N 



« of the tetm, in tbe classic Greek literatare? I 
T could. Sublimity is Hebrew by birth. 

1 should conjecture that the Proverbs and EcclesiasWi 
or, perhaps, rather collected, about the 
! of Neheiniah, The language is Hebrew witli 
Chaldaic endings. It is totally unlike the language of 
Moses on the one hand, and of Isaiah on the other. 

introduced the commercial spirit into hi> I 
think his idolatry could hive I 
been much more, in regard to himself, than a 
protection or toleration of tbe foreign worship. 

When a man mistakes his thoughts fur persons and ' 
things, he is mad. A madman is properly so defined. 

Sermoni prapriori 
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Faith is salirjectiTe. I throw myself in adoration hefore 
God ; acknowledge myself his creature^ — simple^ weak^ 
lost; and pray for help and pardon through Jesus 
Christ : hut when I rise from my knees^ I discuss the 
doctrine of the Trinity as I would a prohlem in geo. 
metry ; in the same temper of mind^ I mean^ not hy 
the same process of reasonings of course. 



August 4. 18 82. 

DOBBIZHOFFER.* 



I HARDLY know any thing more amusing than the 
honest Grerman Jesuitry of Dohrizhoffer. His chapter 

feelings would be, be should not abate one jot of his faith in God's power 
and mercy through some manifestation of his being towards man, either 
in time past or Aiture, or in the hidden depths where time and space are 
not This was, I believe, no more than a vivid expression of what he 
always maintained, that no man had attained to a full faith who did not 
reeogmtte in the Scriptures a correspondency to his own nature, or see that 
his own powers of reason, will, and understanding were preconfigured to 
the reception of the Christian doctrines and promises. — £o. 

* " He was a man of rarest qualities. 

Who to this barbarous region had confined 
A spirit with the learned and the wise 
Worthy to take its place, and from mankind 
Receive their homage, to the immortal mind 
Paid in its just inheritance of fame. 
But he to humbler thoughts his heart inclined : 
From Gratz amid the Styrian hills he came. 
And Dobrixhoflbr was the good man's honoured name 

" It was his evil fortune to behold 

The labours of his painftil life destroyed ; 

His flock which he had brought within the fold 

Dispers'd ; the work of ages rendered void. 

And all of good that Paraguay enjoy'd 

By blind and suicidal power o'erthrown. 

So he the years of his old age employ'd, 

A fUthful chronicler, in handing down 
Names which he lov'd, and things well worthy to be known. 

" And thus when exiled from the dear.loved scene. 
In proud Vienna he beguiled the pain 

N 2 
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AvguH 6. 1832. 

SCOTCH AND ENOIJ8H. -7— CBITERION OF OENIUS. 

DBYDEN AND POPE. 

I HATE generally found a Scotchman with a litde litera. 
tore very disagreeable. He is a superficial German or 
a dun Frenchman. The Scotch will attribute merit to 
people of any nation rather than the English ; the £n- 
^ish have a morbid habit of petting and praising 
foreigners of any sort^ to the unjust disparagement of 
their own worthies. 



You will find this a good gage or criterion of genius^ 
— whether it progresses and evolves, or only spins 
upon itself. Take Dryden's Achitophel and Zimri^ — 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham; every line adds to or 
modifies the character^ which is, as it were, a-building 
up to the very last verse ; whereas^ in Pope's Timon^ 
&c the first two or three couplets contain all the pith 
of the character^ and the twenty or thirty lines that 
follow are so much evidence or proof of overt acts of 
jealousy^ or pride^ or whatever it may be that is sa- 
tirized. In like manner compare Charles Lamb's ex. 
quisite criticisms on Shakspeare with HazCtt's round 
and round imitations of them. 



August ?• 1832. 



MILTON S DISREGARD OF PAINTING. 

It is very remarkable that in no part of his writings 
does Milton take any notice of the great painters of 
Italy^ nor, indeed, of painting as an art ; whilst every 
other page breathes his love and taste for music. Yet 
it is curious that, in one passage in the Paradise Lost, 
Milton has certainly copied the fresco of the Crea- 

N 3 
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August 9. 1832. 

BAPTISMAL SEBVICE. JEWs' DIVISION OP THE SCRIP- 
TUBE. SANSKRIT. 

I THINK the baptismal service almost perfect. What 
seems erroneous assumption in it to me, is harmless. 
None of the services of the church affect me so much 
as this. I never could attend a christening without 
tears bursting forth at the sight of the helpless innocent 
in a pious dergyman's arms. 



The Jews recognized three degrees of sanctity in 
thdr Scriptures : — first, the writings of Moses, who had 
the a^o^ia ; secondly, die Prophets ; and, thirdly, the 
Good Books. Philo, amusingly enough, places his 
works somewhere between the second and third degrees. 



The claims of the Sanskrit for priority to the He- 
brew as a language are ridiculous. 



August 11. 1832. 

HESIOD. VIRGIL. GENIUS UET A PHYSICAL. DON 

QUIXOTE. 

I LIKE reading Hesiod, meaning the Works and Days. 
If every verse is not poetry, it is, at least, good sense, 
which is a great deal to say. 



There is nothing real in the Georgics, except, to be 
sure, the verse.* Mere didactics of practice, unless 
seasoned with the personal interests of the time or 

• I used to fiincy Mr. Coleridge pattlo iniquior Virgilio, and told htm 
m; to which he replied, that, like all Eton men, I swore per Maronem. 
This was for enough from being the case; but I acknowledge that Mr. C*s 
ap|Mu«nt indifference to the tenderness and dignity of Virgil excited my 
•urpriae. — Ed. ^ 

K 4 
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when Keats was gone ; yet this was^ I helieve, hefore 
the consumption showed itself distinctly. 



August 16. 1832. 

CHRIST S HOSPITAIi. BOWTEB. 

The discipline at Christ's Hospital in my time was 
ultra- Spartan ; — all domestic ties were to he put aside. 
" Boy ! " I remember Bowyer saying to me once when 
I was crying the first day of my return after the holi- 
days, '^ Boy ! the school is your father ! Boy ! the 
school is your mother ! Boy ! the school is your 
brother ! the school is your sister ! the school is your 
first cousin, and your second cousin, and all the rest of 
your relations ! Let's have no more crying !'* 



No tongue can express good Mrs. Bowyer. Val. Le 
Grice and I were once going to be flogged for some 
domestic misdeed, and Bowyer was thundering away at 
us by way of prologue, when Mrs. B. looked in, and 
said, '^ Flog them soundly, sir, I beg ! " This saved 
us. Bowyer was so nettled at the interruption that he 
growled out, " Ay^Sij, woman ! away ! " and we were 
let off. 



August 28. 1832. 



ST. Paul's melita. 



The belief that Malta is the island on which St. Paul 
was wrecked is so rooted in the common Maltese, and is 
cherished with such a superstitious nationality, that the 
Grovernment would run the chance of exciting a tumult, 
if it, or its representatives, unwarily ridiculed it. The 
supposition itself is quite absurd. Not to argue the 




it Irnglh, consider these few conclusive facts ; — 
The narrative speaka of the " barbarous people," and 
" barbarians,"* of the island. Now, our Malta was at 
that time fully peopled and highly civilized, as we maj 
gnrdy infer from Ciwro and other writere.t A viper 
a out from the sticks upon the fire being lighted : 
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the men are not sorprised at the appearance of the 
snake, bat imagine first a mnrderer, and then a god 
from the harmless attads. Now in our Malta there are, 
I may say^ no snakes at all ; which^ to be sure, the 
Maltese attribute to St. Paul's having cursed them away. 
Melita in the Adriatic was a perfectly barbarous island 
as to its native population, and was, and is now, infested 
with serpents. Besides the context shows that the scene 
is in the Adriatic. 



The Maltese seem to have preserved a fondness and 
taste for architecture from the time of the knights — 
naturally enough occasioned by the incomparable mate, 
rials at hand.* 



August 19. 1832. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN. BEST STATE OF SOCIETY. 

It may be doubted whether a composite language like 
the English is not a happier instrument of expression 
than a homogeneous one like the Grerman. We possess 
a wonderful richness and variety of modified meanings 
in our Saxon and Latin quasi-synonymes, which the 
Germans have not. For '^ the pomp and prodigality 
of Heaven," the Germans must have said ^* the spends 
thriftness"f Shakspeare is particularly happy in his 
use of the Latin synonymes, and in distinguishing 
between them and the Saxon. 



That is the most excellent state of society in which 
the patriotism of the citizen ennobles, but does not merge, 
the individual energy of the man. 

• The patsage which I have cited from Diodonu shows that the origin 
was much earlier. — £0. 
i VenchwendungflBuppoBe.'-ED. 




Is chemistry and nosology, by estending the degree to 

' I point, the constituent propartion may be de- 

Blroyed, and a new kind produced. 

I have known strong minds with impoiring, undoubt- 
ing, Cobbeti-like niuinei?, but 1 have never met Agreal 
mind of this eon. And of the former, they 
least as often wrong «£ right. The truth is, a great 
mind must be androgynous. Great minds — Sweden- 
borg's for instance — are never wrong but in 
quence of being in the right, but imperfectly. 

A philosopher's ordinary language and admissions, 
in general conversation or writings ad popttlum, 
bis watch compared with his astronomical timepiece. 
He sets the former by the town-clock, not because he 
believes it right, but because his neighbours and hil 
cook go by it. 



January S. 1833. 



V think that juries would be it 
tious, if ihey were allowed a Utgei discretjon. 
ftfter all, juries cannot be better than the mass i 
which tliey ate taken. And if juries are r 
and single-minded, ihey are the worst, because i 
least responsible, insirunieDta of judicial or popnki 
tyranny. 
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I should be sorry to see the honorary character of 
the fees of barristers and physicians done away with. 
Though it seems a shadowy distinction^ I believe it to be 
beneficial in effect. It contributes to preserve the idea 
of a profession^ of a class which belongs to the public^ 
— in the employment and remuneration of which no 
law interferes^ but the citizen acts as he likes in foro 
eonscientia. 



There imdoubtedly ought to be a declaratory act 
withdrawing expressly from the St. John Longs and 
other quacks the protection which the law is inclined to 
throw around the mistakes or miscai;(iages of the regu- 
larly educated practitioner. 

I think there are only two things wanting to justify 
a surgeon in performing the Cesarean operation : firsts 
that he should possess infallible knowledge of his art : 
and^ secondly, that he should be infallibly certain that 
he is infallible. 



Can any thing be more dreadful than the thought that 
an innocent child has inherited from you a disease or a 
weakness^ the penalty in yourself of sin or want of 
caution } 



In the treatment of nervous cases^ he is the best 
physician^ who is the most ingenious inspirer of hope. 



January 3. 1833. 
mason's pobtby. 



I CANNOT bring myself to think much of Mason's 
poetry. I may be wrong ; but all those passages in the 
Caractacus^ which we learn to admire at school^ now 
to me one continued falsetto. 



January 1. 1833. 



NatubaliiT one would have thought that there 
have l)een greater sympalhy between the northern and 
north-western states of the American Union and Eng- 
landj than between England anil (he Southern slatBL 
There is ten times as much EnglEsh blood and spirit 
in New England as in Virginia, the Carolinaa, fa. 
Nevertheless, such has been the force of the inten 
commerce, that now, and for some years past, the people 
of the North hale England with increasing bitteme«, 
whilst, amongst those of the south, who are Jacobini, 
the British connection baa become popular. Can there 
ever be any thorough national fusion of the Northern 
and Southern states P I think not. In fact, the Union 
will be shaken almost to dislocation whenever a 
aerioua question between the states arises. The Ame- 
rican Union has no centre, and it is impossible no 
make one. The more tliej extend their borders 
the Indians' land, the weaker will the national coheaoB 
be. But I look upon the states as splendid masses la 
be used, by and by, in the composition of two or three 
great governments. 

There is a great and important difierence, both in 
politics and metaphysics, between ali and the m 
The first can never be ascertained as a standing quantity;, 
the second, if comprehended by insight into its paiisi 
remains for ever known. Mr. Huskisson, I tho 
Batisfactorily refuted the ship owners ; and yet the 
shipping interest, who must know where the ahoe 
pinches, complain to this day. 
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January 7. 1833. 

NINTH ARTICLE. SIN AND SINS. OLD DIVINES. 

PREACHING EXTEMPORE. 

" Vert far gone^" is quam longissime in the Latin of 
the ninth article^ — as far gone as possible^ that is, as 
was possible for man to go ; as far as was compatible 
with his having any redeemable qualities left in him. 
To talk of man's being utterly lost to good, is absurd ; 
for then he would be a devil at once. 



One mistake perpetually made by one of our unhappy 
parties in religion, — and with a pernicious tendency to 
Antinomianism, — is to confound sin with sins. To 
tell a modest girl, the watchful nurse of an aged parent, 
that she is full of sins against God, is monstrous, and as 
shocking to reason as it is unwarrantable by Scripture. 
But to tell her that she, and all men and women, are of 
a sinfid nature, and that, without Christ's redeeming 
love and God's grace, she cannot be emancipated from 
its dominion, is true and proper.* 



No article of faith can be truly and duly preached 
without necessarily and simultaneously infusing a deep 
sense of the indispensableness of a holy life. 



How pregnant with instruction, and with knowledge 
of all sorts, are the sermons of our old divines ! in this 
respect, as in so many others, how different from the 
major part of modern discourses ! 



Every attempt, in a sermon, to cause emotion, except 

-* In a marginal scrap Mr. C. wrote :— >*' What are the essential doctrines 
of our religion, if not sin and original sin, as the necessitating occasion, 
and the redemption of sinners by the Incarnate Word as the substance of 
the Christian dispensation ? And can these be intelligently bdieved with- 
out knowledge and steadfast meditation. By the unlearned, they may be 
worthily received, but not by the unthinking and self.ignorant. Christian.** 
—Ed. 



I 
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as the consequence of an inipTesdon made on ihe reason, 
or tbe understanding, or the will, 1 hold to be fanatical 
and sectarian- 
No doubt preaching, in the proper sense of the word, 
is more eSective than reading ; and, therefore, I would 1 
not prohibit it, but leave a liberty lo the clergyman wbo 
feels himself able to accomplish it. But, as things now 
are, 1 am quite tiu-e I prefer going to church to a pastor 
who reads his discourse : for 1 never yet heard nare 
than one preacher witliout book, who did not forget his 
argument in three minutes' time ; and fall into vague 
and unprofitable declaniation, and, generally, rery coarte 
declamation too. These preachers never progress ; thej 
eddy round and round- Sterility of mind follows th»r 
ministry. 



January 20. 1833. 



When the Church at the Reformation ceased to be eitra* 
national, it unhappily became royal instead; ila proper 
bearing is intermediate between tbe crown and the 

people, with an inclination to the latter. 

The present prospects of the Church weigh heavily 
on my soul. Oh ! that the words of a statesraan-l^ 
philotophy could win their way through the ignorant 
aealotry and sordid vulgarity of the leaders of the day ! 



If any modification of the Union takes place, I trust it 
will be a total divorce a vinculo matrimonii. I am 



ITNION WITH IRELAND. IQS 

sure we have lived a cat and dog life of it. Let us 
have no silly saving of one crown and two legislatures ; 
that would be preserving all the mischiefs without any 
of the goods^ if there are any, of the union. 

I am deliberately of opinion, that England, in all its 
institutions, has received injury from its union with 
Ireland. My only difficulty is as to the Protestants, to 
whom we owe protection. But I cannot forget that the 
Protestants themselves have greatly aided in accelerating 
the present horrible state of things, by using that as a 
remedy and a reward which should have been to them 
an opportunity.* 

If the Protestant Church in Ireland is removed, of 
coarse the Romish Church must be established in its 
place. There can be no resisting it in common reason. 

• " Whatever may be thought of the settlement that followed the battle 
of the Boyne and the extinction of the war in Ireland, yet when this had 
been made and submitted to, it would have been the far wiser policy, I 
doubt not, to have provided for the safety of the constitution by improv. 
ing the quality of the elective ft-anchise, leaving the eligibility open, or 
like the former, limited only by considerations of property. Still, how. 
ever, the scheme of exclusion and disqualification had its plausible side. 
The ink was scarcely dry on the parchment>roIIs and proscription-lists of 
the Popish parliament The crimes of the man were generalized into 
attributes of his faith ; and the Irish catholics collectively were held 
accomplices in the perfidy and baseness of the king. Alas ! his immediate 
adherents had afforded too great colour to the charge. The Irish massacre 
was in the mouth of every Protestant, not as an event to be remembered, 
but a« a thing of recent expectation, fear still blending with the sense of 
d^verance. At no time, tlierefore, could the disqualifying system have 
been enforced with so little reclamation of the conquered party, or with so 
UtUe outrage on the general feeling of the country. There was no time, 
whoi it was so capable of being indirectly useful as a sedative in order to 
the application of the remedies directly indicated, or as a counter-power 
reducing to inactivity whatever disturbing forces might have interfered 
with their operation. And had this use been made of these exclusive 
laws, and had they been enforced as the precursors and negative condi.- 
tions, — but, above all, as bond fide accompaniments, 'of a process of 
emandpattonf properly and worthily so named, the code would at this day 
have been remembered in Ireland only as when, recalling a dangerous 
fever of our boyhood, we think of the nauseous drugs and drenching, 
horn, and congratulate ourselves that our doctors now.a-days know how 
to manage these things less coarsely. But this angry code was neglected 
at an opportunity, and mistaken for a substitute : et hinc illte lacrymte! "— 
Ckmrck and State, p. 195. 

O 
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though^ of course, when I was familial^ enough with 
Marlowe's, I conceived and drew up the plan of a work, 
a drama, which was to he, to my mind, what the Faust 
was to €roethe*s. My Faust was old Michael Scott ; a 
much better and more likely original than Faust. He 
appeared in the midst of his college of devoted disciples, 
enthusiastic, ebullient, shedding around him bright 
surmises of discoveries fully perfected in after.times, 
and inculcating the study of nature and its secrets as the 
pathway to the acquisition of power. He did not love 
knowledge for itself — for its own exceeding great reward 
— but in order to be powerful. This poison.speck 
infected his mind from the beginning. The priests 
suspect him, circumvent him, accuse him ; he is 
condemned, and thrown into solitary confinement : this 
constituted the prologus of the drama. A pause of four 
or ^ye years takes place, at the end of which Michael 
escapes from prison, a soured, gloomy, miserable man. 
He will not, cannot study ; of what avail had all his 
study been to him ? His knowledge, great as it was, 
had failed to preserve him from the cruel fangs of the 
persecutors ; he could not command the lightning or 
the storm to wreak their furies upon the heads of those 
whom he hated and contemned, and yet feared. Away 



ac now, down to the passage ending, ant^, p. S6. Une 5. In the original, 
tfae line — 

" Und firoh ist, wenn er Regenwunner findet,'* 
endc the scene. 

The next scene is one between Faust and Mephistopheles, and begins 
thus: — 

" Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugetheilt ist,** 

«. e. with the passage (ante, p. 70.) beginning, " I will enjoy, in my own 
heart's core, all that is parcelled out among mankind," &c. All that 
intenrenes, in later editions, is wanting. It is thenceforth continued, as 
BOW, to the end of the cathedral scene iantit p. 170 ),*except that the whole 
scene, in which Valentine is killed, is wanting. Thus Margaret's prayer 
to the Virgin and the cathedral scene come together, and form the con . 
elusion of the work. According to D6ring*s Verxeichniss, there was no 
new edition of Faust until 1807. According to Dr. Sieglitx, the first part 
of Faust first appeared, in its present shape, in the collected edition of 
Goethe's works, which was published in 1808^ — Hc^/wanVs Trarutation 
qf Pmut, second edition, note, p. 815. 

o 2 
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with learning ! away with study ! to the winds with all 
pretences to knowledge ! We know nothing ; we are 
fools^ wretches^ mere heasts. Anon I be^m to tempt 
him. I made him dream^ gave him wine^ and passed 
the most exquisite of women before him^ but out of his 
reach. Is diere, then^ no knowledge by which these 
pleasures can be commanded ? That way lay witchcraft, 
and accordingly to witchcraft Michael turns with all his 
soul. He has many failures and some successes; he 
learns the chemistry of exciting drugs and exploding 
powders, and some of the properties of transmitted and 
reflected light : his appetites and his curiosity are both 
stimulated, and his old craving for power and mental 
domination over others revives. At last Michael tries 
to raise the Devil, and the Devil comes at his call. My 
Devil was to be, like Goethe's, the universal humorist, 
who should make all things vain and nothing worth, by 
a perpetual collation of the great with the little in the 
presence of the infinite. I had many a trick for him 
to play, some better, I think, than any in the Faust. 
In the mean time, Michael is miserable ; he has power, 
but no peace, and he every day more keenly feels the 
tyranny of hell surrounding him. In vain he seems to 
himself to assert the most absolute empire over the 
Devil, by imposing the most extravagant tasks; one 
thing is as easy as another to the Devil. *^ What next, 
Michael ?" is repeated every day with more imperious 
servility. Michael groans in spirit ; his power is a 
curse : he commands women and wine ! but the women 
seem fictitious and devilish, and the wine does not make 
him drunk. He now begins to hate the Devil, and 
tries to cheat him. He studies again, and explores the 
darkest depths of sorcery for a receipt to cozen hell ; 
but all in vain. Sometimes the Devil's finger turns 
over the page for him, and points out an experiment, 
and Michael hears a whisper — ^' Try thaty Michael!" 
The horror increases ; and Michael feels that he is a 
slave and a condemned criminal. Lost to hope, he 
throws himself into every sensual excess, — in the mid 
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career of which he sees Agatha^ my Margaret^ and 
immediately endeavours to seduce her. Agatha loves 
him ; and the Devil facilitates their meetings ; hut she 
resists Michael's attempts to ruin her^ and implores him 
not to act so as to forfeit her esteem. Long struggles 
of passion ensue, in the result of which his affections 
are called forth against his appetites, and, love-horn, the 
idea of a redemption of the lost will dawns upon his 
mind. This is instantaneously perceived hy the Devil ; 
and for the first time the humorist hecomes severe and 
menacing. A fearful succession of conflicts between 
Michael and the Devil takes place, in which Agatha 
helps and suffers. In the end, after subjecting him to 
every imaginable horror and agony, I made him 
triumphant, and poured peace into his soul in the 
conviction of a sidvation for sinners through God's 
grace. 

The intended theme of the Faust is the consequences 
of a misology, or hatred and depreciation of knowledge 
caused by on originally intense thirst for knowledge 
baffled. But a love of knowledge for itself, and for 
pure ends, would never produce such a misology, but 
only a love of it for base and unworthy purposes. 
There is neither causation nor progression in the Faust ; 
he is a ready.made conjuror from the very beginning ; 
the incredulus odi is felt from the first line. The 
sensuality and the thirst after knowledge are unconnected 
with each other. Mephistopheles and Margaret are 
excellent ; but Faust himself is dull and meaningless. 
The scene in Auerbach's cellars is one of the best, 
perhaps the very best ; that on the Brocken is also fine ; 
and all the songs are beautiful. But there is no whole 
in the poem ; the scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures, 
and a large part of the work is to me very flat. The 
Grerman is very pure and fine. 

The young men in Germany and England who 
admire Lord Byron, prefer Goethe to Schiller ; but you 
may depend upon it, Goethe does not, nor ever will, 
command the common mind of the people of Germany 

o 3 




B SdtiO^ don. SBhilhr had two IcgitiiDaK phases ii 
— the first at sndior of tlo' 
BaliN I II — ■ piece whicb niBBt not be consideml widM 
us work of the n 
I lliat line it is nndaubtedJj very 
a qnite genuiae, acil deep^ 
m sooL ^Uter ibis be autgreir 
I plays as the KoUm^, and at 
e took bw Doe and vbIt nghcfnl stand in the gra»l 
M — Ae Watknaieio ; — not the ini 
dnna of fmskm, — fee was not master of that— 
Ae iWffiwtd dnoM of fatswri, m wbich alone he had 
^Bpfe scope far fan nned pow»^ The WaUeiutdn 
n of his wmia ; it is not anlike ShalspeaK'l 
tl pfaji — a «p«cie$ by itself. Yon maj take np 
any Mene, aail it wiQ please jou bj itself ; jost a 
nay in Dob Qmxoie, which you read through on 
twice onlj, hwi whidt you read ht repeatedly. AAer 
this point it was, that Goethe and other writers injorei 
bj thdr dieories ibe Ete*diiK»t and origin&Uty of ' 
Schiller's tnind ; aad in every one of his works after 
the Wallcnttdn yon may pcrceiTe the fluctuations of 
his tasle and prindples of compodiion. He got a 
nf re-introducing the characleHe^aess of the GreA 
tragwly vitli a chorus, as in the Bride of Mesana, ati4 
hn WR* for infusing more lyric ver^ into it. SchiUev 
«oint<tlmc« affected to despise the Robbers and the other 
work* of his first youth ; wheieits he ought to bave 
«|>(ik*n uf them u of works not in a right line, but fall ' 
\}f MKivllenan in lli«ir way- In his ballads and lighter 
Ijri-ii'ii Uiiethe ii most eicrellent. It is impossible t 
Jiritlai' Iiltii too highly in this respecU 1 like th* 
WllllPlin Mcirtcr tlie best of his prose worka. Bat 
llt)|[1l<'r Nuhiller'i nur Goethe's prose style appn>acbes t»< 
liimallill'^i wliuu writings, for manner, are absolntety 
|ll>llVt<l. 

AIMliiiiiili U'onlsworth and Goethe are not much 
alllili, HI liii «iirr, upon the whole ; yet they both have' 
ll\|> |«iiiiilUiily .if uttor non.sympathy with the subjec 
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of their poetry. They are always, both of them^ 
spectators ab extra, — feeling ybr^ but never withy their 
characters. Schiller is a thousand times more hearty 
than Goethe. 

I was once pressed — many years ago — to translate 
the Faust ; and I so far entertained the proposal as to 
read the work through with great attention, and to 
revive in my mind my own former plan of Michael 
Scott. But then I considered with myself whether the 
time taken up in executing the translation might not 
more worthily be devoted to the composition of a work 
which^ even if parallel in some points to the Faust, 
should be truly original in motive and execution, and 
therefore more interesting and valuable than any version 
which I could make ; and^ secondly, I debated with 
myself whether it became my moral character to render 
into English — and so far, certainly, lend my counte- 
nance to language — much of which I thought vulgar^ 
licentious, and blasphemous. I need not tell you that 
I never put pen to paper as a translator of Faust. 

I have read a good deal of Mr. Hayward's version, 
and I think it done in a very manly style ; but I do 
not admit tlie argument for prose translations. I would 
in general rather see verse attempted in so capable a 
language as ours. The French cannot help themselves, 
of course, with such a language as theirs. 



February 17- 1833. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. BEN JONSON. MASSINOER. 

In the romantic drama Beaumont and Fletcher are 
almost supreme. Their plays are in general most truly 
delightful. I could read the Beggar's Bush from 
morning to night. How sylvan and sunshiny it is ! 
The Little French Lawyer is excellent. Lawrit is 
conceived and executed from first to last in genuine 
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e huniDiiT. Mon^eur Thomas is also uptUl. 
have no doubt vh>teTer that tlte first act and the fint 

le of the BceoDd act of llie Two Noble Kinsnieii » 
Shakspeare's. Besumont and Fletcher's plots are, 
', wholly inartificial ; they only care to pitch 
cbaracKr into a position to make him or her talk ; ji 
must swallow all thnr gi\es improbabilitieB, and, taldi^ 
it all for granted, attend onlj to the diali^ue. How 
laineulable it is thai no gentleman and scholar can 1» 
found to edit these beaudfu! plaj-E ! * Did the 
criticiEin ever descend eo low as in the hands of those 
two fooia and knaves, Seward and Simpson ? Tbac 
are whole scenes in their edtcion which I raiuld 
certainly put back into their original verse, and mme 
that could be replaced in their native prose. Was that 
ever such an sbsalute disregard of literary fame as that 
displayed by Shak^peare, and Beaumont and Fletcher ?t 

In Ben Jonson you have an intense and burning art 
Some of hie pJota, that of the Alchemist, for examfd^ 
are perfect. Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletdier 
would, if united, have made a great dramatist indeed, 
and yet not have come near Shakspeaie ; but no doubt 
fien Jonson was the greatest man after Shakspeare in 
that age of dramatic gem* 



li hW [he milhi.. .he limited HlBI^ 
bkriej, &■:,, hu dunped the spirit^ 
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The styles of Massinger's plays and the Sampson 
Agonistes are the two extremes of the arc within which 
the diction of dramatic poetry may oscillate. Shak- 
speare in his great plays is the midpoint. In the Sam. 
son Agonistes^ colloquial language is left at the greatest 
distance^ yet something of it is preserved^ to render the 
dialogue probahle : in Massinger the style is differenced^ 
but differenced in the smallest degree possible^ from 
animated conversation by the vein of poetry. 

There's such a divinity doth hedge our Shakspeare 
rounds that we cannot even imitate his style. I tried 
to imitate his manner in the Remorse^ and^ when I had 
done^ I found I had been tracking Beaumont and 
Fletcher^ and Massinger instead. It is really very 
curious. At first sights Shakspeare and his contempo- 
rary dramatists seem to write in styles much aUke: 
nothing so easy as to fall into that of Massinger and the 
others ; whilst no one has ever yet produced one scene 
conceived and expressed in the Shakspearian idiom. I 
suppose it is because Shakspeare is universal, and, in 
fact^ has no manner ; just as you can so much more 
readily copy a picture than Nature herself. 



February 20. 1833. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS APPOINTING THE OFFICERS OF THE 

ARMY AND NAVY. 

I WAS just now reading Sir John Cam Hobhouse's 
answer to Mr. Hume^ I believe, upon the point of trans- 
ferring the patronage of the army and navy from the 
Crown to the House of Commons. 1 think, if I had 
been in the House of Commons, I would have said, 
'' that, ten or fifteen years -ago, I should have considered 
Sir J. C. H.*s speech quite unanswerable, — it being 
clear constitutional law that the House of Commons has 
not^ nor ought to have^ any share, directly or indirectly^ 



-p-* 



in the ippoiDtmoit of the oSoen of the aitaj or tu 
Bat DOW that che King bail bem reduced, bj the miai 
•ml procurement of the Hononr^^ Banmei utd h 
frieodt, to a puppet, which, to f«r from hcring ti 
dependent will of iii awn, could noi r 
which it hated and condetnned, il became a mi 
grave conaideTation whether it was not neeenaiy 
the appointment of such ofGeen in a bodj h 
House of ComiDons, rather than inajnntaof mil 
who were obliged to tnafce common cause with the m . 
and democratic press for the sake of keeping thc| 
plaMB." " 



The penal code in Ireland, in the banning of dielli 
century, was justifiable, as a temporary mean of 
government to* take breath and look about them ; ail 
if right measures had been systematically pursued in I 
right apirit, tliere can tie do doubt that all, or the gieU^ 
part, of Ireland would have become Protestant. Pn 
testantism under the Charter Schools was greatly <hi tb 
increase in the early part of that century, and die eoi^ 
plaints of the Roiniiji priests to that eilect are on rq 
cord. But, unfortunately, the drenching-hom wli 
itself substituted for the medicine. j 

There seems to me, at present, to he a curse upon til 
English church, and upon the governors of all InstitB 
lions connected with the orderly advancement of naliool 
piety and knowledge ; it is the curse of prudence, ■ 
they miscall it — in fact, of fear. ' 

Clergymen are now almost afraid to ex])Iain in th^ 
pulpits the grounds of their being Protestants. Th« 
are completely cowed by the vulgar harassings of tn 
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press and of our Hectoring sciolists in Parliament. 
There should be no party politics in the pulpit to be 
sure ; but every church in England ought to resound with 
national politics, -— I mean the sacred character of the 
national church, and an exposure of the base robbery 
from the nation itself — for so indeed it is * — about to 
be committed by these ministers, in order to have a sop 
to throw to the Irish agitators, who will, of course, only 

• ** That the maxims of a pure morality, and those sublime truths of 
the divine unity and attributes, which a Plato found it hard to learn, and 
more difficult to reveal ; that these should have become the almost here- 
dltary prc^rtj of childhood and poverty, of the hovel and the workshop ; 
that even to the unlettered they sound as common-place / this is a phe. 
nomenon which must withhold all but minds of the most vulgar cast 
firom undervaluing the services even of the pulpit and the readingulesk. 
Yet he who should confine the efficiency of an established church to these, 
can hardly be placed in a much higher rank of intellect. That to every 
parish throughout the kingdom there is transplanted a germ of civilii- 
ation; that in the remotest villages there is a nucleus, round which the 
capabilities of the place may crystallize and brighten ; a model sufficiently 
superior to excite, yet sufficiently near to encourage and fiicilitate imi. 
tatioo ; tkiM unobtrusive, continuous agency of a Protestant church esta. 
blishment, this it is, which the j>atriot and the phUanthropist, who would 
fain unite the love of peace with the faith in the progressive amelioration 
of mankind, cannot estimate at too high a price ' It cannot be valued 
with the gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. No 
mention shall be made of coral or of pearls ; for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies.' — The clergyman is with his parishioners and among them ; 
be is neither in the cloistered cell, nor in the wilderness, but a neighbour 
and family man, whose education and rank admit him to the mansion of 
the rich landholder, while his duties make him the frequent visiter of the 
farm-house and the cottage. He is, or he may become, connected with 
the families of his parish or its vicinity by marriage. And among the 
instances of the blindness, or at best of the short-sightedness, which it is 
the nature of cupidity to inflict, I know few more striking than the cla- 
mours of the farmers against church property. Whatever was not paid to 
the iclergyman would inevitably at the next lease be paid to the land- 
bolder ; while, as the case at present stands, the revenues of the church 
are in some sort the reversionary property of every family that may have a 
member educated for the church, or a daughter that may marry a clergy, 
man. Instead of being foreclosed and immovable, it is, in fact, the only 
species of landed property that is essentially moving and circulative. That 
there exist no inconveniences who will pretend to assert ? — But I have 
yet to expect the proof, that the inconveniences arc greater in this than 
in any other species ; or that either the farmers or the clergy would be 
benefited by forcing the latter to become either TrtUlibers or salaried 
placeman.** ^Church and State, p. 9a 
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L<mD GmcT lido^ in PsiriuBneal^ and two diings : finf 
that the CmosaaoL Omba only bind the King in Iii 
oxecntiTe cspadcj ; m»L secondly, timt memben of di 
House of CoanHca ace boond to lepmoit bj tbd 
votes the wishes and opbdaaa a£ tfaear c unn iiLmm ^ an 
not their own« Pot these two tagjetfaer, and teUme whi 
useful part of the constitgpnnal monardij of Jgnglaii 
remains. It is dear that dhe Coronatifla Oatfaa wod 
he no better than Hig^igate oadis. For in his exeentii 
capacity the King cannot do anj diing, agabut die ^ ti>ni 
of which the oaths hind him ; it is 9mkf in his I^idi 
five chsractcr that he possesMs a firee agescj <^p*^ b ( 
N'inir ttound. The nation meant to bind tk^U 



March U, 1833. 

^MV^NUV* PROFESSIONS AND TRADES. 

^Vnwhsa (in if«9i^ntially the first of the professions, be 
\*^Vr«*^ NM« WAN^wtary for all at all times ; law and physi 
**:>' ^^s^^ v^>N>v^«6ary ftvr some at some times. I speak c 
•^MN. ^^t xv^^»i«^v, wxsX in their abstract existence^ but i 
^>^s ^^^s^^v^^N^Uty tx> man. 

^>>^\ *^^^^ M1^^HV hours necessarily within itself th 
^\A^k \^ « v>N|^MAh' pr^)(t>S8ion, and the more you cai 
*'K\**W^ Mi^vKv^ (MIxt phtfcssions the better. 



March 17. 1833. 



UT lolemn humbug this modern political economj' 
"Tiat is there irue of the little that is true in their 
c books, which is not a Kimple deJuction from 
moral and n^ligious t:redenda and agenda of any 
id with which we were not all jirevioualy 
|Dainted, snd upon which every man of common 
rtively acted? I know none. But what 
Y truly BtBte, they do not tndy understand in it« 
; grounds and causes ; and hence the; have 
mea done more mischief by their half-ignorani 
I balf-sophislical reasoninga about, and deductions 
fi, well-founded positions, than they could have done 
"" e promulgation of positive error. This particu- 
f applies to their famous ratios of increase between 
I) and the means of his subsistence. Pohdcal eco- 
it the highest, can never be a pure science. You 
li demonstrate that certain properties inhere in the 
L, wiiich yet no bridge.builder can ever reduce into 
ittar ; but an abstract conclusion in a mat- 
T of political economy, the premisses of which neither 
exiat now, nor ever will exist within the range of the 
wildest imapnation, ie not a truth, but a chimera — a 
practical falsehood. For there are no theorems in poli- 
tical economy — but problems only. Certain things 
being actually so and so ; the question is, Itow to do to 
and so with them. Political jihiloaophy, indeed, points 
10 ulterior ends, but even those ends are all practical ; 
and if you desert the conditions of reahty, or of com- 
mon probabihty, you may show forth your eloquence or 
your fancy, but the utmost you can produce will be s 
Utopia or Oceana. 

You toUc about making this article cheaper b; re. 
ducing its price in the market from *^d. to dd. But sup- 
poae, in so doing, you have rendered your country 
St a foreign foe ; suppose you have demo- 
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^ Mtt)l><n iivrlnn ihp eapital or the interest to the sta 
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much money^ or money's worthy raised annually by the 
state for the purpose of quickening industry.* 

I should like to see a well graduated property tax, 
accompanied by a large loan. 

One common objection to a property tax is^ that it 
tends to diminish the accumulation of capital. In my 
judgment^ one of the chief sources of the bad economy 
of the country now is the enormous aggregation of 
capitals. 

When shall we return to a sound conception of the 
right to property — namely, as being official, implying 
and demanding the performance of commensurate 
duties ! Nothing but the most horrible perversion of 
humanity and moral justice^ under the specious name of 
political economy^ could have bUnded men to this truth 

* See the splendid essay in the Friend (toL iL p. 47.) on the yiilgar 
errors respecting taxes and taxation. 

** A great statesman, lately deceased, in one of bis anti-ministerial ha- 
rangues against some proposed impost, said, ' The nation has been already 
bled in every vein, and is faint with loss of blood.' This blood, however, 
was circulating in the mean time through the whole body of the state, and 
what was received into one chamber of the heart was instantly sent out 
again at the other portal. Had he wanted a metaphor to convey the 
poarible injuries of taxation, he might have found one less opposite to the 
lact, in the known disease of aneurism, or relaxation of the coats of par. 
ticular vessels, by a disproportionate accumulation of blood in them, 
which sometimes occurs when the circulation has been suddenly and vio- 
lently changed, and causes helplessness, or even mortal stagnation, though 
the total quantity of blood remains the same in the system at large. 

But a fuller and fairer symbol of taxation, both in its possible good and 
evil effects, is to be found in the evaporation of waters from the surface of 
the earth. The sun may draw up the moisture fh>m the river, the morass, 
and the ocean, to be given back in genial showers to the garden, to the 
pasture, and the com field ; but it may, likewise, force away the moisture 
from the fields of tillage, to drop it on the stagnant pool, the saturated 
•wamp, or the unprofitable sand.waste. The gardens in the south of 
Europe supply, perhaps, a not less apt illustration of a system of finance 
Judiciously conducted, where the tanks or reservoirs would represent the 
capital of a nation, and the hundred rills, hourly varying their channels 
and directions under the gardener's spade, give a pleasing image of the 
dispersion of that capital through the whole population by the joint effect 
of taxation and trade. For taxation itself is a part of commerce, and the 
(ovemment maybe fairly considered as a great manufacturing house, 
carrying on, in different places, by means of its partners and overseers, 
the trades of the shipbuilder, the clothier, the iron-founder," &c. &c — Ed. 
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as to the possession of land^ — the law of God haiing 
connected indissolubly the cultivation of every rood of 
earth with the maintenance and watchful labour of num. 
But money, stocky riches by credit, transferaUe and 
convertible at will, are under no such obligations ; and, 
unhappily, it is from the selfish autocratic possession of 
sudi property, that our landholders have learnt their 
present theory of trading with that which was never 
meant to be an object of commerce. 



April 5. 1833. 

MASSINOEB. SHAKSPEABE. HIEBONIMO. 

To please me, a poem must be either music or sense; 
if it is neither, I confess I cannot interest myself in it. 



The first act of the Virgin Martyr is as fine an act 
as I remember in any play. The Very Woman is, I 
think, one of the most perfect plays we have. There 
is some good fun in the first scene between Don John, 
or Antonio, and Cuculo, his master * ; and can any 
thing exceed the skill and sweetness of the scene be- 
tween him and his mistress, in which he relates his 
story ? t The Bondman is also a delightful play. Mas- 

* Act iiL 8C. 2. 

t Act iv. sc. 3. : — 

'* Ant. Not far Arom where my father lives, a lady, 
A neighbour by, bless'd with as great a beauty 
As nature durst bestow without undoing. 
Dwelt, and most happily, as I thought then. 
And bless'd the home a thousand times she dwelt in. 
This beauty, in the blossom of my youth. 
When my first fire knew no adulterate incense. 
Nor I no way to flatter, but my fondness ; 
In all the bravery my friends could show me. 
In all the faith my innocence could give me. 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me. 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lent me, 
I sued and served : long did I love this lady. 
Long was my travail, long my trade to win her ; 
"With all the duty of my soul, I served her. 
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linger is always entertaining; his plays have the interest 
of novels. 

Butj like most of his contemporaries^ except Shak- 
speare^ Massinger often deals in exaggerated passion. 
Malefort senior^ in the Unnatural Comhat^ however he 
may have had the moral will to he so wicked^ could 
never have actually done all that he is represented as 
gnOty of^ without losing his senses. He would have 



Alm. How feelingly he speaks! {Aside,) And she loved you too ? 
It must be sa 

Ant. I would it had, dear lady ; 

This story had been needless, and this place, 
I think, unknown to me. 

Alm. Were your bloods equal ? 

Amt. Yes ; and I thought our hearts toa 

Alm. Then she must love 

Art. She did — but never me; she could not love me. 
She would not love, she hated ; more, she soom'd me. 
And in so poor and base a way abused me. 
For all my services, for all my bounties, 
80 b(dd n^lects flung on me 

Alm. An in woman! 

Belike you found some rival in your love, then ? 

Arr. How perfectly she points me to my story ! {Aside.) 
Madam, I did ; and one whose pride and anger, 
ni manners, and worse mien, she doted on. 
Doted to my undoing, and my ruin. 
And, but fbr honour to your sacred beauty. 
And reverence to the noble sex, though she fUI, 
Aa she must fall that durst be so unnoUe, 
I should say something unbeseeming me. 
What out of love, and worthy love, I gave her. 
Shame to her moat unworthy mind 1 to fboli. 
To giria, and flddlen, to her boys she flung. 
And in disdain of me. 

Alm. Pray you take me with you. 

Of what eomplezion was she ? 

Amt. But that I dare not 

Commit so great a sacrilege 'gainst virtue. 
She look*d not much unlike— though far, fkr short, 
Something, I see, appears — your pardon, madam — 
Her eyes would smile so, but her eyes could oosen ; 
And so shewould look sad ; but yours is pity. 
A noble chorus to my wretched story ; 
Hers was disdain and cruelty. 

Alm. Pny beaven,r 

Ifine be no wmrse! he has told me a strange story. (J«Ab.)*' ftc — En. 

F 
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been^ in fact^ mad. Regan and Goneril are the only 
pictures of the unnatural in Shakspeare ; the pure un. 
natural — and you will observe that Shakspeare has left 
their hideousness unsoftened or diversified by a sin^ 
line of goodness or common human frailty. Whereas 
in Edmund, for whom passion, the sense of shame as a 
bastard, and ambition, offer some plausible excuses, 
Shakspeare has placed many redeeming traits. £d. 
mund is what, under certain circumstances, any man of 
powerful intellect might be, if some other qualities and 
feelings were cut off. Hamlet is, inclusively, an Ed- 
mund, but different from him as a whole, on account 
of the controlling agency of other principles which Ed- 
mund had not. 

It is worth while to remark the use which Shakspeare 
always makes of his bold villains as vehicles for express- 
ing opinions and conjectures of a nature too hazardous 
for a wise man to put forth directly as his own, or from 
any sustained character. 

The parts pointed out in Hieronimo as Ben Jonson s 
bear no traces of his style ; but they are very like Shak- 
speare's ; and it is very remarkable that every one of 
them re-appears in full form and development, and 
tempered with mature judgment, in some one or other 
of Shakspeare's great pieces.* 

* By Hieronimo Mr. Coleridge meant The Spanish Tragedy, and not the 
previous play, which is usually called The First Part of Jeronimo. The 
Spanish Tragedy is, upon the authority of Heywood, attributed to Kyd, 
It is supposed that Ben Jonson originally performed the part of Hieronimo, 
and hence it has been surmised that certain passages and whole scenes 
connected with that character, and not found in some of the editions of 
the play, are, in fact, Ben Jonson's own writing. Some of these supposed 
interpolations are amongst the best things in the Spanish Tragedy; the 
style is singularly unlike Jonson's, whilst there are turns and particular 
images which do certainly seem to have been imitated by or from Shak. 
speare. Mr. Lamb at one time gave them to Webster. Take this passage, 
in the fourth act : — 

" HiERON. What make you with your torches in the dark ? 

Pedro. You bid us light them, and attend you here. 

HiERON. No! you are deceived ; not I; you are deceived. 
Was I so mad to bid light torches now ? 
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ApHl 7. 1833. 

liOYE^S LABOUR LOST. GIFFORD*S MASSINOER. SHAK. 

SPEARE. THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 

I THINK I could point out to a half line what is really 
Shakspeare's in Love's Labour Lost^ and some other of 



Light me your torches at the mid of noon. 
When as the sun-god rides in all bis glury ; 
Laght me your torches then. 

Pedro. Then we bum day-light 

HiBSON. Let it be burnt ; Night it a murefroiu slut. 
That would not have her t) easons to be seen ; 
And yonder pale-faced Hecate therct the moony 
Doth give consent to that is done in darkness ; 
And all those stars that gaze upon her face 
Are aglets on her sleeve, pins on her train ; 
And those that should be powerful and divine. 
Do sleep in darkneu when they most should shine. 

Pbdru Provoke them not, fair sir, with tempting words. 
The heavens are gracious, and your miseries and sorrow 
Make you speak you know not what 

HiERON. Villain ! thou liett, and th^u dost nought 
But tell me I am mad : thou liest, I am not mads 
J know thee to be Pedro, and he Jaques ; 
I 7/ prove it thee ; and were I mad, how could I f 
Where was she the same night, when my Horatio was murder*d! 
She should have shone then : search thou the book : 
Had the moon shone in my boy's face, there was a kind qf grace, 
JTiat I know — nay, I do know, had the murderer seen him. 
His weapon would have fallen, and cut the earth. 
Had he been framed qf nought but blood and death,** ffc. 

Again, in the fifth act : ~- 

** HiEROx. But arc you sure that they are dead ? 

Castile. Ay, slain, too sure. 

HiBRO.M. >Vhat, and yours too? 

VirRRov. Ay, all are dead ; not one of them survive 

HiERON. Kay, then I care not — come, we shall be friends ; 
Let us lay our heads together. 
See, here's a goodly noose will hold them all 

Viceroy. O damned devil ! how secure he is ! 

HiERON. Secure! why dost thou wonder at it? 
/ tell thee. Viceroy, this day Fve seen Revenge, 
And in that sight am grown a prouder monarch 
Than ever sate under the crou.n qf Spain. 
Had J as many lives as there be stars, 

P 2 
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comparison of Shakspeare with his contemporary dra- 
matists is ohtuse indeed.* 



In Shakspeare one sentence hegets the next naturally ; 
the meaning is all inwoven. He goes on kindling like 
a meteor through the dark atmosphere ; yet^ when the 
creation in its outline is once perfect^ then he seems to 
rest from his lahour^ and to smile upon his work^ and 
teU himself that it is very good. You see many scenes 
and parts of scenes which are simply • Shakspeare's, 
disporting himself in joyous triumph and vigorous fun 
after a great achievement of his highest genius. 



The old dramatists took great liberties in respect of 
bringing parties in scene together^ and representing one 
as not recognizing the other under some faint disguise. 
Some of their finest scenes are constructed on this 
ground. Shakspeare avails himself of this artifice only 
twice, I think, — in Twelfth Night, where the two arc 
with great skill kept apart tiU the end of the play ; and 
in the Comedy of Errors, which is a pure farce, and 
should be so considered. The definition of a farce is, 
an improbability or even impossibility granted in the 
outset, see what odd and laughable events will fairly 
follow from it I 



AprUS. 1833. 

STATESMEN. — BURKE. 



I NEVER was much subject to violent political humours 
or accesses of feelings. When I was very young, I 
wrote and spoke very enthusiastically, but it was aL 
ways on subjects connected with some grand general 
principle, the violation of which I thought I could point 

* See bif Introduction to Massinger, To1.Lp.79., in which, amongst 
other molt extraordinary assertion!, Mr. Oiflfbrd pronounces that rAylA- 
mieaiimodmlathmi$notomeqfSkakfpeare*MmeHtiI'~ED. 

p 3 



■ of *diiiinisiration, I honi 
. mil men in office, must, 
^—■■k mmmm _kA tctttT lh«n «ny private person c 
■mU; <fa ; nd it ■■! not liU I went to Malta, . 
bid U eont^ood with official characters myaelf, ik 
t»lh BiukTMiMd the mmDf shallowness and ignonl 
■id) «Uch nca of some note too were «bie, aftj 
nttiin bhiMi, ta tatrt on the i^rernment of impor 
ikpMUuutt af the empire. I then quite assentei 
Omw l n in ttjriiiKi Ar*»e»», mt ^, fuam parva 

hne KM, indeed, ■ great man. Ko one ever rt 
hfaaacjr n phawog ft itally ax be seems to hare (U 
Tm. muQ lie bmU anodate his general principlee ill 
tamt Mcdid inttKU, panic of propertv, jacobinism Ht 
he wta a aefe dianef bell. Hence you wiH Sod' 
■aa* half tiuhciii hi* speechei and writings. NevJ 
thelML IM w heeitiht acknowledge his tranacencU 
gfwnieM. Be vmild have been more infitiential if | 
hvl Ina iWiMncd his Mntemporaries, as Fox and Fi 
■n of HMk Uenot minds in all respects. 

As • *eleji «f 4 n iffoae i a correspondent telesi 



1 tl*vii a deep, lhai«k pandwical, coanctuM i|{ 
fflffltl nf iJ'e EoMV«" Binoas a» more « kss en thi 

MK imi'i)i<"Hou«lj indeed, to pore inanarefaj ; that! 
)A I nittTTIIIiii-nt in whidi, nnder drauustances of cM 
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shall become efficient in the apparent will of the king.* 
As it seems to me^ the wise and good in every country 
will, in all likelihood, become every day more and more 
disgusted with the representative form of government, 
brutalized as it is, and will be, by the predominance of 
democracy in £ng1and, France, and Belgium. The 
statesmen of antiquity, we know, doubted the possibility 
of the effective and permanent combination of the three 
elementary forms of government; and, perhaps, they 
had more reason than we have been accustomed to 
think. 



You see how this House of Commons has begun to 
verify all the ill prophecies that were made of it — low, 
Tulgar, meddling with every tiling, assuming universal 
competency, flattering every base passion, and sneering 
at every thing noble, reflned, and truly national ! The 
direct and personal despotism will come on by and by, 
after the multitude shall have been gratified with the 
ruin and the spoil of the old institutions of the land. 
As for the House of Lords, what is the use of ever so 
much fiery spirit, if there be no principle to guide and 
to sanctify it ? 



Apnl 10. 1833. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. CAPTAIN B. HALL. 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN STATES. DEMOCRACY 

WITH SLAVERY. QUAKERS. 

The possible destiny of the United States of America, 
— as a nation of a hundred millions of freemen, — 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, living under 
the laws of Alfred, and speaking the language of Shak. 
speare and Milton, is an august conception. Why 

* This U backinf Vico against Spinosa. It must, however, be acknow. 
ledged that at present the prophet of democracy has a good right to bt 
eoBdd«rcd the favourite. — Ed. 

p 4 



ihinild we not wish to tee it realized? 
theD be Gngi&nd viewed through a solar tnicioscop) 
Great Briutn in a sUite of glorioua magiiiflcatioi 
How deejtly to be lamented is the spirit of hostility ij 
meering which gome of the popular books of travds hi 
ihown in treating of the Americans ! They hate oa, I 
doubt, just as brothers hate ; but tlley respect i 
opinion of an Englishman concerning themselves 1 
times as much as tliat of a native of anj other couul 
on earth. A very little humouring of their pr^udiol 
»nd «ome courtesy of language and demeanour on i 
part of Englishmen, would work wonders, even as it 
with the pvblic mind of the Americans. 

Captain Basil Hall's book is certainly very entertai 
ing and instructive ; but, in my judgment, his sen 
ments upon many points, and more especially bis ml 
of expression, are unwise and uncharitable. Alter i 
are not most of the things shown up with so much b 
temess by him mere national foibles, parallels to whi 
every people has and must of necessity have ? 

What you say about the quarrel in the United Stai 
is sophisticaL No doubt, taxation may, and perhaps 
wme cases must, press unequally, or apparently so, 
different classes of people in a slate. In such c» 
there is a hardship ; but, in the long run, the roatlec 
fully comjiensateil to the over-taxed cIbsb. For esfl 
pie, take the householders of London, who campiainil 
bitterly of the house atid window taxes. Is it not prel 
clear that, whether 6ueh householder he a tradesrai 
who indemniljes himself in the price of his goods, i 
or a letter of lodgings, who does ao in his rent, — ai 
stockholder, who receives it hack again in his dividenj 
— or a country gentleman, who has saved so much frtj 
levy on his land or his other property, — one wayj 
otherj it comes at last pretty nearly to the same thiq 
though the pressure for the time may be unjust al 
and fit to be removed ? But when titf 
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EDgland^ which may be considered a state in itself, 
taxes the admission of foreign manufactures in order to 
cherish manufactures of its own, and thereby forces 
the Carolinians, another state of itself, with which there 
is little intercommunion, which has no such desire 
or interest to serve, to buy worse articles at a higher 
price, it is altogether a different question, and is, in 
fact, downright tyranny of the worst, because of the 
most sordid, kind. What would you think of a law 
which should tax every person in Devonshire for the 
pecuniary benefit of every person in Yorkshire ? And 
yet that is a feeble image of the actual usurpation of 
the New £ngland deputies over the property of the 
Southern States. 



There are two possible modes of unity in a State ; 
one by absolute co-ordination of each to all, and of all 
to each ; the other by subordination of classes and 
offices. Now, I maintain that there never was an in- 
stance of the first, nor can there be, without slavery as 
its condition and accompaniment, as in Athens. The 
poor Swiss cantons are no exception. 

The mistake lies in confounding a state which must 
be based on classes and interests and unequal property, 
with a church, which is founded on the person, and has 
no qualification but personal merit. Such a community 
may exist, as in the case of the Quakers ; but, in order 
to exist, it must be compressed and hedged in by 
another society — mundtis munduius in mundo tm- 
mundo* 

The free class in a slave state is always, in one sense, 
the most patriotic class of people in an empire; for 
their patriotism is not simply the patriotism of other 
people, but an aggregate of lust of power and distinction 
and supremacy. 




Land wbs the only species of property which, 
old Ume, carried any respectability with it. Money' 
alone, apart Trom Eome leaure of land, not only did not' 
make the possessor great and respectable, but actually 
made him at once ihe object of piuniier and hatred. 
Witness the history of tlie Jews in this country ii 
early reigns after the Conquest, 

I have no objection to your aspiring to the poliucal 
principles of our old Cavaliers ; but embrace then 
fully, and not merely this and that feeling, whilst ii 
other points you speak the canting foppery of the E 
tbamite or Malthusian schools. 



There are three ways of treating a subject : — 
In the first mode, you begin with a ' " ' " 
that definition is necessarily assumed as the truth, 
the argument proceeds, the conclusion from the firsl 
proposition becomes the base of the second, and so on.1 
Now, it is quite impossible that you can be sure that yott 5 
have included all the necessary, and none but the ni 
ceseary, terras in your definition ; as. therefore, yt 
proceed, the original speck of error is multipUed at everf J| 
remove ; the same infirmity of knowledge besetting J 
each BuccesBive definition. Hence you may set outj j 
like Sjiinosa, with all but the truth, and end with mJ 
conclusion which is altogether monstrous ; and yet t 
mere deduction shall be irrefragable. Warburton'iq 
" Divine Legation " is also a splendid instance of tl 
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mode of divcusBJon, and of its inability to lead to the 
truth ; ID fac^t, it is an attempt to adopt ihe mathema. 
tieal BcrieB of proof, in forgi^tfulness that the mathetnati- 
dan isEure of the truth of his definition at each remove, 
because he crmtmt it, as he cm do, in pure figure and 
number. But you cannot make any thing true which 
lesulis from, or ii connected with, real externals; you 
can oaXyfind it out. The chief use of this first mode 
of diacuEsion is to sharpen the nit, for which purpose it 
is the best exercitation. 

S. The historical mode is a very common one : in it 
the author professes to find out the truth by collecting 
the facts of the case, and tracing tliem downwards ; but 
this mode is worse than the other. Suppose the question 
IE ■■ to the true essence and character of the English 
constitution. First, where will you begin your col- 
lection of facts? where will you end it? WTial facts 
will you select, and how do you know that the class of 
bets which you select are necessary terms in the pie- 
tnisaee, and that other classes of facts, which you neglect, 
■re not necessary i And how do you distinguish phe- 
nomena which proceed from disease or accident from 
those which are the genuine fruits of the essence of the 
constitution ? What can be more striking, in illustra- 
lian of the utler inadequacy of this line of investigation 
fur arriving at the real (ruth, than the political treatisea 
and constitutional hbtories which we have in every 
library ? A Wliig proves his case convincingly to the 
reader who knows nothing beyond his author ; then 
comes an old Tory (Carte, for instance), and ferrets up 
a hamperful of conflicting documents and notices, 
which proves hit case per contra. A. tabes this class of 
facta ; B. takea that class : each proves something true, 
ndther proves Ihe truth, or any thing like the truth ; 
llut is, Ihe whole truth. 

3. You must, therefore, commence with the philo- 
sophic idea of the thing, the true nature of which you 
.t and manifetl. You must carry your 
) re^y made, if you wish to measure aright. If 
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S20 cor.EninflE's ta8i.e talk. 

foil isk me how 1 can know that this idea 
inTcntion — is the tnitb, by which the phi 
hislory are to be explained, 1 answer, in the same way 
exactly that you know that yaur eyes were made to see 
with ; aad that tt, because you do see with them. U 
I pro|Hi!te (o you an idea or self 'realizing tlieory of the 
constitution, which eball manifest itself as in exijleiice 
from the earliest limes to the present, — which 8h«ll 
comprehend within it all the facts which history has 
preserved, and shBli give them a meaning as inter- 
changeably cauaals or effects; — if 1 show you diaC 
such an event or reign was an obliquity to the rigM 
hand, and how produced, and such odier event or teigB 
a deviation to the left, and whence originating, — that 
the growth was stopped here, accelerated tliere, — that 
such a tendency is, and always has been, corroborative,. 
and such other tendency destructive, of the main pro. 
gresB of the idea towards realization ; — if this idea, 
not only like a kaleidoscope, shall reiluce all the misceL 
laneous fragments into order, but shall also miniBtWi'l 
strength, and knowledge, and light to the true patriot' 
and statesmen for working out the bright thought, and ' 
bringing theglorious embryo to a perfect birth ; — thai, , 
[ think, I have a right to say that the idea which led to ' 
this is not only true, but the truth, the only truth. To i 
set up for a statesman upon historical knowledge only, a | 
as about as wise as to set up for a musician by the pur-.ji 
chase of some score flutes, Addles, and horns. In order '1 
to mate music, you must know how to play ; in order J 
to make your facts speak truth, you must know what| 
the truth is which ought to be proved, — the ideal truth, 
— the truth which was consciously or unconsciously, 
strongly or weakly, wisely or blindly, intended at alt. 
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AprU 18. 1833. 

CHURCH OF BOME. CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. 

In my judgment^ Protestants lose a great deal of time 
in a false attack when they lahour to convict the Roman, 
ists of false doctrines. Destroy the Pap€Uif/, and help 
the priests to wives^ and I am much mistaken if the 
doctrinal errors^ such as there really are^ would not 
very soon pass away. They might remain in terminvf, 
but they would lose their sting and hody^ and lapse hack 
into figures of rhetoric and warm devotion^ from which 
they^ most of them^ — such as transuhstantiation^ and 
prayers for the dead and to saints^ — originally sprang. 
But, so long as the Bishop of Rome remains Pope^ and 
has an army of Mamelukes all over the worlds we shall 
do very little hy fulminating against mere doctrinal 
errors. In the Milanese^ and elsewhere in the north of 
Italy, I am told there is a powerful feeling abroad against 
the Papacy. That district seems to be something in 
the state of England in the reign of our Henry the 
Eighth. 

How deep a wound to morals and social purity has 
that accursed article of the celibacy of the clergy been ! 
Even the best and most enlightened men in Romanist 
countries attach a notion of impurity to the marriage 
of a clergyman. And can such a feeling be without 
its effect on the estimation of the wedded life in gene- 
ral ? Impossible ! and the morals of both sexes in 
Spain, Italy, France, &c. prove it abundantly. 

The Papal church has had three phases, — anti- 
Ccsarean, extra-national, anti-Christian. 



a mental initiative, or, what comes to the same thing, unlen he let out 
with an intuition of the ultimate aim or idea of the science or aggre- 
gation of Acts to be explained or interpreted. The analysis of the Pla- 
tonic and Baconian methods in " The Friend,*' to which I have before 
relierrcd, and the " Church and State," exhibit respectivdy a splendid vin. 
(Ucation and example of Mr. Coleridge's mode of reasoning on this sub- 

iKt-.ED. 
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April 20. 1835. 

ROMAN CONQUEST OF ITALY. 

The Romans would never have subdued the Italiau 
tribes if they had not boldly left Italy and conquered 
foreign nations^ and so^ at last^ crushed their next-door 
neighbours by external pressure. 



AprU 24. 1833. 

WEDDED LOVE IN 8HAKSPEARE AND HIS CONTEMPORARY 
DRAMATISTS. TENNYSOn's POEMS. 

Except in Shakspeare^ you can find no such thing as a 
pure conception of wedded love in our old dramatists. 
In Massinger^ and Beaumont and Fletcher^ it really is 
on both sides little better than sheer animal desire. 
There is scarcely a suitor in all their plays^ whose 
abilities are not discussed by the lady or her waiting- 
woman. In this^ as in all things^ how transcendant 
over his age and his rivals was our sweet Shakspeare ! 

I have not read through all Mr. Tennyson's poems, 
which have been sent to me; but I think there are 
some things of a good deal of beauty in what I have 
seen. The misfortune is^ that he has begun to write 
verses without very well understanding what metre is. 
Even if you write in a known and approved metre, the 
odds are, if you are not a metrist yourself, that you will 
not write harmonious verses ; but to deal in new metres 
without considering what metre means and requires, is 
preposterous. What I would, with many wishes for 
success, prescribe to Tennyson, — indeed without it he 
can never be a poet in act, — is to write for the next 
two or three years in none but one or two well-known 
and strictly defined metres, such as the heroic couplet, 
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the octave stanza^ or the octo-syllabic measure of the 
Allegro and Penseroso. He would^ probably^ thus get 
imbued with a sensation^ if not a sense^ of metre 
without knowing it^ just as Eton boys get to write such 
good Latin verses by conning Ovid and Tibullus. As 
it Is^ I can scarcely scan some of his verses. 



May 1. 1833. 

RABELAIS AND LUTHER. WIT AND MADNESS. 

I THINK with some interest upon the fact that Rabelais 
and Luther were born in the same year.* Glorious 
spirits ! glorious spirits ! 

" Hos utinam inter 

Hcroas natum me ! ** 



'< Great wits are sure to madness near allied,** 

says Dryden^ and true so far as this^ that genius of the 
highest kind implies an unusual intensity of the modi, 
fying power, which detached from the discriminative and 
reproductive power, might conjure a platted straw into a 
royal diadem : but it would be at least as true, that great 
genius is most alien from madness, — yea, divided from 
it by an impassable mountain, — namely, the activity 
of thought and vivacity of the accumulative memory, 
which are no less essential constituents of ^' great wit." 



May 4. 1833. 

COLONIZATION. MACHINERY. CAPITAL. 

Colonization is not only a manifest expedient for, but 
an imperative duty on. Great Britain. God seems to 

* They were both born within twelve months of each other, I believe ; 
iNit Luther'f birth was in November, 14S4, and that of Uabclaii is gene- 
rally placed at the end uf the year preceding. —Ex>. 
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Jfay 6. 1833. 

■OMAN CONQl'EST. CONST AXTIXE. PAPACY AHD TBB 

SCHOOLlCEy. 

TfiK llomana had no national derisy ; their priesthood 
WIN entirely a matter of state, and, as far back as we 
can tract; it, an evident stronghold of the Patridana 
at^ainiit the increasing powers of the Plebeians. All we 




* of ihe early Romans U, that, after an indefinite 
e of jean, tliey had cunqucied same fifty or sixty 
s round their city. Then it is that they go tu wu 
h Carthage, the great maritime power, anil the result 
'vf that war was the occupBtion of Sicily. Thence they, 
in succession, conquered Spain, Macedonia, Asia minor, 
&c., and so at last contrived to subjugate Italy, partly 
bjr a tremendous back blow, and partly by bribing the 
Italiao States with a cammutiication of their privileges, 
which ihe now enormously enriched conquerors pos- 
sessed over so targe a portion of the civilized world. 
They were ordained by Providence to conquer and 
«na%amaie the materials of Christendom. They were 
not a national people ; they were truly — 
Rotnanoi renim domtnot"^ 

— and that's all. 



Under Constandne the spiritual power became a com- 
plete retlex of the temporal. There were four pa- 
tTiarch«, and four prefecls, and so on. The Clergy 
md the Lawyers, the Church and the State, were op- 

The beneficial influence of the I'apacy upon the 
wliole has been much over-rated by some writers ; and 
certainty no country in Europe received less benefit and 
more harm from it than England. In fact, the lawful 
kings and parliaments of England were always essentially 
Protestant in feeling for a national clmrcli, though they 
adhered to the received doctrines of the Clftistiaiiity of 
the day ; and it was only the usurpers, John, Henry 
IV., &c., tlial went against this policy. All the great 
EngUsh schoolmen, Scotus Erigena*, Duns Scoius, 
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Ockham, and others, thoee morning stars of the I 
Ibnnttbn, were heart and bouI opposeii to llome, a: 
nainuiiitil tlie Papacy to be Antichrist, The Pop 
always p«r»erutir(l, with rancorous faatreil, the i 
clerisies, the married clergy, and ilielihed the u 
tiea which grew out of tlic old tnonasteries. 1 
pacy was, and is, eBseniially extra-nalional, and t 
always BO considered in this country, aliiiough not bf 
liered to be anti-ChriEtian. 



CnVU. WAB OF THE BBVENTEEN'TH CBNTC 

I ENOW DO portion of history which a man might wriH 
-with Eo much pleasure as that of the great struggle! 
the lime of Chartes 1., hecauae he may feel the pM 
foandest respect for both parties. The side taken H 
any particular person was determined by the point a 
view which *uch person happened to command at til 
commencement of the inevitable collision, one line weai 
ing straight to this man, another line to another, if 
man of that age saw the truth, the whole truth ; tha 
was not light enough for that. The consequence, * 
course, via a violent exaggeration of each party for tli 
time. The King became a martyr, and the Parliamenl 
arians traitors, and vice vctsA. The great refon 
brought into act by and under MMIliam the Third cool 
bined the principles truly contended for by Charles u 
his Parliament reEppctively: the great revolution of 188 
has certainly, to an almost ruinous degree, dislocate 
those principles of government again. As to Ham{ 
den's speech *, no doubt it means a declaration i 
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passive obedience to the sovereign^ as the creed of an 
English Protestant individual : every man^ Cromwell 
and all^ would have said as much ; it was the antipa<H 
pistical tenet, and almost vauntingly asserted on all oc- 
casions by Protestants up to that time. But it implies 
nothing of Hampden's creed as to the duty of Parlia? 
ment. 



May 10. 1833. 

REFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Weix, I think no honest man will deny that the pro- 
phetic denunciations of those who seriously and so- 
lemnly opposed the Reform Bill are in a fair way of 
exact fulfilment ! For myself, I own I did not expect 
such rapidity of movement. I supposed that the first 
parliament would contain a large number of low factious 
men, who would vulgarize and degrade the debates of 
the House of Commons, and considerably impede public 
business, and that the majority would be gentlemen more 
fond of their property than their politics. But really the 
truth is something more than this. Think of upwards of 
l60 members voting away two millions and a half of tax 
on Friday *, at the bidding of whom, -shall I say ? and 



Hampden, between not obeying an unlawM command, aud rebelUng 
•fidDst the King became of it. He approTcs the one, and condemns the 
oClier. His words are, " to yield obedience to the commands of a King, if 
afidnst the true religion, against the ancient and fundamental laws of 
the land, is another sign of an ill subject :**— ** To resist the lawful power 
«f the King ; to raise insurrection against the King ; admit him advene 
In his religion ; to anupire against his sacred person^ or any ways to rebel, 
Aamgk commanding things against our consciences in exera'sing religion, 
•r against the rights and privileges of the subject, is an abeolute sign of 
the disafftcted and traitorous subject'* — En. 

• On Friday, the S6th of April, 1833, Sir William Ingilby moved and 
carried a resolution for reducing the duty on malt tctnta S8t. M. to lOk. 
Quarter. One hundred and sixty.two members voted with him. On 
following, the 30th of April, seventy.six members only voted 
tlie rescission of the same reioluiion. .— Eo. 

« 2 



indeedj and 'gratified me much. It does honour to 
WilaoUj to his head and his heart. 

How can I wish that Wilson should cease to write 
what 80 often soothes and suspends my bodily miseries, 
and my mental conflicts ! Yet what a waste^ what a 
feckless spending, of talent^ ay, and of genius, too, in 
his I know not how many years' management of Black- 
wood! If Wilson cares for fame, for an enduring 
place and prominence in literature, he should now, I 
Ihink, hold his hand, and say, as he well may, — 

** MUUavi noH Mine gloria : 

Nunc arma defunctumqne hello 
Barbiion kic paries habebit," 

Two or three volumes collected out of the magazine by 
himself would be very delightfuL But he must not 
leaTe it for others to do ; for some recasting and much 
condensation would be required ; and literary executoiy 
make sad work in general with their testators* brains. 

I believe it possible that a man may, under certain 
fltates of the moral feelings entertain something deserv- 
ing the name of love towards a male object — an affec- 
tion beyond friendship^ and wholly aloof from appetite. 
In Elizabeth's and James's time it seems to ha^e been 
ahnost fashionable to cherish such a feeling ; -and per- 



be M aften does in the tyWan chadcf «f Enfield ; for SeotUnd Iovm 
Cbaries Lamb ; iNit he it wayward and wiiful in his wisdom, and conceit! 
Hut many a Tockney is a better man even than Christopher North. But 
iriiat viM not Christopher forgive to genius and goodnesc ! Eren Lamb, 
bleating libela on his native land. Nay, he learns lesMOt of huroanitf 
•vcn from the mild malice of Elia, and breathes a blessii^ on him and bit 
booaehold in their bower of reat*' 

Some of Mr. Coleridge's poems veie first published with some of 
C I^mVs at Bristol in 1797. The remarkable words on Che title-paga 
have baen aptly cited in the New Monthly Magasine for February, 183^ 
pL 1S6. : ** Dmpleg aoMr vimeutum, et amidUte et stmiUum Jtme lmrum qi u 
,— fstotf mUmammrque man tolMoi, neqwe Umtporii kmgtt^ 
And even ao it cama to paas after tliirty.jcren jraara mora had 
I ovar their haadiL^ Ea 
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haps we may account in some measure for it by con- 
sidering how very inferior the women of that age, taken 
generally, were in education and accomplishment of 
mind to the men. Of course there were brilliant ex- 
ceptions enough ; but the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher — the most popular dramatists that ever wrote 
for the English stage — will show us what sort of women 
it was generally pleasing to represent. Certainly the 
language of the two friends, Musidorus and Pyrocles, 
in the Arcadia, is such as we could not now use except 
to women ; and in Cervantes the same tone is sometimes 
adopted, as in the novel of the Curious Impertinent. 
And I think there is a passage in the New Atlantis* 
of Lord Bacon, in which he speaks of the possibility of 
such a feeling, but hints the extreme danger of enter, 
taining it, or allowing it any place in a moral theory. 
I mention this with reference to Shakspeare's sonnets, 
which have been supposed, by some^ to be addressed to 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, whom Clarendon 
calls t the most beloved man of his age, though his 
licentiousness was equal to his virtues. I doubt this. 
I do not think that Shakspeare, merely because he was 
an actor, would have thought it necessary to veil his 

* I cannot fix upon any passage in this work, to which il can be sup. 
poced that Mr. Coloridge alluded, unless it be the speech of Joabin tb( 
Jew ; but it contains nothing coming up to the meaning in the text The 
only approach to it seems to be :— ** As for masculine love, tliey have m 
touch of it ; and yet there are not so faithful and inviolate friendships ii 
the world again as are there ; and to speak generally, as I said before, '. 
have not read of any such chastity in any people as theirs." — Eix 

t ** William Earl of Pembroke was next, a man of another mould an 
making, and of another fame and reputation with all men, being tb 
most universally beloved and esteemed of any roan of that age.**^ . . 
. . . . " He indulged to himself Uie pleasures of all kinds, almott in ai 
excesies." — Htst. of the Rebellion^ Ixwki. He died in 1630, ag«d fifl; 
years. The dedication by T. T. (Thomas Thorpe) is to " the only begette 
of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H." and Malone is inclined to thin] 
that William Hughes is meant As to Mr. W. R being the on/y begette 
of these sonnets, it must be obi>erved, that at least the last twenty-eigk 
tie beyond dispute addressed to a woman. I suppose the twentieth tonne 
was the partieular one conceived by Mr. C. to be a blind ; but it teev 
to ne that many others may be so ooostrued, if we set out with a oodtIi 
tion that the real object of the jKWt w«« • woman. — Ea 
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emotions towards Pembroke under a disguise^ though 
he might probably have done so^ if the real object had 
perchance been a Laura or a Leonora. It seems to me 
that the sonnets could only have come from a man deeply 
in k)ve, and in love with a woman ; and there is one 
sonnet which, from its incongruity, I take to be a pur- 
posed blind. These extraordinary sonnets form, in, 
fact, a poem of so many stanzas of fourteen lines each ; 
and, like the passion which inspired them, the sonnets 
are always the same, with a variety of expression, — 
continuous, if you regard the lover's soul, — distinct, 
if you listen to him, as he heaves them sigh after sigh. 
These sonnets, like the Venus and Adonis, and the 
Rape of Lucrece, are characterized by boundless fertility 
and laboured condensation of thought, with perfection 
of sweetness in rhythm and metre. These are the 
essentials in the budding of a great poet. Afterwards 
habit and consciousness of power teach more ease — 
prcBcipitandum liberum spiritum. 



Every one who has been in love, knows that the pas- 
sion is strongest, and the appetite weakest, in the ab- 
sence of the beloved object, and that the reverse is the 
case in her presence. 



May 15. 1833. 

WICUFFE. LUTHER. — REVERENCE FOR IDEAL TRUTHS. 

JOHNSON THE WHIG. ASGILL. JAMES I. 

WicLiFFE*8 genius was, perhaps, not equal to Luther's ; 
but really the more I know of him from Vaughau and 
Le Bas, both of whose books I like, I think him as 
extraordinary a man as Luther upon the whole. He was 
much sounder and more truly catholic in his view of 
the Eucharist than Luther. And I find, not with- 
oat some pleasure, that my own view of it, which I 
afraid was original, was maintained in the tenth 
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s»y, that Ihe body broten 
f*f«rence lo ihe human boily of Chmt, but 
Giro Noumenon, or HymboUcal Body, the ftock that (d- 
knrpi] the Israditi 

Wliiiaker beautifully taja of Luther ; — FeRa iO^ 
fitfm Dominti* to honore dignalttt est, ul Kotnit 
fmUiimo* «ttM habertt 



There ia now no reverence for »ny thin^; snd th 
reason is, that men possess concepliotiB only^ and d 
tlieir knowledge is conceptionsl only. Now as, lo coo 
wive, ia a work of the mere underatanding, and ax d 
that can be conceived may be comprehended, it 
possible that a man should reverence that, to which fai 
must always feel aomething in himself superior. 
were poBsible to conceive Gail in a strict ^en^^e, that il 
U we conceive a horse or a tree, even God hims^ 
could not excite any reverence, though he might exdl 
fear or terror, or perhaps love, as a tiger or a beautiA 
woman. But reverence, which is the syntliesia of lo» 
and fear, is only due from man, and, indeed, only el 
dtable in man, towards ideal truths, which are alwaj 
mysteries to the understanding, for the same reasO 
that the motion of my finger behind my hack ig a myi 
tery to you now — your eyes not being made for seein 
through my body. It is the reason only which has 
■ense by wliich ideas can be recogniiied, and from til 
fontal light of ideas only can a man draw inteUectiu 

Samuel Johnson •, whom, to diEtinguish him fn 
the Doctor, we may call the Whig, was a very i 
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markable writer. He may be compared to his con- 
temporary De Foe^ whom he resembled in many points. 
He is another instance of King William's discrimination^ 
which was so much superior to that of any of his mi. 
nisters. Johnson was one of the most formidable 
advocates for the Exclusion Bill^ and he suffered by 
whipping and imprisonment under James accordingly. 
Like Asgill^ he argues with great apparent candour and 
clearness till he has his opponent within reach^ and 
then comes a blow as from a sledge-hammer. I do 
not know where I could put my hand upon a book con- 
taining so much sense and sound constitutional doctrine 
18 this thin folio of Johnson's Works ; and what party 
in this country would read so severe a lecture in it as 
our modern Whigs ! 

A close reasoner and a good writer in general may be 
known by his pertinent use of connectives. Read that 
page of Johnson ; you cannot alter one conjunction 
without spoiling the sense. It is a linked strain 
throughout. In your modem books^ for the most part^ 
the sentences in a page have the same connection with 
each other that marbles have in a bag ; they touch 
without adhering. 

Asgill evidently formed his style upon Johnson's^ but 
he only imitates one part of it. Asgill never rises to 
Johnson's eloquence. The latter was a sort of Cobbett- 
Bnrke. 

James the First thought that^ because all power in 
the state seemed to proceed from the crown^ all power 
therefore remained in the crown ; — as if, because the 
tree sprang from the seed^ the stem, branches, leaves, 
and fruit were all contained in the seed. The consti- 
tutional doctrine as to the relation which the king bears 
to the other components of the state is in two words 
this : — He is a representative of the whole of that, of 
which he is himself a part. 



COIiSmiDeBfl TABLK TAUC. 



TBEIR LEVEL. 

When Sir Philip Sidney mw the enthusiasni which 
■gilated everj- min, woman, and child in the Nether- 
lamls apaaa Philip and D'Alva, he lold Queen Eliza- 
beth that it was the spiril of God, and that it was 
itivincihle. H'hat is the spirit which seems to move 
■nd unsettle every other man in England and on the 
Continent at this time? Upon my conscience, and 
jud|)!ing by St John's rale, I think it is a special spirit 
of the devil — and a very vulgar devil too ! 

Your modem political economists say that it is a prin- 
ciple in their science — that all thinga find their level; 
— shich I deny ; and say, on the contrary, that the 
true principle is, that all tilings are finding their level 



Mag 18. 1833. 
— coerHE. — god's prov 



German is inferior to En^Iiah in modificationa of ex- 
pression of 4> afiections, but superior to it in modifi- 
cations of exptessioD of all ot^jects of the senses. 

Goethe's snull lyrics are delightfol He showed good 
taste in not attemptii^ to imitate Shakspeare's Witches, 
which are threefoM, — Fates, Furies, and earthly Hogs 
o' the caldron. 

Man does not move in cycles, though nature does. 
Man's course is like that of an arrow ; for the portioo 
of the great cometary ellipae which he occupies is uc 
more than a needle's length to a mile. 



WORKING TO BETTER ONe's CONDITION. 2S5 

In natural history, God's freedom is shown in the 
law of necessity. In moral history, God's necessity or 
providence is shown in man's freedom. 



June 8. 1833. 



I>0M MIGUEL AND DOM PEDRO. WORKING TO BETTER 

one's condition. NEGRO EMANCIPATION. FOX 

AND PITT. REVOLUTION. 

There can he no doubt of the gross violations of strict 
neutrality by this government in the Portuguese affair ; 
but I wish the Tories had left the matter alone, and not 
given room to the people to associate them with that 
scoundrel Dom Miguel. You can never interest the com- 
mon herd in the abstract question ; with them it is a 
mere quarrel between the men ; and though Pedro is a 
very doubtful character, he is not so bad as his brother ; 
and, besides, we are naturally interested for the girl. 



It is very strange that men who make light of the 
direct doctrines of the Scriptures, and turn up their 
noses at the recommendation of a line of conduct sug- 
gested by religious truth, will nevertheless stake the 
tranquillity of an empire, the lives and properties of 
millions of men and women, on the faith of a maxim of 
modem political economy ! And this, to<«^ X)f a maxim 
true only, if at all, of England or a part of England, or 
some other country ; — namely, that the desire of bet- 
tering their condition will induce men to labour even 
more abundantly and profitably than servile compulsion^ 
— to which maxim the past history and present state 
of all Asia and Africa give the lie. Nay, even in Eng- 
land at this day, every man in Manchester, Birmingham^ 
and in other great manufacturing towns, knows that the 
most skilful artisans, who may earn high wages at plea- 
sure, are constantly in the habit of working but a few 
days in the week^ and of idling the rest. I believe St. 



Hiut noi the ministrrul pUn for the West Indict 
lead necessarily to a. change of property, either by forw 
or doeliccioa? I euv't seeuiy way of escaping it. 

Tod are always talking of the ri^t of the Degroet. 
A* • rhetorical mode of aCimaUting the people of Eng- 
land ken, I do not object ; but I ntterly condemn youi 
frantie practice of declaiming about their rights to ths 
bUdii thenstftves. They ought to be forcibly remindel 
of the sUte in which their brethren ia Africa still are, an! 
taught lo he thankfnl for the providence which has placci 
ihetn within reach of the means of grace. I know n 
right except Euch as fluwc from righteousness ; and i 
erery Christian believes hJs righteousness to be tiD|iute( 
■o must his right be an imputed ri£;ht too. It mui 
flow out of a duty, anil It ia under that name Uiat lb 
process of humanization ooght to begin and to be an 
ducted throughout. 

Thirty years ago, and more, Pitt availed himstj 
with great political dexterity, of the apprehensioB 
which Burke and the conduct of some of the clubs it^ 
London had excited, and endeavoured to inspire in 
the nation a panic of property. Fox, instead of erpt 
ing the absurdity of this by showing the real nnmbeO 
and contemptible weakness of the disafl^cled, fell ii 
Pitt's trap, and was mad enough to exaggerate ei 
Pitt's surmises. The consequence was, a very genen 
apprehension throughout the country of an it 
revolution, at a time when, I will venture to say, I 
people were more heart-whoie than they had been for^ 
hundred years previously. After 1 had travelled i ~ 
Sicily and Italy, countries wbere there were real gTOunAtl 
for fear, 1 bet-'ame deeply impressed with the diffbrene 
Now, after a long continuance of high national gl(W 
and influence, when a revolution of a most ■ 
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and general character is actually at work, and the old 
institutions of the country are aU awaiting their certain 
destruction or violent modification — the people at 
large are perfectly secure, sleeping or gamholling on the 
Tery hrink of a volcano. 



June 15. 1833. 



V IK T UE AND LIBEBTT. — EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

ERASMUS. LUTHER. 

The necessity for external government to man is in an 
inverse nitio to the vigour of his self-government. 
Where the last is most complete, the first is least 
wanted. Hence, the more virtue the more liberty. 

I think St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans the most 
profound work in existence ; and I hardly believe that 
the writings of the old Stoics, now lost, could have been 
deeper. Undoubtedly it is, and must be, very obscure 
to ordinary readers ; but some of the difficulty is acci- 
dental, arising from the form in which the Epistle ap- 
pears. If we could now arrange this work in the way 
in which we may be sure St. Paul would himself do, 
were he now alive, and preparing it for the press, his 
reasoning would stand out clearer. His accumulated 
parentheses would be thrown into notes, or extruded to 
the margin. You will smile, after this, if I say that I 
think I understand St. Paul ; and I think so, because, 
really and truly, I recognize a cogent consecutiveness in 
the argument — the only evidence I know that you un- 
deratand any book. How difierent is the style of this 
intensely passionate argument from that of the catholic 
circular charge called the Epistle to the Ephesians ! — 
and how different that of both from the style of the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which I venture to call 



S38 Coleridge's tablb tauc. 

Ennmu's panphrase of the New Testament is cleai 
mnd explanatory ; but you cannot expect any thing very 
cieep from Erasmus. The only fit commentator on Paul 
was Luther — not by any means such a gentleman as 
the Apostle, but almost as great a genius. 



June 17. 1833. 

NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 



Have you been able to discover any principle in this 
Emancipation Bill for the Slaves, except a principle of 
fear of the abolition party struggling with a dread of 
causing some monstrous calamity to the empire at large ? 
Well ! I will not prophesy ; and God grant that this 
tivmendoQs and unprecedented act of positive enactment 
may not do the harm to the cause of humanity and 
fnedora which I cannot but fear ! But yet, what can 
fce hoped, when all human wisdom and counsel are set 
at nought, and religious faith — the only miraculous 
agent amongst men — is not invoked or regarded ! and 
that most unblest phrase — the Dissenting interest — 
enms into the question ! 



June 22. 1833. 



backet's UFE op ARCRRISHOP WILLIAMS. CHARLES I. 

MANNERS VNDER EDWARD III., RICHARD U., AND 

HENRT Vltl. 

What a deligfatfid and instructive book Bishop Hacket*s 
Life of Archbishop Williams is ! You learn more from 
it of that which is valuaUe towards an insight into the 
timpn preceding the Civil War than from all the pon- 
demuft histories and memoirs now composed about that 
period. 



HTPOTHE8I8. SVFFICTION. S39 

Charles seems to have heen a very disagreeahle per- 
sonage during James's life. There is nothing dutiful 
in his demeanour. 



I think the spirit of the court and nobility of fid- 
ward III. and Richard II. was less gross than that in 
the time of Henry VIII.; for in this latter period the 
chivalry had evaporated, and the whole coarseness was 
left by itself. Chaacer represents a very high and ro- 
mantic style of society amongst the gentry. 



June 29. 1833. 

HTPOTHE8I8. SUPPICTION. THEORY. LYELL*S GEO- 

IiOOY. OOTHIG ARCHITECTURE. GERARD D0UW*8 

'' sghoouiaster" and Titian's *'venu8." — sir j. 

SGARLETT. 

It seems to me a great delusion to call or suppose the 
imagination of a subtle fluid, or molecules penetrable 
with the same, a legitimate hypothesis. It is a mere 
ntfiction, Newton took the fact of bodies falling to the 
centre, and upon that built up a legitimate hypothesis. 
It was a subposition of something certain. But Des- 
cartes* vortices were not an hypothesis ; they rested on 
no fact at all ; and yet they did, in a clumsy way^ ex. 
plain the motions of the heavenly bodies. But your 
iubtie fluid is pure gratuitous assumption ; and for what 
use ? It explains nothing. 

Besides, you are endeavouring to deduce power from 
mass, in which you expressly say there is no power but 
the iyis inertia : whereas, the nvhole analogy of chemistry 
proves that power produces mass. 

The use of a theory in the real sciences is to help the 
investigator to a complete view of all the hitherto dis- 
covered facts relating to the science in question ; it is 
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I think Gerard Doaw's " Schoolmaster/' in the 
FitzwiJliam Museum, the finest thing of the sort I ever 
saw ; •— whether you look at it at the common distance^ 
or examine it with a glass^ the wonder is equal. And 
that glorious picture of the Venus — so perfectly heau- 
tifiil and perfectly innocent — as if heauty and innocence 
could not he dissociated ! The French thing helow is a 
cniious instance of the inherent grossness of the French 
taste. Titian's picture is made quite hestial. 



I think Sir James Scarlett's speech for the defendant, 
in the late action of Cohhett v. The Times, for a libel, 
worthy of the best ages of Greece or Rome; though. 



ing a bruise*' He told me " that the men were much amused at his say- 
ing that the fine old Quaker philosopher Dalton's face was like All Souls* 
College.*' The two persons of whom he spoke with the greatest interest 
were Mr. Faraday and Mr. Thirlwall ; saying of the former, " that he 
seemed to have the true temperament of genius, that carrying-on of the 
qning and freshness of youthful, nay, boyish feelings, into the matured 
strength of manhood I" For, as Mr. Coleridge had long before expressed 
the same thought, — *' To find no contradiction in the union of old and 
new ; to contemplate the Ancient of Days and all his works with feelings 
as fresh as if all had then sprung forth at the first creative fiat, this cha- 
racterises the mind that feels the riddle of the world, and may help to 
tmravel it. To carry mi the feelings of childhood into the powers of man. 
bood; to combine the child's sense of wonder and novelty with the 
qipearances which every day for perhaps forty years had rendered fa. 
mifiar; 

' With sun and moon and stars throughout the year. 
And man and woman ;' — 

thb is the character and privilege of genius, and (me of the marks which 
^Ustinguish genius from talent And therefore is it the prime merit of 
genius, and its most unequivocal mode of manifestation, so- to rcpre- 
sent familiar objects as to awaken in the minds of others a kindred feeling 
coooeming them, and that freshness of sensation which is the constant 
accompaniment of mental, no less than of bodily, convalescence. Who 
has not a thousand times seen snow fall on water ? Who has not watched 
it with a new feeling, from the time that he has read Bums's compavison 
U sensual pleasure 

* To snow that falls upon a river, 
A moment white — then gone for ever ! * " 

Biog. Lit. vol L p. S5. ~ Eo. 
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to be sure, some of his remarks could not have been 
very palatable to his clients. 

I am glad you came in to punctuate my discourse, 
which 1 fear has gone on for an hour without any stop 
at all. 



July 1. 1833. 

M ANDEVILLE 8 FABLE OF THE BEES. BESTIAL THEORY. 

CHARACTER OF BERTRAM. BEAUMONT AND FLET- 

CHER's dramas. iESCHTLUS, SOPHOCLES, EURIPIDES, 

MILTOK. 

If I could ever believe that Mandeville really meant any 
thing more by his Fable of the Bees than a h<mne houtie 
of solemn raillery, I should like to ask; those man-shaped 
apes who have taken up his suggestions in earnest, and 
seriously maintained them as bases for a rational account 
of man and the world — how they explain the very ex- 
istence of those dexterous cheats, those superior charla- 
tans, the legislators and philosophers, who have known 
how to play so well upon the peacock-like vanity and 
follies of their fellow mortals. 

By the by, I wonder some of you lawyers {svh rosa, 
of course) have not quoted the pithy lines in Mande- 
ville upon this registration question : — 

« The lawyers, of whose art the basis 
Was raising feuds and splitting cases, 
Opposed all Registers, that cheats 
JVIight make more work with dipt estates ; 
As 'twere unlawful that one*s own 
Without a lawsuit should be known ! 
They put off hearings wilfully, 
To finger the refreshing fee ; 
And to defend a wicked cause 
Examined and survey'd the laws, 
As burglars shops and houses do. 
To see where best they may break through." 



BEBTBAM AND HELENA. S4«S 

There is great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines ; and 
those on the doctors are also very terse. 



Look at that head of Cline^ by Chan trey ! Is that 
fordiead, that nose^ those temples and that chin^ akin to 
the monkey tribe ? No^ no. To a man of sensibility 
no argument could disprove the bestial theory so con- 
vincingly as a quiet contemplation of that fine bust. 

I cannot agree with the solemn abuse which the critics 
have poured out upon Bertram in '* All's Well that ends 
WeD.*' He was a young nobleman in feudal times, just 
bursting into manhood^ with all the feelings of pride of 
birth and appetite for pleasure and liberty natural to 
such a character so circumstanced. Of course he had 
never regarded Helena otherwise than as a dependant in 
the family ; and of all that which she possessed of good- 
ness and fidelity and courage^ which might atone for her 
inferiority in other respects^ Bertram was necessarily in 
a great measure ignorant. And after all^ her prima 
fade merit was the having inherited a prescription from 
her old father the doctor^ by which she cures the king^ 
— a merits which supposes an extravagance of personal 
loyalty in Bertram to make conclusive to him in such a 
matter as that of taking a wife. Bertram had surely 
good reason to look upon the king's forcing him to marry 
Helena as a very tyrannical act. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that her character is not very delicate^ and it 
required all Shakspeare's consummate skill to interest us 
for her ; and he does this chiefly by the operation of the 
other characters^ — the Countess, Lafeu, &c. We get 
to like Helena from their praising and commending her 
so much. 



In Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedies the comic 
scenes are rarely so interfused amidst the tragic as to 
produce a unity of the tragic on the whole, without 
which the intermixture is a fault. In Shakspeare, this 
Is always managed with transcendant skill. The Fool 
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in Lmt nmuibules tn « very sensible manner to (he 
tngic wildness of the whole drama. Beaumont and 
Flrtdier's serious pkjs ot tragedies are complete h^hiids, 
— neither fi«h nor flesh, — upon any mlea, Greek, 
Romui, or Gothie : and jet thej are rerj delightfid 
notwithstanding- No doubt, they imitate the eai 
gentlemanly conversation better than Shakspeare, who 
was unable not to be too much associated to succeed 
perfectly in this. 

^fhen 1 was a boy, I was fondest of ^schylui 
youth and middle age I preferred Euripides ; now in 
my declining years I admire Sophocles. I can now at 
length see that Sophocles is the most perfect- Yet he 
never rises to the sublime simplidty of ^schylus — 
simplicity of design, I mean — nor diffuses himself in 
tbe passionate oatpourings of Euripides. I tmderstand 
why the ancients called Euripides the most tragic of 
ibtir dramatists : he evidently embraces within the 
scope of the tragic poet many passions, — love, conju- 
gal ad^tioD, jealousy, and so on, which Sophocles seems 
to have considered as incongruous with the ideal sta- 
tuesqueness of the tragic drama. Certainly Enripidei 
was a greater poet in the abstract than Sophocles. His 
choruses may be faulty as choruses, but bow beautiful 
and affecting they are as odes and songs ! 1 think the 
famous Eiinow jf »[, in the (Edipus Colonens ', cold 
in comparison with many of the odes of Euripides, at 
that song of the chorus in the Hippolytus — 'Efii{,'EfBi+, 
and so on ; and I remember a cboric ode in the Becoba^ 
which always struck me as exquisitely rich and finished ; { 



OBOBIO ODE IN THE HECUBA. 245 

mean, where the chorus speaks of Troy and the night 
•f the capture.* 

* I take it ftr granted that Mr. Coleridge alluded to the cborui,— 

titnirt Xi|ii* vwiw ' EX- 

i0fi iii, it() st(«wv* — ». r. X. ▼. 899. 

Thou, then, oh, natal Troy I no more 
The city of the unsack'd shalt be, 
So thick tram dark Achaia's shore 
The cloud of war hath covered thee. 

Ah! not again 

I tread thy plain — 
The spear — the spear hath rent thy pride ; 
The flame hath scarr'd thee deep and wide ; 
Thy coronal of towers is shorn. 
And thou most piteous art — most naked and forlorn ! 

I perish *d at the noon of night ! 
When sleep had seal'd each weary eye; 
When the dance was o'er. 
And harps no more 
Rang out in choral minstrelsy. 
In the dear bower of delight 
My husband slept in joy ; 
His shield and spear 
Suspended near. 
Secure he slept : that sailor band 
FuU sure he deem'd no more should stand 
Beneath the walls of Troy. 
And I too, by the taper's light, 
Wliich in the golden mirror's haze 
Flash'd its interminable ra3rs. 
Bound up the tresses of my hair. 
That I Love's peaceful sleep might share. 

I slept ; but, hark ! that war-shout dread. 
Which rolling through the city spread ; 
And this the cry, — ** When, Sons of Greece, 
When shall the lingering leaguer cease ; 
When will ye spoil Troy's watch-tower high, 
And home return ?" — I heard the cry. 
And, starting ftrom the genial bed. 
Veiled, as a Doric maid, I fled, 
And knelt, Diana, at thy holy fane, 
A trembling suppliant — all in vain. 
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There is nothing very surprising in Milton's pre- 
ference of Euripides^ though so unlike himself. It is 
very common — very natural — for men to like and 
even admire an exhibition of power very different in 
kind from any thing of their own. No jealousy arises. 
Milton preferred Ovid too, and I dare say he admired 
both as a man of sensibility admires a lovely woman, 
with a feeling into yirhich jealousy or envy cannot enter. 
With ^schylus or Sophocles he might perchance have 
matched himself. 

In Euripides you have oftentimes a very near ap- 
proach to comedy, and I hardly know any writer in 
whom you can find such fine models of serious and 
dignified conversation. 



July 3. 1833. 

STYLE. CAVALIER SLANO. JUNIUS. PROSE AND 

VERSE. IMITATION AND COPY. 

The collocation of words is so artificial in Shakspeare 
and Milton, that you may as well think of pushing a 



They led me to the sounding shore— 

Heavens ! as I passed the crowded way. 

My bleeding lord before me lay — 
I saw — I saw — and wept no more. 
Till, as the homeward breezes bore 
The bark returning o'er the sea. 
My gaze, oh Ilion, tum'd on thee! 
Then, frantic, to the midnight air, 
I cursed aloud the adulterous pair : — 
" They plunge me deep in exile's woe ; 
They lay my country low : 

Their love — no love! but some dark spell. 

In vengeance breath'd, by spirit fell 
Rise, hoary sea, in awful tide. 
And whelm that vessel's guilty pride ; 
Nor e'er, in high Mycene's hall. 
Let Helen boast in peace of mighty Dion's fall" 

The translation was given to me by Mr. Justice Coleridge. — Eo. 
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brick out of a wall with your forefinger^ as attempt to 
remove a word out of any of their finished passages.* 

A good lecture upon style might he composed^ by 
taking on the one hand the slang of L'Estrange^> and 
perhaps^ even of Roger North f , which became so fa- 
shionable after the Restoration as a mark of loyalty ; 
and on the other^ the Johnsonian magniloquence or Uie 
balanced metre of Junius; and then showing how each 
extreme is faulty^ upon different grounds. 

It is quite curious to remark the prevalence of the 
Cavalier slang style in the divines of Charles the Se- 
cond's time. Barrow could not of course adopt such a 
mode of writing throughout^ because he could not in it 
have communicated his elaborate thinkings and lofty 
rhetoric ; but even Barrow not unfrequently lets slip a 
phrase here and there in the regular Roger North way 
^- much to the delight^ no doubt^ of the largest part of 
his audience and contemporary readers. See particularly^ 
for instances of this^ his work on the Pope*s supre- 
macy. South is full of it. 

The style of Junius is a sort of metre^ the law of 
which is a balance of thesis and antithesis. When he 
gets out of this aphorismic metre into a sentence of ^ve 
or six lines long^ nothing can exceed the slovenliness of 

* *' The amotion or transposition will alter the thought, or the feeling, 
or at least the tone. They are as pieces of mosaic work, from which you 
cannot strike the smallest block without making a hole in the picture.** — 
Quarterly Review ^ No. CIII. p. 7> 

t But Mr. Coleridge took a great distinction between North and the 
other writers commonly associated with him. In speaking of the Examen 
and the Life of Lord North, in the Friend, Mr. C. calls them " two of the 
roost interesting biographical works in our language, both for the weight 
of the matter, and the incuriosa felicitas of the style. I'he pages arc all 
alive with the genuine idioms of our mother tongue. A fastidious taste, 
it is true, will find offence in the occasional vulgarisms, or what we now 
call stangt which not a few of our writers, shortly after the Restoration 
of Charle* the Second, seem to have affbcted as a mark of loyalty. These 
instances, however, are but a trifling drawback. They are not sought for, 
as is too often and too plainly done by L'Estrange, CoUycr, Tom Brown, 
and their imitators. North never goes out of his way, either to seek 
tbem, or to avoid them ; and, in the main, his language gives us the very 
nerve, pulse, and nnew of a hearty, healthy, conversational English.**^- 

VoLiL pi 307 £o. 
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iV Enftlish. Ilorne Toolce and a long senienw « 
ihr caly two uiti^:onist£ tbat were too much for him. 
SdU the uitithcsis of Junius is a real uiEitheuB of image* 
or ihoucht ; but the antidieais of Johnson is rareljr m 
Uwn rerbal. 

The definition of good prose is — proper wonla i) 
tbtir proper places ; — of good verse — the most pro 
per words in their proper placw. The propriety is i 
atbn- eate telkiive. The words in prose ought t 
express the iDtended mesning, and no more ; if the; 
Utracl suention to themselves, it is, in general, a fault 
Is the very beat styles, as Southey'sj you read page 
after p»ffi, understanding the author perfectly, nithont 

once taking notice of the medium of communication ; 

it is as if he had been speaking to you all the while. 
But in verse you must do more ; — there the words, die 
mrdat, must be beautiful, and ought to attract yont 
Doticc — yd not aomuchandsoperpetually as to destroy 
the unity which ought to result from the whole poem, 
Thb b the geneiml rule, bul, of course, subject to some 
■wdificMtions, according to the different Muds of prate 
Smoc pr06e may approach towards Terse, tt 
OTMofy, and tbcrcfote a more studied exhibition of tl 
"» OMy Wptojier ; and some verse ma; border n 

', and there the style should be simplar. 
Bm (ke gn*t thing in poetry is, quocnntfae modo, tt> 

~ a maitj of impression upon the n' ' 
giest (itlBCsa and profusion of point in the parts wilt 
prevent this. Who can read with plea 
hundred liiw« <»r «> of Budibras a 
couplet or quattaia is so whole in itself, that you c 
connect them, Tbwe is no fudon, — just as it ii 
Bcncca. 

tnillntlon is the mecotliMis of likeness and difference: 
1*hp ilini't'Piicc is as essential to it as the likeness ; 
Witlliitll 'l>e dlfttrenee, it would be copy or facAinila 
llMt W littfwvf a tirm from astronomy, it b a libratiti^ 
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mesothesifl : for it may verge more to likeness as in 
paintingy or more to diflferenoe^ as in sculpture. 



Julyif. 1833. 

DB* JOHNSON. — BOSWEIiL. BUBKE. -— NEWTON. 

MII.TON. 

Db. Johnson's fame now rests principally upon Bos. 
welL It is impossible not to be amused with such a 
book. But his bow-wow manner must have had a good 
deal to do with the effect produced ; — for no one^ I 
suppose^ will set Johnson before Burke^ — and Burke 
was a great and imiversal talker ; — yet now we hear 
nothing of this except by some chance remarks in Bos- 
welL The fact is^ Burke^ like all men of genius who 
love to talk at all^ was very discursive and continuous ; 
hence he is not reported ; he seldom said the sharp 
short things that Johnson almost always did^ which 
produce a more decided effect at the moment^ and which 
are so much more easy to carry off.* Besides^ as to 

* Bmrke, I am persuaded, was not to continuous a talker at Coleridge. 
Ifadanie de Stael told a nephew of the latter, at Coppet, that Mr. C. was a 
■Huter of monologue, mais qu*U ne savaU pa* le d^alogut. There was a 
•pice of trindictiTeness in this, the exact history of which is not worth 
ezpfadning. And if dialogue must be cut down in its meaning to small 
talka I, for one, will admit that Coleridge, amongst his numberleu qua- 
Wflcations, possessed it not But I am sure that he could, when it suited 
him, ooDtrerse as well as any one else, and with women he frequently did 
co o t en e in a very winning and popular style, confining them, however, 
M wdl as he could, to the detail of facts or of their qwntaneous emotions. 
In general, it was certainly otherwise ** You must not be surprised,** he 
■aid to me, *' at my talking so long to you — I pass so much of my time in 
pain and solitude, yet everlastingly thinking, that, when you or any other 
penoQS call on me, I can hardly help eaiing my mind by pouring forth 
•ome of the accumulated mass of reflection and feeling, upon an apparently 
interested recipient" But the principal reason, no doubt, was the habit 
of his intellect, which was under a law of discoursing upon all subjects 
with reference to ideas or ultimate ends. You might interrupt him when 
yon pleased, and lie was patient of every sort of conversation except mere 
p w Booa U ty, which he absolutely hated. —Eo. 
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Burke's testimony to Johnson's powers, you must re- 
member that Burke was a great courtier ; and after all, 
Burke said and wrote more than once Uiat he thought 
Johnson greater in talking than writing, and greater in 
Boswell than in real life.* 

Newton was a great man, but you must excuse me 
if I think that it would take many Newtons to make 
one Milton. 



July 6. 1833. 

PAINTINO. MUSIC. — POETBT. * 

It is a poor compliment to pay to a painter to tell him 
that his figure stands out of the canvass, or that you 
start at the likeness of the portrait. Take almost any 
daub, cut it out of the canvass, and place the figure 
looking into or out of a window, and any one may take 
it for life. Or take one of Mrs. Salmon's wax queens 
or generals, and you will very sensibly feel the diflference 
between a copy, as they are, and an imitation, of the 
human form, as a good portrait ought to be. Look at 
that flower vase of Van Huysum, and at these wax or 
stone peaches and apricots ! The last are likest to their 
original, but what pleasure do they give ? None, ex- 
cept to children.t 



* This was said, I believe, to the late Sir James Mackintosh. — Ed. 

t This passage, and those following, will evidence, what the readers 
even of this little work must have seen, that Mr. Coleridge had an eye, 
almost exclusively, for the ideal or universal in painting and music. He 
knew nothing of the details of handling in the one, or of rules of compo- 
sition in the other. Yet he was, to the best of my knowledge, an unerring 
judge of the merits of any serious effbrt in the fine arts, and detected the 
leading thought or feeling of the artist, with a decision which used some- 
times to astonish me. Every picture which I have looked at in company 
with him, seems now, to my mind, translated into English. He would 
sometimes say, after looking for a minute at a picture, generally a modem 



MUnO. POETRY. 25 1 

Some music is above me ; most music is beneath me. 
I like Beethoven and Mozart — or else some of the 
aerial compositions of the elder Italians^ as Palestrina * 
and Carissimi. And I love Purcell. 

The best sort of music is what it should be — sacred ; 
the next best, the military^ has fallen to the lot of the 
Devil. 

Good music never tires me^ nor sends me to sleep. 
I feel physically refreshed and strengthened by it^ as 
Milton says he did. 

I could write as good verses now as ever I did^ if I 
were perfectly free from vexations^ and were in the ad 
libitum hearing of fine music^ which has a sensible effect 
in harmonizing my thoughts^ and in animating and^ as 
it were, lubricating my inventive faculty. The reason 
of my not finishing Christabel is not, that I don't know 
how to do it — for I have, as I always had, the whole 
plan entire from beginning to end in my mind ; but I 
fear I could not carry on with equal success the execu- 
tion of the idea, an extremely subtle and difficult one.t 
Besides, after this continuation of Faust, which they 
tell me is very poor, who can have courage to attempt 



one^ ** There*! no use in stopping at this ; for I see the painter had no 
idetb It is mere mechanical drawing. Come on ; here the artist meant 
something for the mind.** It was just the same with his knowledge of 
music His appetite for what he thought good was literally inexhaustible 
He told me he could listen to fine music for twelve hours t(^ether, and go 
away refreshed. But he required in music either thought or feeling; 
mere addresses to the sensual ear he could not away with ; hence his utter 
distaste for Rossini, and bis reverence for Beethoven and Moxart — £d. 

• Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina was bom about 1529, and died in 
1594. I believe he may be considered the founder or reformer of the 
Italian church music. His masses, motets, and hymns are tolerably well 
known amongst lovers of the old composers ; but Mr. Coleridge used to 
apeak with delight of some of Palestrina's madrigals which he heard at 
Rome. 

Giacomo Carissimi composed about the years 1640 — lf>50. His style has 
been charged with eflTeminacy ; but Mr. C. thought it very graceful and 
chaste. Henry Purcell needs no addition in England. — Ed. 

f " The thing attempted in Christabel is the most difficult of execution 
in the whole field of romance — witchery by daylight — and the success Is 
complete.'*— QuarUrly Review, Na CIIL p. Sa 
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a fereml of the jadgment of all criticism against con. 
tinoatioDs ? Let us exeq^t Don Quixote^ however^ al- 
thoim^ the Kcond part of that traDscendant work is not 
exactly imo,^bt» with die original conception. 



Jwi9 8. 1833. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



I AM clear for public schools as the general role ; bat 
for particular children private education may be proper. 
For the purpose of moTing at ease in the best English 
society^ — mind, I don't call the London exclusive clique 
the best English society, — the defect of a public edu- 
cation upon the plan of our great schools and Oxford 
and Cambridge is hardly to be supplied. But the de- 
fect is visible positively in some men, and only nega- 
tively in others. The first offend you by habits and 
modes of thinking and acting directly attributable to 
their private education ; in the others you only r^ret 
that the freedom and facility of the established and na- 
tional mode of bringing up is not added to their good 
qualities. 



I more than doubt the expediency of making even 
elementary mathematics a part of the routine in the 
system of the great schools. It is enough, I think, 
that encouragement and facilities should be given ; and 
I think more will be thus effected than by compelling 
all. Much less would I incorporate the German or 
Krc>nch» or any modem language, into the school labours. 
I think that a great mistake.* 

* ^\^\w rtmittnt blunder**— I find it so pencUled by Mr. C. on t 
VMkMii\\\ *' \>f thMe New-Broomen— theae Penny Magaxine cagei and 
^(Uulhi^^MkU. tn reference to our public schools, is to confine their view 
^v v« H4t vvhvt«au)««l«»rs teach the boys, with entire oversight of all that the 
Vu.\\4 J^\^ v^vMtv^l tw limrn tram each other and of themselves — ^th mote 
^K>i,\&Sy VN vw «t\\««fM> U Is no/ a part of their compeUed school knowledge. 
V'Jl VWu U\y'« )hM^wl«Hl||9 of the St Lawrence, Mississippi, Miasoari, 
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August 4. 18S3. 

SCOTT AND COLERIDGE. 

Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were exacts but har- 
monious^ opposites in this; — that every old ruin^ hill^ 
river^ or tree called up in his mind a host of historical 
or biographical associations, — just as a bright pan of 
brass^ when beaten^ is said to attract the swarming 
bees ; — whereas^ for myself, notwithstanding Dr. John- 
son^ I believe I should walk over the plain of Marathon 
without taking more interest in it than in any other 
plain of similar features. Yet I receive as much plea- 
sure in reading the account of the battle^ in Herodotus^ 
as any one can. Charles Lamb wrote an essay* on a 
man who lived in past time : — I thought of adding 
another to it on one who lived not in time at all^ past^ 
present^ or future^ — but beside or cpllaterally. 



August 10. 1833. 

NERVOUS WEAKNESS. HOOKER AND BULL. FAITH. 

A poet's need of praise. 

A PERSON^ nervously weak, has a sensation of weakness 
which is as bad to him as muscular weakness. The 
only difference lies in the better chance of removal. 



OreUana, Ac will be, generally, found in exact proportion to bis knowledge 
of the Ilissus, Uebrus, Orontes, &c. ; inasmuch as modem travels and 
▼ojages are more entertaining and fascinating than Cellarius ; or Robinson 
Crusoe, Dampier, and Captain Cook, than the Periegesis. Compare the 
IdMit themselves flrom Eton and Harrow, &c. with the alumni of the New. 
Broom Institution, and not the lists of school-lessons ; and be that com. 
parison the criterion. — Ed. 

* I know not when or where ; but are not all the writings of this ex. 
<IDislte genius the einisions of one whose spirit lived in past time f The 
which Lamb holds, and will continue to hold, in English literature, 
less liable to interruption than that of any other writer of our 
dsjr.— Ea 



Tht f »cL tbst fiwiker ad 3tdL in rfasr V9m pidnsor 
work* r«i|ivct)v«>T. bb: tbw in dto RaMii C jflcage^ is i 
rurlfm^ lAHctAUtsir vd 'fis' jiuwul if aiod. -ivcr die matf 



Thc^*' U • «pMat» of wiiiknK saBCBiv lea* ^aand, m 
« |KK»f« than the Tvnul »«miiL s* iiB •p^diffnnr aonc- 
Mlpf* iluritig thctr tMsK-tesidh^ nr iniwfBHUin. i a svib- 
|Hifhy, An I'XpreMed hsfft^ due s^it .imm. ar in whufi 
fliP |MH»l hre«ll>r», simI viiifcoic ^KOiixa^ sk israe of powe 
^Ittkii iMck on iXM^U lilu^ « a^ atesasit n^- mn :&e 
fl|t)Hfii«Hl chest of • ' 



^tt^rtt#< 14. 1853. 

M«' AHrnn. — piiiLAJfTeBOFBrs. — 

\ ^\' \^%'\k U mmto up of ice and flame. He has no 
«^\s\\^^^«MtiM^ Wis mc^an temperature. Hence he is raidr 
us«>v|>^HhI A^H^ul Ally public measure bat he hecomes a 
<H^4Mv, ik\\\\ ov«'Mit<'pii» in his irrespectire seal, ereij de- 
v^vW ^\\\\ f»vt»ry right opposed to his 



I luw t\«»vt>i' known a trader in phihoithrc^ who 
>S4» ^v^l ^v^u^iji in heart somewhere or other. Indi. 
MvU^hU ¥\i \iUllngniiihod arc usually unhappj in their 
('u\uil> «A44tuu\^» " nn^n not benevolent or beneficent to 
uuU\(vUu\«i (ml Ahnont hostile to them^ yet lavishing 
\uv^u'\ \K\\s\ UUmr autl time on the race^ the abstract no- 
WW* Tho vHvamu\p«Ui(iMU) which does not spring out of^ 
4vu( Mvu^vun n)HM\i (he deep-rooted stem of nationality 
ur |M4UioU)iUii U A Mpurious and rotten growth. 



8ALLUST. THUCYDIDES. 255 

When I read the ninths tenths and eleventh chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans to that fine old man Mr. 
— — — , at Ramsgate^ he shed tears. Any Jew of 
sensihility must be deeply impressed by them. 



The two images farthest removed from each other 
which can be comprehended under one term^ are, I 
think^ Isaiah * — *' Hear^ O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth I"— and Levi of Holywell Street—" Old clothes !" 
— both of them Jews^ youll observe. Immane quaip- 
turn discrepant! 



August 15. 1833. 

SALLUST. — THUCYDIDES. HERODOTUS. GIBBON. 

KEY TO THE DECLINE OF THE BOMAN EMPIRE. 

I CONSIDER the two works of Sallust which have come 
down to us entire, as romances founded on facts; no 
adequate causes are stated, and there is no real conti- 
nuity of action. In Thucydides^ you are aware from 
the beginning that you are reading the reflections of a 
man of great genius and experience upon the character 
and operation of the two great political principles in con- 

* I remember Mr. Coleridge used to call Isaiah his ideal of the H^rew 
prophet He studied that part of the Scripture with unremitting attention 
and mo8t reverential admiration. Although BIr. C. was remarkably defi- 
dent in the technical memory of words, he could say a great deal of Isaiah 
1^ heart, and he delighted in pointing out the hexametrical rhythm of 
numerous passages in the English version : — 

•• He«r, O heavens, and give ear, | O earth : for the Lord hath spoken. 
I have nourished and brought up children, | and they liave rebelled 

against me 
The ox knoweth his owner, | and the ass his master's crib : 
But Israel doth not know, | my people doth not consider."— Ed. 
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flJCI in ibe dvilized world id hie time ; liis n 
enou U of minor importance, and it is evident thai b 
■decU for the purpose of illustratioD. It is Thucydide 
IliiDKlf whom f ou read throughout under the ci 
Faciei, Nieiw, See. But in Herodotus it is , 
rererae. He has as little lul^ecticitT as Homer, i 
ddighciDg in the great fatideil epic of event! 
Mtes them without impressing any thing as of his o 
mind upon the nirrattte. ll is the charm of HerodoQ 
that be gi«eE you the spirit of his ^e - 
Thucjdides, that he reveals to you his own, which » 
above the spirit of his age. 

The diSkrence between the composition of a histoi 
in roodem and ancient times is very great; stiU iha 
are certain principles upon which the history of a moden 
period may be written, neither sacrificing all truth a; 
reality, like Gibbon, nor descending into mere bif^raphjrj 
and anecdote- 
Gibbon's style is detestable, but his style ii _ 
worst thing about him- His history has proved anl 
effectual bar to all real familiarity with the temper a 
habits of imperial Rome. Few persons read the oriidi 
authorities, even those which are classical ; and certainlfH 
no distinct knowledge of the actual stale of the en " 
can be obtained from Gibbon's rhetorical sketches, 
takes notice of nothing but what may produce an effect; J 
he skips on froia eminence to eminence, without et 
taking you through the valleys between : in fact, 1 
work is little else hut a disguised colleclion of all the I 
splen^d anecdotes which he could find in any hook a 
certiing any persons or nations from the Antonines tO'l 
the capture of Constautinople. When I read a chapter ■ 
in Gibbon, I seem to be looking through a luminoua | 
haze or fog: — figures come and go, I know not how | 
01 why, all larger than life, or distorted or discoloured; , 
nothing is real, vivid, true ; all is scenical, and, 
were, exhibited by candlelight And then to call it » I 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman "Empire 1 1 



gibbon's decline and fall. 257 

Was there ever a greater misnomer ? I protest I do not 
lemember a single philosophical attempt made through- 
oat the work to fathom the ultimate causes of the de- 
cline or fall of that empire. How miserably deficient is 
the narrative of the important reign of Justinian ! And 
that poor scepticism^ which Gibbon mistook for Socratic 
philosophy^ has led him to misstate and mistake the 
character and influence of Christianity in a way which 
even an avowed infidel or atheist would not and could 
not have done. Gibbon was a man of immense read- 
ing ; but he had no philosophy ; and he never fully 
understood the principle upon which the best of the old 
historians wrote. He attempted to imitate their arti- 
ficial construction of the whole work — their dramatic 
ordonnance of the parts — without seeing that their 
histories were intended more as documents illustrative 
of the truths of political philosophy than as mere chro- 
nicles of events. 

The true key to the declension of the Roman empire 
— which is not to be found in all Gibbon's immense 
work — may be stated in two words : — the imperial 
character overlaying, and finally destroying, the national 
character. Rome under Trajan was an empire without 
a nation. 



August 16. 1833. 
DB. Johnson's political pamphlets. — taxation. — 

DIRECT representation. UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

bight of women to vote. — HORNE TOOKE. ETYMO- 
LOGY OP THE FINAL IFE' 

I UKE Dr. Johnson's political pamphlets better than any 
other parts of his works : — particularly his '' Taxation 
no Tyranny " is very clever and spirited, though he 
only sees half of his subject, and that not in a very 
philosophical manner. Plunder — Tribute — Taxation 
-^ are the three gradations of action by the sovereign 

8 



on the property of the ml^ect. The first U 
violence, bounded by no law or custom, and is props 
an act only between conqueror and conquered, and ihi^ 
too, in tlie moment of victory. The second EuppoM 
law ; but law proceeding only from, and dictated b 
one party, the conqueror; law, by which he t 
to forego his right of plunder upon condition of i 
conquered giving up to him, of their own accord,' 
fixed cammutation. The third implies compact, HI 
negaiivei any right to plunder, — taxation being pri 
fesaedly for the direct bene6t of the party taxed, thi 
by paying a part, he may through the labours d 
Duperinlcndence of the Bovereign be able to enjoy d 
rest in peace. As to the right to tax being only coa 
mensurate with direct representation, it is s fable, fahd 
and treacherously brought forward by those who koff 
its hoUownesB well enough. You may show ils weaJ 
ness in a moment, by observing that not even d 
universal suflrage of the Benthamites avoids the SA 
culty ; — for although it may be allowed to be conind 
to decorum that women should legislate ; yet there d 
be no reason why women should not choose their repli 
sentatives to legislate; — and if it be said that theyM 
merged in their husbauds, let it be allowed whete A 
the wife has no separate property ; but where the hi 
a distinct taxable estate, in which her husband has a 
inieteat, what right can her husband Imve to choose fi 
her the person whose vote may affect her separate in 
rest ? — Besides, at ail events, an unmarried woman ^_ 
age, poEsesung one thousand pounds a year, has surtl 
as good a moral right to vote, if taxation without » 
sentation is tyranny, as any ten-pounder in the kingdoo 
The truth, of course, is, that direct representation Iti 
chimera, impracticable in fact, and useleas or noxiooiJ 
practicable. 

Johnson had neither eye nor ear ; for nature, than 
fore, he cared, as he knew, nothing. Hia knowle^ 
of town life was minute ; but even that w, 



HOBNE TOOKE. S59 

as not being contrasted with the better life of the 
country. 



Home Tooke was once holding forth on language, 
when^ turning to me^ he asked me if I knew what the 
meaning of the final ive was in English words. I said I 
thought I could tell what he^ Home Tooke himself^ 
thought. " Why, what ?" said he. '' Fu," I replied ; 
and he acknowl^ged I had guessed right. I told 
him, however, that I could not agree with him ; but 
belieyed that the final ive came from ick — victut, ^ttu^ ; 
the root denoting collectivity and community, and that 
it was opposed to the final irtg, which signifies separa- 
tion, particularity, and individual property, from ingUsf 
a hearth, or one man's place or seat : otw^, victut, de- 
noted an aggregation of ingles. The alteration of the 
c and k of the root into the v was evidendy the work of 
the digammate power, and hence we find the ictut and 
itms indifferently as finals, in Latin. l*he precise dif- 
ference of the etymologies is apparent in these phrases : 
— The lamb is sportive ; that is, has a nature or habit 
of sporting : the lamb is sporting / that is, the animal 
is now performing a sport Home Tooke upon this 
said nothing to my etymology ; but I believe he found 
that he could not make a fool of me, as he did of God- 
win and some other of his butts. 



AuguH 17. 18.'^;^. 

'^ THE LORD " IN THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS, ETC. SCOTCH KIRK AND IRVING. 

It is very extraordinary that, in our translation of the 
Psalms, which professes to be from the Hebrew, the 
name Jehovah — *0*ftN — The Being, or God — 
should be omitted, and, instead of it, theKJ/xo^, or 
Lord, of the Septuagint be adopted. The Alexandrian 
Jews had a superstitious dread of writing the name of 
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:rft« 

\\^%M. jnr ya "^uhmc not as a txsmiation, but as a men 

nurt: t -tos. ef«i ^jut mdily nndentandixz^ finr 

^yriiK X Tsi^T' <moiL ^Te. who have qd sock saperatu 
-Urn. «u:o: 'BTcn-to rtasBe the JcboTslv 3ib^ tiierebf 
•mnc mt n htt niM- n»ce rbe overwfaefanzng: tesdmanr 
if tw* ^^voiii -o d»tjcniiitr of dmat, the JeiioTaii or 



r .^uimtf' iniBrEaaBiL the- ttaiiiuiit of' tiie 9eofecii Sjzk 
widi !f?<!3iTi :a -nar rrrin^ TIkt migiit' wUh ample 
yv^aenn hs^^ -^mteet lim nbr rfar U B ummms indeeenrigaf 
^K«y« e^riuintiinui if di» s^nm ; — p erhaps die Kizk 
wviUf n«ic osve leea j^usi&d in oTaiookin^ sudi dis- 
|rr»i*^^iC lu^aidies jf •ieeomm : bntt to excomiimiiicaiB 
hfm fM* jecoonc It' iiis antpTM^ dbant Cfanst's body was 
▼^ry l^iyvS^A^ Ih'^'tiics < \ [iii ■iiiiii upoit this aibject 
nf^ ill jwikMt, incanvaiiBm in bad taste, and in tarns 
fnlft^ : nertr&u^iiBaA his tapgwceaa^ mHimngr snch as it is^ 



* 1 ffft^ th^ ««Me fenua* J> ±m latB nnar egEeOcBk ffisbop amdfimfs 

K''»itf 'if^^^rn frii(r^.SK3K. ihikI "'■i^' J^ud Hi^iiiWb aBtosi enim mnniae 
ffirf^ t^ri^f r«(Tym> A^rat^e D(a ttrinitw mingnam in. cafloiinio otBhwrtm, 
aM vi^^ ^'>rM 'j'^lf ^M'AMU&ilunc, <{iiiid LXXper SugMr exprimpftMf*— 
ni-ftttthtu nf fHifhfrp ftamt/vr-t, »«i. L p. iflT. 

^(r ( Ml^^)/}^<> <MW iWi» work ibr die ftrac time nuoqr numt&s after 
ii«it(ltti? flt^f/h<f>ftff('r<ynrnfft«OexS. Indsat it was cbe very Int book be 
iMPttt'ftH Hf* wm rf^«T>)T '^^'^^''Bacai in the pifXiUB (iowa of tile Bebop* 
m».« trtlH tlint ♦>!♦• fn«tit«I strumfes and bodily am ftaeny hwfirafrrf in tbe 
hIiH li?t«< I^^Hl MM mrn for jam poot He tuuiuial me to pemse the 
^\^^^\^^\^ ?imH Mif fHnry with |;reat caie:— •! b«*e RceEvci," aid be, 
• • \\s\s\'\\ *\M\\\\n\ Hitnfcirt and ftrmftfc from tbe lattcc Ol vcce my &kh 
iMt\ k»>MiiMMh, llk«> tny Ml fffeflng», equal tatbat food maa'fc! He felt»af I 
,^^^ \\\\\\ \\w\\ H Hppth Ifl prayer in fttth.*' 

(m »MM<MHMMh wlHi fhe text, I may add bere^ tbst Mt C aid» tkatbag 
**> HMb hb khV'W ♦Imt the late Blihop Middletoa vas of tbe aaoae oimiuod, 
S\v \\^\\ >^0h»h1 \\w ttilslPfldlng Inadequacy of oar anthoriaed rcHion of 
Ww »«t\»»V"!«lMH» -rtiiti^tnitn^ vAtrtit Hrirwf in tbe Epistle to tbe CbloMiaiis, 
M< > *• iMit **^M tr' Hi«C T$u Ji»(ArWf ^ierrinxss 9A011S Mxintis. He 
»k.U(h>»Hl Ihw \H«H U* lliMP wordi J— " Who if tbe manifestation of God 
»\<> (MM****!*., M»»' iH'UiMtwi tttilecedently to all creation ;" observing, that in 
, , .<•**., ♦ \\y,\ t> WfM» rt itMublp nuperlatl ve of priority, and that the natural 
m»-^Mlu^ n\ ' K* ^t ^m ^[r,nrtff rrraturef'*-— the languageof our version,— 
•\W»mlHl »iM |<h>(hU« n»i tht» OftUHttl iri in the next verse. The same cri. 
it>(un<«-M Im> (\Mnti( hi I hp Mt Ataman's Manual, p. 5& n. ; and see Bishop 
i»-*mUv<H> • tM«luH»MUt t»i Ihp UttHtp oflbct, vol i. p. 165. — Ed. 



Milton's egotism. — claudian. 26 1 

is orthodox. Christ's hody — as mere body, or rather 
carcass (for body is an associated word)^ was no more 
citable of sin or righteousness than mine or yours ; — 
that his humanity had a capacity of sin^ follows from 
its own essence. He was of like passions as we, and 
was tempted. How could he be tempted, if he had no 
formal capacity of being seduced ? 

It is IrVing's error to use declamation, high and pas- 
sionate rhetoric, not introduced and pioneered by calm 
and clear l(^c^ which is — to borrow a simile, though 
with a change in the application, from the witty.wise, 
but'not always wisely-witty^ Fuller — like knocking a 
nail into a board, without wimbling a hole for it, and 
which then either does not enter, or turns crooked, or 
splits the wood it pierces. 



August 18. 1833. 

MILTOn's egotism. CLAUDIAN. STEllNE* 

In the Paradise Lost — indeed in every one of his 
poems — it is Milton himself whom you see ; his 
Satan^ his Adam^ his Raphael, almost his £ye — are 
all John Milton ; and it is a sense of this intense ego- 
tism that gives me the greatest pleasure in reading 
Milton's works. The egotism of such a man is a reve- 
lation of spirit. 



Claudian deserves more attention than is generally 
paid to him. He is the link between the old classic 
and the modern way of thinking in verse. You will 
observe in him an oscillation between the objective 
poetry of the ancients and the subjective mood of the mo- 
dems. His power of pleasingly reproducing the same 
thought in different language is remarkable, as it is in 
Pope. Read particularly the Phoenix^ and see how the 
single image of renascence is varied.* 

* Mr. Coleridge referred to Claudian's first Idyll : — 

" Oceani summo circumfiuus aequore lucui 
Trani Indof Eununque riret," &c. 
8 3 



262 Coleridge's table talk. 

I think highly of Sterne — that is, of the first part 
of Tristram Shandy : for as to the latter part ahout the 
widow Wadman, it is stupid and disgusting ; and the 
Sentimental Journey is poor sicUy stuff. There is a 
great deal of affectation in Sterne^ to be sure ; but still 
the characters of Trim and the two Shandies * are most 
individual and delightfid. Sterne's morals are bad, but 
I don't think they can do much harm to any one whom 
they would not find bad enough before. Besides^ the 
oddity and erudite grimaces ^imder which much of his 
dirt is hidden take away the e£fect for the most part ; 
although, to be sure, the book is scarcely readable by 
women. 



See the line* — 

*' Hie neque coDoepto fetu, nee semine siurgit; 
Sed pater est prolesque siU, nunoque creante 
Emeritofl' artui fcecunda morte reformat, 
£t petit altemam totidem per lUnera vitam. 

• • • • • 

£t eumulum texens pretiosa fironde Sabaeum 
€k>mponit btutumque sibi partumque fucarum. 

• • • • • 

O senium poeiture rogo, fSalsisqae sepulcria 
Natales habiture vices, qui saepe renasei 
Exitio, proprioque soles pubeseere leto^ 
Accipe prineipium rursus. 



Parturiente rogo 
Victuri cineres — 



Qui fUerat genitor, natus nunc prosilit idem, 
Succeditque nevus .■■ ■ » 

• • • • • 

O felix, haeresque tui ! quo scdvimur omnes. 
Hoc tibi suppeditat vires ; preebetur origo 
Per cinerem ; moritur te non pereunte senectus.**— Eo. 
* Mr. Coleridge considered the character of the father, the elder Shandy, 
as by much the finer delineation of the two. I fear his low (pinion of the 
Sentimental Journey will not suit a thorough Stemeist ; but I could never 
get him to modify his criticism. He said, *' The oftener you read Sterne, 
the more clearly will you perceive the great diff^ence betwem Tristram 
Shandy and the Sentimental Journey. There is truth and reality in the 
one, and little beyond a clever affectation in the other.**— Ea 



GREAT POETS AND GOOD MEN. 26S 



August 20. 1833. 

HUMOUS AND GENIUS. GREAT POETS GOOD MEN. — 

DICTION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT VERSION. 
«— HEBREW. VOWELS AND CONSONANTS* 

Mem of humour are always in some degree men of 
geniiis ; wits are rarely so^ although a man of genius 
may amongst *other gifts possess wit^ as Shakspeare. 



GSenios must have talent as its complement and im. 
plement, just as in like manner imagination must have 
fancy. In shorty the higher intellectual powers can 
only act through a corresponding energy of the lower. 



Men of genius are rarely much annoyed hy the com- 
pany of vulgar people^ because they have a power of 
looldng at such persons as objects of amusement of 
another race altogether. 



I quite agree with Strabo, as translated by Ben Jon. 
son in his splendid dedication of the Fox* — that there 
can be no great poet who is not a good man^ though not^ 
perhaps^ a goody man. His heart must be pure ; he 
must have learned to look into his own hearty and some- 
times to look at it ; for how can he who is ignorant of 
his own heart know any thing of^ or be able to move^ 
the heart of any one else ? 



I think there is a perceptible difference in the ele- 
gance and correctness of the English in our versions of 
the Old and New Testament. I cannot yield to the 
authority of many examples of usages which may be 
alleged from the New Testament version. St. Paul is 

• *H di («(trt) WMiriw rwi^tvxTeu rff t#w itf9*^eu' x«u tux «!«» ti itymAif 
ytn0^ tnnnvt fdoite^iTt^n ytvmBivrm kth^a ityoBiv. — Lib. L p. 33. folio. 

" For, if men will impartially, and not asquint, look toward the offices 
and ftinction of a poet, they will easily conclude to themselves the impos. 
dbility of any man's being the good poet without first being a good man.** 
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uriilon WaJman, il is fitupid and 
Seatimeiital Journey is poor eicI 
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TD QUANTITY. *2()tt 

imguage without confouiul- 
"4^ 38 with their high or low 

ging or recitativfi the iliffer- 

should the marlcH of accent 

.usively necessary for ti>achiiig 

; Asiatic or African Ilellenist, 

'^^ le acuted syllal)le did not also 

^^ with it? If aifSpuiro^ was to Ik* 

n conversation with a perceptible 

^h of the jien ultima as well uh of 

'f antepenultinia, why was not that 

^ larkeil ? It was surely as important 

*e pronunciation as the accent. And 

r omega might in such a word show 

lecd not uy, is in direct oi>|M)HitioM to thi' ronrlunioii 

.ford, and scarcely reconcilable with tin- .i|i)iiirciit 

noritia tcom the old criticH and KrAniinarinnN. i'ORtfr m 

rejecting tfac acccnta and attendinK only to t)ic iiyllnhir 

C. would, M pro«r, attend to the arcentii only ai Indifatom 

oeing unable to conceive any practira) diittinrtion iN'tween 

I common speech. Yet how can we deal with the authority 

f Halicamassus alone, who, on the one hand, diM-riuiinateK 

.quisitely as to make four deKr<>(>8 of ahortnen in the |M>nul- 

tii f Sit, r; MTdf and rr^ i^f, and thiit i>xpreK!ily tt Xiy4i( 

ain prose, as well ait in verse; and on the other hand diK-lariit, 

.0 the evidently correct interpretation of tlie pahNiKf, that the 

between music and ordinary Kfieech ronHihti in the niniilN-r only, 

n the quality, of tones : —rS If«r» hiakkarreu^m riie it tu^eu't naii 

Mu mtxt tS UuS. (Ill'/ 2m. c. U. It) The extreme MndilHlity of 

lenian ear to the accent in prose is, indeed, provetl by numerous 

;et, one of the most amusing of which, though, jwrhapii, not the 

thenUcated as a fact, is that of Demosthenes in tlic S(>eech for the 

asking, '* Whether, O Athenians, docs .fjchines appear to you to 

mercenary Oem#^«t*«) of Alexander, or his guest or ft-iend ''{i»«<) ? " 

d that be pronounced furOmnf with a false accent tm the antq)C- 

I, as iMfBmTHt and that ujMin the audience immediately cry-ing out« 

of correction, fjur^urot, with an emphasis, the orator continued 

— MSbSif « Xiywfi — ** You yourself hear what they iay!" I)o. 

net is also said, whether afflNitcdly, or in ignorance, to have sworn 

I speech by ' A^»A.rTiK, throwing the accent falsely on the antei>c- 

i, and that, upon being interrupted for it, he declared, in hi* justifl- 

that the pronunciation was proper, for that the divinity was rma^. 

Hie expressions in Plutarch are very striking : — ** H««t/*«v ix/»rrt», 

\ si«« T»r 'A^jK>.irns>, tr^^vm^t^fynn *Arx>.r,Tttf xai <r««i«u«»bi> miri* 

ysvns' fr»«< yk* tm dtsv t;>r/«»' »au ir\ •utu vOJJttuf ifk*tiZr,fhi.*' 
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very often most inadequately rendered^ and there are 
slovenly phrases which would never have come from 
Ben Jonson or any other good prose writer of that 
day. 



Hehrew is so simple^ and its words are so few and 
near the roots^ that it is impossible to keep up any 
adequate knowledge of it without constant application. 
The meanings of the words are chiefly traditional. The 
loss of Origen's Heptaglott Bible^ in which he had 
written out the Hebrew words in Greek characters^ is 
the heaviest which biblical literature has ever expe- 
rienced. It would have fixed the sounds as known at 
that time. 



Brute animals have the vowel sounds ; man only can 
utter consonants. It is natural^ therefore, that the conso- 
nants should be marked firsts as being the framework of 
the word ; and no doubt a very simple living language 
might be written quite intelligibly to the natives without 
any vowel sounds marked at all. The words would be 
traditionally and conventionally recognized as in short 
hand — thus — Gd crtd th Hvn nd th Rth, I wish I 
understood Arabic ; and yet I doubt whether to the 
European philosopher or scholar it is worth while to 
undergo the immense labour of acquiring that or any 
other Oriental tongue, except Hebrew. 



August 23. 1833. 

GREEK ACCENT AND QUANTITY. 

The distinction between accent and quantity is clear, 
and was, no doubt, observed by the ancients in the re- 
citation of verse. But I believe such recitation to have 
been always an artificial thing, and that the common 
conversation was entirely regulated by accent. I do not 
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think it possible to talk any language without confound- 
ing the quantity of syllables with their high or low 
tones*; although you may sing or recitative the differ- 
ence well enough. Why should the marks of accent 
have been considered exclusively necessary for teaching 
the pronunciation to the Asiatic or African Hellenist^ 
if the knowledge of the acuted syllable did not also 
carry the stress of time with it ? If avBpwtcoq was to be 
pronounced in common conversation with a perceptible 
distinction of the length of the penultima as well as of 
the elevation of the antepenultima, why was not that 
long quantity also marked ? It was surely as important 
an ingredient in the pronunciation as the accent. And 
although the letter omega might in such a word show 

* This (pinion, I need not say, is in direct opposition to the conclusion 
of Foster and Mitford, and scarcely reconcilable with the apparent 
meaning of the authorities from the old critics and grammarians. Foster's 
opponent was for rejecting the accents and attending only to the syllabic 
quantity ; — Mr. C. would, m proge, attend to the accents only as indicators 
of the quantity, being unable to conceive any practical distinction between 
time and tone in common speech. Yet how can we deal with the authority 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus alone, who, on the one hand, discriminates 
quantity so exquisitely as to make four degrees of shortness in the penul- 
timates of iHie f odcf, Tf itrof and cr^ 0^«f, and this expressly tt Xoyue 
•IfikMtt or plain prose, as well as in verse ; and on the other hand declares, 
according to the evidently correct interpretation of the passage, that the 
difference between music and ordinary speech consists in the number only, 
and not in the quality, of tones : — -rS Ild^-a! iuikkBtrraurm ^s U tliieue Mtu 
ify£90Kf xau utx' ^f lUm. (Ilifi lu*. c. 11. ?) The extreme sensibility of 
the Athenian ear to the accent in prose is, indeed, proved by numerous 
anecdotes, one of the most amusing of which, though, perhaps, not the 
best authenticated as a fact, is that of Demosthenes in the Speech for the 
Crown, asking, ** Whether, O Athenians, does iEschines appear to you to 
be the mercenary {fAtr^etrif) of Alexander, or his guest or friend (^ivef) ? '* 
It is said that he pronounced fua-dcnte with a false accent on the antepe- 
Dultima, as fiJff€etr»St and that upon the audience immediately crying out, 
by way of correction, fjur^uritt with an emphasis, the orator continued 
co(rfly, — m,»aU$( St, Xiyv^i — ** You yourself hear what they say !** De- 
mosthenes is also said, whether affbctedly, or in ignorance, to have sworn 
in some speech hy'ArxXUneft throwing the accent falsely on the antepe- 
Dultima, and that, upon being interrupted for it, he declared, in his justifi- 
cation, that the pronunciation was proper, for that the divinity was v,ri6f, 
mild. The expressions in Plutarch are very striking : — ** Bi^vCn i»t»finf, 
A/jL0tft 22 ««« rif *Ag'»?.ttirieft x^arm^t^Cfen ' ArxX^rioir, xai xct^titixfvtv avrit 

Dec. Orat.— Ed. 
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the quantity^ yet what do jaa say to gadi words as 
Xt^Jyxota-t, Tjj^ao'a, and the like — die quantity of the 
penultima of idiich is not* marked to die eye at all? 
Besides^ can we altc^ther disr^ard the practice of the 
modem Greeks ? Their confaaon of accent and qnan- 
tity in verse is oi course a barbarism^ diough a veiy 
old one, as the versue potttiei of John Taetzes* in the 
twelfth century and the Anacreontics prefixed to Proclns 
will show ; but diese yery examples prove a fartwri 
what the common pronunciation in prose then was. 



August 24. 1833. 

CONSOLATION IN DISTRESS. HOCK EVANGELICALS. — 

AUTUMN DAT. 

I AM never very forward in offering spiritual consolation 
to any one in distress or disease. I believe that sach 

• See his Chiliads. The sort of verses to which Mr. Coleridge aUuded 
are the following, which those who consider the scansion to be accentual, 
take for tetrameter catalectic iambics, like — 

{ie vi^v KCki I fole ir^Ayfjubfif \ kou ^t^me \ i/ztXM — ) 

oreevf dv | veuT0 XetQt7f | ixiXtvt | xiP^'^' 
K^Mtray xtilit Xfo< yiXotret fietiiffU xeu t-f Jd-Cffr. 
'O ' A^r«x«^u»f fieu^iXivs ^fvyiecs rrie fjuytiXtie, 

'H 'EnxdUte n^ox^if Ti xau U^e^Biat xifK- 
Ayy/Ctttf Off AiHot^eg y^i^ »eu Aiatf iifjub. — 

OuLl, 

1 11 climb the frost | 7 mountains high | , and there 1 11 coin | the 

weather ; 
1*11 tear the rain | bow from the sky | , and tie both ends | to* 

gather. 

Some critics, however, maintain these verses to be trochaics, although 
very loose and faulty. See Foster, p. 113. A curious instance of the eariy 
confusion of accent and quantity may be seen in Prudentius, who shortens 
the penultima in eremus and t'dola, fromtffi/Aoe and uioiXn. 

Cui jejuna eremi saxa loquacibus 
Exundant scatebris, &c. 

Cathemer. V.89. 

cognatumque malum, pigmenta, Camoenas, 

IdotOf conflavit fallendi trina potestas. 

Cont. Symm. 47. — Ed. 
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resources^ to be of any service^ must be self-evolved in 
die first instance. I am something of the Quaker s 
mind in this^ and am inclined to wait for the spirit. 



The most common effect of this mock evangelical 
q^iiit^ especially with young women^ is self-inflation 
and bttsy-bodyism. 

How strange and awful is the synthesis of life and 
death in the gusty winds and falling leaves of an autum- 
nal day I 



August 25. 1833. 

ROSETTI ON DANTE. LAUGHTER ! FAROE AND 

TRA6EDT. 

RosETTi's view of Dante's meaning is in great part just^ 
but he has pushed it beyond all bounds of common sense. 
How could a poet — and such a poet as Dante — have 
written the details of the allegory as conjectured by 
Rosetti ? The boundaries between his allegory and his 
pure picturesque are plain enough^ I think^ at first read, 
ing. 

To resolve laughter into an expression of contempt is 
contrary to fact, and laughable enough. Laughter is a 
convulsion of the nerves ; and it seems as if nature cut 
short the rapid thrill of pleasure on the nerves by a sudden 
convulsion of them^ to prevent the sensation becoming 
painful. Aristotle's definition is as good as can be : — 
surprise at perceiving any thing out of its usual place^ 
when the unusualness is not accompanied by a sense of se- 
rious danger. Such surprise is always pleasurable; and it 
is observable that surprise accompanied with circum- 
stances of danger becomes tragic. Hence farce may 
often border on tragedy ; indeed^ farce is nearer tragedy 
in its essence than comedy is. 



:e<#6 






Bauus roK Hi'MMUJiT, Ivodier of ifae greet trEveDer, 
p«icl mr the foQovin^ conq^ment s Rome : — '* I cchh 
fcM, Mr. Colmdge. I had mj BaspiaonB ^ut 3^00 were 
brrr iu a politicftl capadtT of mne Bort or other ; but 
Hpoii rrilectioD I acquit you. For in G e t miuiv and, I 
hrlk»vr, rlflewhere on the Contmenc it is ^enenDy hb- 
tlrrtUMxt that the En^luh gu *ta riiinE?ntj in order to iSvert 
tik* envy and jealousy of the worid ax the power, weahh, 
and iiigt»nuity of your natkn, makes a point, as a nue 
4r ffttrrrr, of sending out none but fools cf gentkmanly 
lurih and connections as diplomatists to the ooDrts 
abriMut. An exception is, periiaps, wnrtimBs made fior 
a t'lever fellow, if sufficiently libertine and miprincipiled.'* 
In the ease much altered now, do yon know? 



What dull coxcombs your dipknnatiEtB at home ge. 
rally 4r«». I remember dining at Mr. Frere's oooe in 
company with Canning and a few other interestiDg men. 

Just l)etbre dinner Lord called on Frere, and 

a&ked himself to dinner. From the moment of his 
entry he began to talk to the whole party, and in French 
— all uf ua being genuine English — and I was tdd 
hiti French was execrable. He had followed the Ros- 
fiian army into France, and seen a good deal of the 
great men concerned in the war : of none of those things 
did lie say a word, but went on, sometimes in English 
and sometimes in French, gabbling about cookery and 
dress and the like. At last he paused for a little — and 
I said a few words remarking how a great image may 
be reduced to the ridiculous and contemptible by bring, 
ing the constituent parts into prominent detail, and 
mentioned the grandeur of the deluge and the preserva- 
tion of life in Genesis and the Paradise Lost*, and the 

• Oeneais, c. vL vil Par. Lost, book xl v. 728, &c. 
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ludicrous effect produced by Drayton's description in his 
Noah's Flood : — 

** And now the beasts are walking from the wood. 
As well of ravine, as that chew the cud. 
The king of beasts his fury doth suppress. 
And to the Ark leads down the lioness ; 
The bull for his beloved mate doth low, 
And to the Ark brings on the fair-eyed cow,*' &c. 

Hereupon Lord ^-^— resumed, and spoke in raptures 
of a picture which he had lately seen of Noah's Ark, 
and said the animals were all marching two and two, 
the little ones first, and that the elephants came last in 
great majesty and filled up the fore-ground. ^^Ah ! no 
doubt, my Lord," said Canning ; '' your elephants, wise 
fiellows ! staid behind to pack up their trunks ! " This 
floored the ambassador for half an hour. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries almost all 
our ambassadors were distinguished men.* Read Lloyd's 
State Worthies. The third-rate men of those days 
possessed an infinity of knowledge, and were intimately 
yersed not only in the history, but even in the heraldry, 
of the countries in which they were resident. Men 
were almost always, except for mere compliments, cho- 
sen for their dexterity and experience — not, as now, 
by parliamentary interest. 



* Yet Diego de Mendoza, the author of Lazarillo de Tormes, himself a 
Teteran diplomatist, describes his brethren of the craft, and their duties, 
in the reigns of Charles the Emperor and Philip the Second, in the fol. 
lowing terms : — 

O embajadores, puros majaderos. 
Que si los reyes quieren engafiar, 
Comienzan por nosotros los primeros. 

Nuestro mayor negocto es, no daflar, 
Y Jamas hacer cosa, ni dezUia, 
Que no corramo* rUigo de erueflar. 

What a pity it is that modem diplomatists, who, for the most part, very 
careAilIy observe the precept contained in the last two lines of this pas- 
sage, should not equally bear in mind the importance of the preceding 
remark — that their principal business is Just to do no mischu^. — Ed. 
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The sore way to make a foolish ambassador is to bring 
him up to it. What can an English minister abroad 
really want but an honest and bold hearty a love for his 
comitry and the ten commandments ? Your art diplo- 
matic is stuff: — no truly greatly man now would ne- 
gotiate upon any such shallow principles. 



August SO. 1833. 

MAN CANNOT BE STATIONARY. -~ FATALISM AND PRO- 
VIDENCE. SYMPATHY IN JOY. 

If a man is not rising upwards to be an angel^ depend 
upon it^ he is sinking downwards to be a devil. He 
cannot stop at the beast. The most savage of men are 
not beasts ; they are worse^ a great deal worse. 

The conduct of the Mohammedan and Western na- 
tions on the subject of contagious plague illustrates the 
two extremes of error on the nature of God's moral 
government of the world. The Turk changes Provi- 
dence into fatalism; the Christian relies upon it — 
when he has nothing else to rely on. He does not 
practically rely upon it at all. 

For compassion a human heart suffices ; but for full 
and adequate sympathy with joy an angel's only. And 
ever remember^ that the more exquisite and ddicate a 
flower of joy^ the tenderer must be the hand that 
plucks it. 



GREEK PARTICI«E8. 2?! 



September 2. 1833. 

CHABAOTERISnC TEMPERAMENT OF NATIONB. -~ GREEK 

PARTICLES. LATIN COMPOUNDS. PROPERTIUS. 

TIBULLUS. LUCAN. STATIUS. VALERIUS PLAO- 

CUS. CLAUDIAN. PER8IU8. PRUDENTIUS. 

HERMESIANAX. 

The £nglish affect stimulant nourishment — beef and 
beer. The French^ excitants^ irritants — nitrous oxide^ 
alcohol^ champagne. The Austrians^ sedatives — hy- 
oscyamus. The Russians^ narcotics — opium^ tobacco, 
and beng. 



It is worth particular notice how the style of Greek 
oratory, so full, in the times of political independence, 
of connective particles, some of passion, some of sensa. 
tion only, and escaping the classification of mere gram- 
matical logic, became, in the hands of the declaimers 
and philosophers of the Alexandrian sera, and still later, 
entirely deprived of this peculiarity. So it was with 
Homer as compared with Nonnus, Tryphiodorus, and 
the like. In the latter there are in the same number 
of lines fewer words by one half than in the Iliad. All 
the appoggiaturas of time are lost. 

All the Greek writers after Demosthenes and his con. 
temporaries, what are they but the leavings of tyranny, 
in which a few precious things seem sheltered by the 
mass of rubbish ! Yet, whenever liberty began but to 
hope and strive, a Polybius appeared. Theocritus is 
almost the only instance I know of a man of true poetic 
genius flourishing under a tyranny. 

The old Latin poets attempted to compound as largely 
as the Greek ; hence in Ennius such words as beUige^ 
rentes, &c. In nothing did Virgil show his judgment 
more than in rejecting these, except just where common 
usage had sanctioned them, as omnipotens and a few 
more. He saw that the Latin was too far advanced in 
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its formation^ and of too rigid a character^ to admit such 
composition or agglutination. In this particular respect 
Virgil's Latin is very admirable and deserving prefer- 
ence. Compare it with the language of Lucan or Statius, 
and count the number of words used in an equal num- 
ber of lines, and observe how many more short words 
Virgil has. 



I cannot quite understand the grounds of the high 
admiration which the ancients expressed for Propertius^ 
and I own that Tibullus is rather insipid to me. Lucan 
was a man of great powers ; but what was to be made 
of such a shapeless fragment of party warfare, and so 
recent too ! He had fancy rather than imagination^ and 
passion rather than fancy. His taste was wretched^ 
to be sure ; still the Pharsalia is in my judgment a very 
wonderful work for such a youth as Lucan* was. 

I think Statins a truer poet than Lucan^ though he is 
very extravagant sometimes. Valerius Flaccus is very 
pretty in particular passages. I am ashamed to say, I 
have never read Silius Italicus. Claudian I recommend 
to your careful perusal^ in respect of his being properly 
the first of the moderns, or at least the transitional link 
between the Classic and the Gothic mode of thought. 

I call Persius hard — not obscure. He had a bad 
style ; but I dare say, if he had lived t, he would have 
learned to express himself in easier language. There 
are many passages in him of exquisite felicity^ and his 
vein of thought is manly and pathetic. 

Prudentius J is curious for this, — that you see how 
Christianity forced allegory into the place of mythology. 
Mr. Frere [o (piKoycaKot;, o xaXoxayado?] used to esteem 
the Latin Christian poets of Italy very highly, and no 
man in our times was a more competent judge than he. 



* Lucan died by the command of Nero, a. d. 65, in his twenty-sixth 
year. I think this should be printed at the beginning of every book of the 
Pharsalia. — Ed. 

t Aulus Persius Flaccus died in the SOth year of bis age, a. d. 62.— Ed. 

X Aurelius Prudentius Clemens was bom a. d. 348, in Spain. — Ed. 
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How very pretty are those lines of Hermesianax in 
Atbensus about the poets and poetesses of Greece ! * 



September 4. 1833* 

BESTBUCTION OF JERUSALEM. EPIC POEM. GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH. MODERN TRAVELS. PARADISE 

LOST. 

I HAVE ahready told you that in my opinion the de- 
struction of Jerusalem is the only subject now left for 
an epic poem of the highest kind. Yet^ with all its 
great capabilities^ it has this one grand defect — that^ 
whereas a poem^ to he epic^ must have a personal inte. 
rest^ — in the destruction of Jerusalem no genius or 
skill could possibly preserve the interest for the hero 
from being merged in the interest for the event. The 
fact is^ the event itself is too sublime and overwhelm. 
ing. 



In my judgment^ an epic poem must either be na- 
tional or mundane. As to Arthur^ you could not by 
any means make a poem on him national to English- 
men. What have we to do with him ? MUton saw 
this^ and with a judgment at least equal to his genius^ 
took a mundane theme — one common to all mankind. 
His Adam and Eve are all men and women inclusively. 
Pope satirizes MUton for making God the Father talk 
like a school divine, f Pope was hardly the man to 

* See the fragment from the Leontium : — 

AliiBtf X. r. X. Athen. xiii s. 71. — Ed. 

t '* Bfilton*« strong pinion now not Heav'n can bound, 

Now» serpent-like, in prose he sweeps the ground ; 
In quibbles angel and archangel join. 
And God the Father turns a school divine.** 

1 Epist 2d book of Hor. v. 99. 
T 
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critiaie Milton. The troth in, tbe judgment of & 
in the conduct of ibe ceUsdil part of his story ii 
exquisite. AVhecever God is represented as i" 
acting as Creator, without any exhibition of h 
euence, MUton adopts the simplest and sternest language I 
of the Siiriptures. He ventures upon no poe^c dictioD, [ 
no amplification, no pathos, no affection. It is trulf I 
the Voice or the Word of the Lord coming lo, and aeir I 
iug on, the subject Chaos. But, as some personal in- 
lercst was demanded for the purposes of poetry, Milton 
takes advantage of the dramatic representation of God's 
address to the Son, the Filial Alterity, and i 
addretseg shps in, as it were by stealth, language of 
affection, or thought, or scntimeoL Inileed, althou^ 
Milton was undoubtedly a high Arian in his matora 
life, he does in the necessity of poetry give a greater d 
jecdvity to the Father and the Son, than he would han 
justified in ailment He was very wise in adopting 
the strong anthropomorphism of the Hebrew Scriptims 
at once. Compaie the Paradise Lost with Klopstock'l 
Messiah, and you will learn to appredate Milton's jiii^> 
ment and skill quite as much as liie genius. 

The conquest of India by Bacchus might aSbrd scope 
for a very brilliant poem of the fancy and the under- 
standing. 

It is not that the German can express external it 
more fully than English ; but that it can flash t 
images at once on tlie mind than the English i 
to mere power of expression, I doubt whether 
Greek surpasses the Enghsh. Pray, read a very pie* 
Hant and acute dialogue in Schlegel's Athenteum betwM 
a German, a Greek, a Roman, Italian, and a Frend) 
man, on the mtrita of their respeclive languages. 

I wish the naval and mihtary officers who writt 
counts of their travels nould just spare us their e 
ment. The Magazines introduced this cant. Let thesi 
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gentlemen read and imitate the old captains and admi- 
rab^ as Dampier^ &c. 



October 15. 1833. 



THE TRINITY. INCARNATION. REDEBCPTION. 

EDUCATION. 

The Trinity is the idea : the Incarnation^ which im- 
plies the FaU^ is the fact : the Redemption is the me- 
sothesis of the two — that is — the religion. 



If you bring up your children in a way which puts 
them out of sympathy with the religious feelings of the 
nation in which they live^ the chances are^ that they 
win ultimately turn out ruffians or fanatics — and one 
as likely as the other. 



October 2S. 1833. 



elegy. LAVACRUM PALLADOS. GREEK AND LATIN 

PENTAMETER. MILT0N*8 LATIN POEMS. — POETICAL 

FILTER. GRAY AND COTTON. 

Elegy is the form of poetry natural to the reflective 
mind. It may treat of any subject^ but it must treat of 
no subject yor itself; but always and exclusively with 
reference to the poet himself. As he will feel regret for 
the past or desire for tfie future^ so sorrow and love 
become the principal themes of elegy. Elegy presents 
every thing as lost and gone, or absent and future. The 
elegy is the exact opposite of thp Homeric epic^ in which 
all is purely external and objective^ and the poet is a 
mere voice. 

The true lyric ode is subjective too ; but then it de* 
lights to present things as actually existing and visible^ 

T 2 
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although associated with the past^ or coloured highly by 
the subject of the ode itself. 



I think the Lavacrum Pallados of Callimachus very 
beautiful indeed^ especially that part about the mother 
of Tiresias and Minerva.* I have a mind to try how 
it would bear translation ; but what metre have we to 
answer in feeUng to the elegiac couplet of the Greeks ? 

I greatly prefer the Greek rhythm of the short verse 
to Ovid's^ though^ observe, I don't dispute his taste with 
reference to the genius of his own language. Augustus 
Schlegel gave me a copy of Latin d^acs on the King 
of Prussia's going down the Rhine^ in which he had 
almost exclusively adopted the manner of Propertius. 
I thought them very elegant. 



You may find a few minute faults in Milton's Latin 
verses ; but you will not persuade me that, if these 
poems had come down to us as written in the age of 
Tiberius, we should not have considered them to be 
very beautiful. 

I once thought of making a collection^ — to be called 
" The Poetical Filter,'* — upon the principle of simply 
omitting from the old pieces of lyrical poetry which we 
have, those parts in which the whim or the bad taste of 
the author or the fashion of his age prevailed over bis 
genius. You would be surprised at the number of ex- 
quisite wholes which might be made by this simple oper- 
ation, and, perhaps, by the insertion of a single line or 
half a line, out of poems which are now utterly disre- 
garded on account of some odd or incongruous passages 
in them; — just as whole volumes of Wordsworth's 
poems were formerly neglected or laughed at, solely be- 
cause of some few wilfulnesses, if I may so call them, 

* Ileuiis, 'Adtiftiitb tvfju^y ffr/ay tv xtttt ^,^cue 

TovkC n xai srift dq ^iXatrt reiv iriftiVf 
fAari^ou Tu^irioto, »»i oinc»»et x^i'f ty**T9' x. r. A. 

V 57, &C. 
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of that great man — whilst at the same time five sixths 
of his poems would have been admired, and indeed po. 
pular^ if they had appeared without those drawbacks, 
under the name of Byron or Moore or Campbell, or any 
other of the fashionable favourites of the day. But he 
has won the battle now, ay ! and will wear the crown^ 
whilst £nglish is £nglish. 



I think there is something very majestic in 6ray*s In- 
stallation Ode ; but as to the Bard and the rest of his 
lyrics^ I must say I think them frigid and artificial. There 
is more real lyric feeling in Cotton's Ode on Winter.* 

* Let me borrow Mr. Wordsworth's account of, and quotation firom, 
this poem : — 

** Finally, I will refer to Cotton's ' Ode upon Winter,* an admirable com- 
position, though stained with some peculiarities of the age in which he 
lived, for a general illustration of the characteristics of Fancy. The 
middle part of this ode contains a most lively description of the entrance 
of Winter, with his retinue, as 'a palsied king,* and yet a military 
monarch, advancing for conquest Mrith his army; the several bodies of 
which, and their arms and equipments, are described with a rapidity of de- 
tail, and a profusion of fanciful comparisons, which indicate, on the part 
of the poet, extreme activity of intellect, and a correspondent hurry of 
delightful feeling. He retires tvom. the foe into his fortress, where — 

a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellared in ; 
Liquor that will the siege maintain 
Should Phoebus ne'er return agun. 

Though myself a water-drinker, I cannot resist the pleasure of tran. 
scribing what follows, as an instance still more happy of Fancy employed 
in the treatment of feeling than, in its preceding passages, the poem sup- 
plies of her management of forms. 

*T is that, that gives the Poet rage, 
And thaws the gelly'd blood of Age ; 
Matures the Young, restores the Old, 
And makes the fainting coward bold. 

It lays the caref\il bead to rest. 
Calms palpitations in the breast. 
Renders our lives' misfortune sweet ; 
« « « « 

Then let the chQl Scirocco blow. 
And gird us round with hills of snow ; 
Or else go whistle to the shore. 
And make the hollow mountains roar : 

T 3 
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November 1. 1833. 

BOMEBIC HEROES IN SHAKSPEARE. DRITDEN. DB. 

JOHNSON. 8C0TT*S NOVELS. — ^ SCOPE OF CHRISn- 

ANITY. 

Compare Nestor, Ajax^ Achilles, &c. in the Troilns 
and Cressida of Shakspeare with their namesakes in the 
niad. The old heroes seem all to have been at schod 
ever since. I scarcely know a more striking instance of 
the strength and pregnancy of the Grothic mind. 



Whilst we together jovial sit 
Careless, and crowned with mirth and wit ; 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home. 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 

We '11 think of all the friends we know. 
And drink to all worth drinking to ; 
When, having drunk all thine and mine, 
We rather shall want healths than wine. 

But where fHends fail us, we '11 supply 
Our friendships with our charity ; 
Men that remote in sorrows live 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 

We *11 drink the wanting into wealth. 
And those that languish into health, 
Th' afflicted into joy, th* opprest 
Into security and rest 

The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more kind. 
And in restraint who stifled lie 
Shall taste the air of liberty. 

The brave shall triumph in success. 
The lovers shall have mistresses. 
Poor unregarded virtue, praise. 
And the neglected poet, bays. 

Thus shall our healths do others good. 
Whilst we ourselves do all we would ; 
For, freed from envy and from care, 
What would we be but what we are ?** 

Fre/ace to the editions qf Mr. W.*s Poems, in 
1815 and 18S0.^£i). 
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Dryden*s genius was of that sort which catches fire 
by its own motion ; his chariot wheels get hot by driv- 
ing fast. 



Dr. Johnson seems to have been really more powerful 
in discoursing vivd voce in conversation than with his 
pen in hand. It seems as if the excitement of company 
called something like reality and consecutiveness into 
his reasonings^ which in his writings I cannot see. His 
antitheses are almost always verbal only ; and sentence 
after sentence in the Rambler may be pointed out to 
which you cannot attach any definite meaning whatever. 
In his political pamphlets there is more truth of ex- 
pression than in his other works^ for the same reason 
that his conversation is better than his writings in gene- 
raL He was more excited and in earnest. 



When I am very ill indeed, I can read Scott's novels, 
and they are almost the only books I can then read. 1 
cannot at such times read the Bible ; my mind reflects 
on it, but I can't bear the open page. 



Unless Christianity be viewed and felt in a high and 
comprehensive way, how large a portion of our intel. 
lectual and moral nature does it leave without object 
and action ! 



Let a young man separate I from Me as far as he 
possibly can, and remove Me till it is almost lost in the 
remote distance. ^' I am me^" is as bad a fault in intel- 
lectuals and morals as it is in grammar^ whilst none but 
one — God — can say, " I am I," or " That I am." 
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November 9. 1833. 

TIMES OF tiHABLEB I. 

How many books are still written and published about 
Charles the First and his times ! Such is the fresh and 
enduring interest of that grand crisis of morals^ religion; 
and government ! But these books are none of them 
works of any genius or imagination ; not one of these 
authors seems to be able to throw himself back into that 
age ; if they did^ there would be less praise and less 
blame bestowed on both sides. 



December 9,1. 1833. 



MESSENGER OF THE COVENANT. PROPHECY. LOGIC 

OF IDEAS AND OF SYLLOGISMS. 

When I reflect upon the subject of the messenger of 
the covenant^ and observe the distinction taken in the 
prophets between the teaching and suffering Christ, — 
the Priest, who was to precede, and the triumphant 
Messiah, the Judge, who was to follow, — and how 
Jesus always seems to speak of the Son of Man in a 
future sense, and yet always at the same time as identi- 
.cal with himself; I sometimes think that our Lord 
himself in his earthly career was the Messenger ; and 
that the way is now still preparing for the great and 
visible advent of the Messiah of Glory. I mention this 
doubtingly. 



What a beautiful sermon or essay might be written 
on the growth of prophecy I — from the germ, no big- 
ger than a man's hand, in Grenesis, till the column of 
cloud gathers size and height and substance, and as- 
sumes the shape of a perfect man ; just like the smoke 
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in the Arabian Nights' tale^ which comes up and at last 
takes a genie's shape.* 

The logic of ideas is to that of syllogisms as the infi- 
nitesimal calculus to common arithmetic ; it proves^ but 
at the same time supersedes. 



January 1. 1834. 

LANDOR*S POETRY. BEAUTY. CHRONOLOGICAL 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORKS. 

What is it that Mr. Landor wants^ to make him a 
poet ? His powers are certainly very considerable, but 
he seems to be totally deficient in that modifying fa- 
culty, which compresses several units into one whole. 
The truth is, he does not possess imagination in its 
highest form, — that of stamping il piU nelf uno. 
Hence his poems, taken as wholes, are unintelligible; 
you have eminences excessively bright, and all the 
ground around and between them in darkness. Be- 
sides which, he has never learned, with all his energy, 
how to write simple and lucid £nglish. 



The useful, the agreeable, the beautiful, and the 
good, are distinguishable. You are wrong in resolving 
beauty into expression or interest ; it is quite distinct ; 
^indeed it is opposite, although not contrary. Beauty is 
an immediate presence, between (inter^ which and the 
beholder nihil est It is always one and tranquil ; 

* The passage in Mr. Coleridge's mind was, I suppose, theToIlowing : — 
** He (the fisherman) set it before him, and while he looked upon it at- 
tentively, there came out a very thick smoke, which obliged him to retire 
two or three paces from it The smoke ascended to the clouds, and ex. 
tending itself along the sea, and upon the shore, formed a great mist, 
which, we may well imagine, did mightily astonish the fisherman. When 
the smoke was all out of the vessel, it reunited itself, and became a solid 
body, of which there was formed a genie twice as high as the greatest of 
giants." Story qf the PUherman. Ninth Night — £o. 



whereas llie inlcreatlng always (liaturbs and isdjaturbed. 
I exceedingly retp^l (he loss of those essays an besuty, 
which 1 wrote in a Bristol Dewspaper. I would give 
much U recover them. 

After all you can Bay, I still think the chnmolagical 
order the best for arranging a poet's works. All yonr 
divisions are in particular instances inadequate, and. 
they destroy the interest which arises from watching 
the pn^ress, maturity, and even the decay of geniiu. 



January 3. 1834.. 



I HAVE known books written on TolerancCj the piopec 
litle of which would be — intolerant or intolerable bi 
on tolerance. Should not a man who writes a hook ex- 
pressly to inculcate tolerance learn to treat with respect' 
or St least with indulgence, articles of failh which ti 
of thousands ten limes told of his fellow-subjects or 
fellow-creaturea beheve with all their souls, and u[ 
the truth of which they rest their tranquillity in thi* 
world, and their hopes of salvation in the next, — Ihow 
articles being at least maintainable against his argument^ 
and most certainly innocent in themselves ? — It ~ 
ting to run Jesus Christ in a. silly parallel with Bocratei 
— the Being whom thousand millions of intelleeinal 
creatures, of whom I am a humble unit, take to be theb 
Redeemer, with an Athenian phibsophec, of whom we 
should know nothing except through his glorification il 
Plato and Xenophon P — And then to hitch LatimS 
and Scrvetua together ! To be sure there was ( 
and a fire in each case, but where the rest of the re- 
semblance is I cannot see. What ground is there foA 
throwing the odium of Secvetus's death upon Calvin; 
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alone ? — Why^ the mild Mdancthon wrote to Calvin*, 
expressly to testify his concurrence in the act, and no 
doubt he spoke the sense of the German reformers ; the 
Swiss churches advised the punishment in formal letters, 
and I rather think there are letters from the £nglish 
divines, approving Calvin's conduct ! — Before a man 
deals out the slang of the day about the great leaders of 
the Reformation, he should learn to throw himself back 
to the age of the Reformation, when the two great 
IMuties in the church were eagerly on the watch to 
fasten a charge of heresy on the other. Besides, if ever 
a poor fanatic thrust himself into the fire, it was Mi- 
chael Servetus. He was a rabid enthusiast, and did 
every thing he could in the way of insult and ribaldry 
to provoke the feeling of the Christian church. He 
called the Trinity triceps monstrum ei Cerberum quen^ 
dam tripartitumy and so on. 

Indeed, how should the principle of religious toler- 
ation have been acknowledged at first ? — It would re- 
quire stronger arguments than any which I have heard 
as yet, to prove that men in authority have not a rightj 
involved in an imperative duty, to deter those under 
their control from teaching or countenancing doctrines 
which they believe to be damnable, and even to punish 
with death those who violate such prohibition. I am 
sure that Bellarmine would have had small difficulty in 
turning Locke round his fingers' ends upon this ground. 
A right to protection I can understand ; but a right to 
toleration seems to me a contradiction in terms. Some 
criterion must in any case be adopted by the state ; 
otherwise it might be compelled to admit whatever 
hideous doctrine and practice any man or number of 
men may assert to be his or their religion, and an article 
of his or their faith. It was the same Pope who com. 
manded the Romanists of £ngland to separate from the 
national church, which previously their own consciences 

* Melancthon's words are : — " Tuo judicio prorgus aMentior. AflSrmo 
etiam vestros magistratus juste fecisse quod hominem blaspbemum, re 
ordine Judicata, interfecenuU,** 14tb Oct 1554. — Eo. 
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had not dictated, nor the decisioD of imj council,— 
who also coninianded them to rebel againet Queen Elizi. 
betb, whom they were bound to obey by the laws o: 
land ; anil if the Pope had authority for one, he i 
ha>c had it for the other. The only true argumeul, i 
it Mems to me, apart from Christianity, for a discrimt' 
Dating toleration is. that it ia of no use to attempt ti~ 
stop heresy or schism by itersecution, unless, perb _ 
it be conducted upon tlie plan of direct warfare and 
roaasacre. You cannot preserve men in the faith b 
such means, though you may stifle for a while any ope* 
appearance of dissent. The esperiment has i 
tried, and it has failed ; and that is by a great deal tl: 
best argument for the magistrate against a repetition 

of it. 

I know this, — that if a parcel of fanatic niissionarict' 
were lo go to Norway, and were to attempt to d' 

the fervent and uniloubting Lutheranism of the fine in* 
dependent inhabitants of the interior of that ci 
should be right glad to hear that the busy fools had bee4 
quietly shipped off — any where. I don't include tl* 
people of the geaports in roy praise of the Norwegians;: 
— I spealtof the agricultural population. If that coimi 
try could he brought to maintain a million more of iai 
habitants, Norway might defy the world; it would bl 
a.iTa,f¥.\q and impregnable ; hut it is much under-handed 




QDAKERIEU. - 
^IflM. OBIGI 

I HAVE drawn up four or perhaps five articles of failll 
by subscription, or rather by assent, to which Ithinkj 
large comprehension might take place. My i 
wouid exclude Unitarians, and I am sorry to say, 
bers of the church of Rome, but with this difierence-' 
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that the exclusion of Unitarians would he necessary 
and perpetual ; that of the memhers of the church of 
Rome depending on each indiyiduars own conscience 
and intellectual light. What I mean is this : — that 
the Romanists hold the faith in Christy — hut unhap- 
pily they also hold certain opinions, partly ceremonial, 
partly devotional, partly speculative, which have so fatal 
a facility of heing degraded into hase, corrupting, and 
even idolatrous practices, that if the Romanist will 
make tkem of the essence of his religion, he must of 
course be excluded. As to the Quakers, I hardly know 
what to say. An article on the sacraments would ex- 
clude them. My douht is, whether Baptism and the 
Eucharist are properly any parts of Christianity, or not 
rather Christianity itself; — the one, the initial conver- 
sion or light, — the other, the sustaining and invigorat. 
ing life ; — both together the <paq xa« t^avj, which are 
Christianity. A line can only begin once ; hence, there 
can be no repetition of baptism ; but a line may be end- 
lessly prolonged by continued production; hence the 
sacrament of love and life lasts for ever. 

But really there is no knowing what the modern 
Quakers are, or believe, excepting this — that they are 
altogether degenerated from their ancestors of the seven- 
teenth century. I should call modem Quakerism, so 
far as I know it as a scheme of faith, a Socinian Calvin- 
ism. Penn himself was a Sabellian, and seems to 
have disbelieved even the historical fact of the life and 
death of Jesus; — most certainly Jesus of Nazareth 
was not Penn's Christ, if he had any. It is amusing 
to see the modern Quakers appealing now to history for 
a confirmation of dieir tenets and discipline — and by 
so doing, in effect abandoning the strong hold of their 
founders. As an imperium in imperio, I think the ori- 
ginal Quakerism a conception worthy of Lycurgus. 
Modem Quakerism is like one of those gigantic trees 
which are seen in the forests of North America, — ap- 
parently flourishing, and preserving all its greatest stretch 
and spread of branches ; but when you cut through an 
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eaarmaaij ibidc vtA g*aricd bufc, jnm 
iwkk boUow uid ioUia. ModoB " 

• tree, cundi nprifriii by bdp of its 
akKK. Bark a Quaker, and be ' 

How much ihe devotional spirit of tbe chmtb bu 
Bofferwl b; ihat neceas-try etil, ihe ReformaiioD, tni 
the accis which have sprung up sabsequently to il ! All 
«nr modern prayer* sttna tonguc-tted. We appear to 
be thinking more of avoiding an heretical expression or 
thought than of opening oumitre^ to God. We do not 
praj with that entire, nnnispFcting, unfeaiing. childlike 
profusion of feeling, which so beautifully shines fonb 
in Jeremy Taylor and Anilrcwes and the writings of 
same of the older and better sainte of the Roroi^ 
church, particularly of that remarkable woman, SL 
Theresa.* Atid certainly Protestants, in their anxiety 
to have the historical ailment on their side, hare 
brought down the origin of the Romish errore too lale. 
Many of them began, no doubt, in the Apostolic 
ItKlf ; — 1 SDy errors —not heresies, as that dullest of 
thefatheiE, Epiphanius, calls them. Bpiphanius lEverj 
long and fierce upon the £bioni(e». There may bnit, 
been real heretics under that name; but I beheve thal^? 
in the beginning, the name was, on account of its h 
brew meaning, given to, or adopted by, some poor m 
taken men — perhaps of the Nazarene way — who si 
all their goode and lands, and were then obliged to begi 

I think it not improbable that JJarnabas v 

these chief mendicants ; and that the collection made bf 
St. Paul was for them. You should read Rhenferd't 
account of the early heresies. I think he demonEtralei 
about eight of Epiphanius's heretics to be mere tiick. 
names given by the Jews to the Christians. Read 
"Hermaa, or the Shepherd," of the gennineneu ( 

* She WM ■ nnllTB of AviUi In Old CMlUe. nnd s Catineliu nui 
Tticreu utabliihM in ontar whicb •liEcallidlKB " Rciiinaea,- and vhU 
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which and of the epistle of Barnahas I have no doubt. 
It is perfectly orthodox^ but full of the most ludicrous 
tricks of gnostic fancy — the wish to find the New 
Testament in the Old. This gnosis is perceptible in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews^ but kept exquisitely within 
the Umit of propriety. In the others it is rampant^ and 
most truly ^' puffeth up/' as St. Paul said of it. 

What between the sectarians and the political econo- 
mists^ the English are denationalized. England I see 
as a country^ but the English nation seems obliterated. 
What could redintegrate us again ? Must it be another 
threat of foreign invasion ? 



I never can digest the loss of most of Origen's works : 
he seems to have been almost the only very great scholar 
and genius combined amongst the early Fathers. Jerome 
was very inferior to him. 



January 20. 1834. 

SOME MEN LIKE MUSICAL GLASSES. SUBLIME AND 

NONSENSE. ATHEIST. 

Some men are like musical glasses ; — to produce their 
finest tones^ you must keep them wet. 



Well ! that passage is what I call the sublime dashed 
to pieces by cutting too close with the fiery, four, in-hand 
round the comer of nonsense. 



How did the Atheist get his idea of that God whom 
he denies } 
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February 22. 1834. 

PROOF OF EXISTENCE OF GOD. KANt's ATTEMPT. — 

PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

Assume the existence of God^ — and then the hannony 
and fitness of the physical creation maj be shown to 
correspond with and support such an assumption; — 
but to set about proving the existence of a God by such 
means is a mere circle^ a delusion. It can be no proof 
to a good reasoner^ unless he violates all syllogistic 
logic, and presumes his conclusion. 

Kant once set about proving the existence of God, 
and a masterly effort it was.* But in his later great 
work, the '^ Critique of the Pure Reason," he saw its 
fallacy, and said of it — that if the existence could be 
proved at all, it must be on the grounds indicated by 
him. 



I never could feel any force in the arguments for a 
plurality of worlds, in the common acceptation of that 
term. A ladv once asked me — '' What then could be 
the intention in creating so many great bodies, so appa- 
rently useless to us ?" I said — I did not know, except 
perhaps to make dirt cheap. The vulgar inference is 
in alio genere. What in the eye of an intellectual and 
omnipotent Being is the whole sidereal system to the 
soul of one man for whom Christ died ? 



March 1. 1834. 

A REASONER. 



I AM by the law of my nature a reasoner. A person 
who should suppose I meant by that word, an arguer, 

• In his essay, " Der einxigmogliche Beweisgrund xu einer Demonstration 
des Daseyns GoUes." — ''Ilie only possible argument or ground of proof 
for a demonstration of the existence of God." It was published in 176S ; 
the " Critique " in 1781. — Ed. 
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would not only not understand me^ but would under- 
9tand the contrary of my meaning. I can take no inte- 
rest whatever in hearing or sa3ring any thing merely as 
a fact — merely as having happened. It must refer to 
something within me before I can regard it with any 
curiosity or care. My mind is always energic — I 
don't mean energetic ; I require in every thing what^ 
for lack of another word^ I may call propriety^ — that 
18^ a reason why the thing is at all, and why it is there 
or then rather than elsewhere or at another time. 



March 5. 1834. 



gHAKSPEABE 8 INTELLECTUAL ACTION. CRABBE AND 

80UTHE7. PETER SIMPLE AND TOM CRINGLe's LOO. 

Shakspeare's intellectual action is wholly unlike that 
of Ben Jonson or Beaumont and Fletcher. The latter 
see the totality of a sentence or passage^ and then pro- 
ject it entire. Shakspeare goes on creating, and evolv. 
ing B. out of A., and C. out of B., and so on, just as a 
serpent moves, which makes a fulcrum of its own body,, 
and seems for ever twisting and untwisting its own 
strength. 

I think Crabbe and Southey are something alike; 
but Crabbe's poems are founded on observation and real 
life — Southey's on fancy and books. In facility they 
are equal, though Crabbe's Eflglish is of course not 
upon a level with Southey's, which is next door to fault- 
ing. But in Crabbe there is an absolute defect of the 
high imagination ; he gives me little or no pleasure : 
yet, no doubt, he has much power of a certain kind, and 
it is good to cultivate, even at some pains, a cadioUc 
taste in literature. I read all sorts of books with some 
pleasure except modem sermons and treatises on politi- 
cal economy. 

u 
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I luTe reoeiTed a gremt deal of ^easme finom some <^ 
tbe modern novels, espedallj Captain Marryat's ''Peter 
Simple." That book is nearer Sin<^tt than any I re- 
member. And '' Tom Cringle's Log" in Bladnvood 
if also most excellent. 



March 15. 1834. 



CHAUCER. SHAKSPEARE. BEN JONSON. BEAU- 

MONT AND FLETCHER. DANIEIm MASSIN6EB. 

I TAKE unceasing delight in Chaucer. His manly 
cheerfulness is especially delicious to me in my old age.* 
How exquisitely tender he is, and yet how perfectly free 
from the least touch of sickly melancholy or morbid 
drooping ! The sympathy of the poet with the subjects 
of his poetry is particularly remarkable in Shakspeare 
and Chaucer ; but what the first effects by a strong act 
of imagination and mental metamorphosis, the last does 
without any effort, merely by the inborn kindly joyons- 
ness of bis nature. How well we seem to know Chaucer! 
How absolutely nothing do we know of Shakspeare ! 

I cannot in the least allow any necessity for Chaucer's 
poetry, especially the Canterbury Tales, being considered 
obsolete. Let a few plain rules be given for sounding 
the final e of syllables, and for expressing the termin- 
ation of such words as ocSan, and nation, &c. as dissyl- 
lables, — or let the syllables to be sounded in such cases 
be marked by a competent metrist. This simple expe- 
dient would, with a very few trifling exceptions, where 
the errors are inveterate, enable any reader to feel the 
perfect smoothness and harmony of Chaucer s verse. 

* Eighteen yean before, Mr. Coleridge entertained the same feelings 
towards Chaucer: — "Through all the works of Chaucer there reigns a 
cheerfulness, a manly hilarity, which makes it almost impossible to doubt 
a correspondent habit of feeling in the author himselC* Biog, Lit., y<A. I 
p. Si. — Ed. 
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As to understanding his language^ if you read twenty 
pages with a good glossary^ you surely can find no fur. 
ther difficulty^ even as it is ; hut I should have no ob- 
jection to see this done : — Strike out those words which 
are now obsolete^ and I will venture to say that I will 
replace every one of them by words still in use out of 
Chaucer himself^ or Gower his disciple. I don't want 
this myself : I rather like to see the significant terms 
which Chaucer unsuccessfully offered as candidates for 
admission into our language ; but surely so ^ery slight 
a change of the text may well be pardoned^ even by 
hlRck'letterati, for the purpose of restoring so great a 
poet to his ancient and most deserved popularity. 

Shakspeare is of no age. It is idle to endeavour to sup- 
port his phrases by quotations from Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher^ &c. His language is entirely his 
own^ and the younger dramatists imitated him. The 
construction of Shakspeare s sentences^ whether in verse 
or prose^ is the necessary and homogeneous vehicle of 
his peculiar manner of thinking. His is not the style 
of the age. More particularly^ Shakspeare's blank 
verse is an absolutely new creation. Read Daniel * — 
the admirable Daniel — in his ^^ Civil Wars," and 
*' Triumphs of Hymen." The style and language are 
just such as any very pure and manly writer of the pre. 
sent day — Wordsworth, for example — would use ; 
it seems quite modem in comparison with the style of 
Shakspeare. Ben Jonson*s blank verse is very masterly 
and individual^ and perhaps Massinger's is even still 



* ** This poet*8 welUmerifed epithet is that of the * weUrlanguaged 
Damiel i* but, likewise, and by the consent of his contemporaries, no less 
than of all succeeding critics, tlie ' prosaic Daniel* Yet those who thus 
designate this wise and amiable writer, from the frequent incorrespondency 
of his diction with his metre, in the majority of his compositions, not only 
deem them raluable and interesting on other accounts, but willingly admit 
that there are to be found throughout his poems, and especially in his 
EpisUeM and in his Hymen's Triumph^ many and exquisite specimens of 
that style, which, as the neutral ground of prose and rerse, Ls common to 
both.*'— Biog. Lit., vol. ii. p. 82. 

u 2 
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nobler. In Beanmont and Flefedier it is c u P UiPily 
■lipping into lyricisms. 

I believe Sbakspetre was not a wliit more intdl^ilik 
in his own day than he is now to an educated man, ex- 
cept for a few local allusions of no oonseqnenoe. As I 
said^ he is of no age — nor, I may add, of any id^ioB, 
or party, or profession. The body and substance of 
his works came out of the unfatfaoinable depdis of Us 
own oceanic mind : his obserration and reading, wMdi 
was considerable, supplied him with the drapery of his 
figures.* 

As for editing Beaumont and Fletcher, tfie task would 
be one immensi lahoris. Tha confusion is now so great, 
the errors so enormous, that the editor must use a bold- 
ness quite unallowable in any other case. All I can say 
as to Beaumont and Fletcher is, that I can point out 
well enough where something has been lost, and diat 
something so and so was probably in the original ; bat 
the law of Shakspeare's thought and verse is such, that 
I feci convinced that not only could I detect the spuri- 
ous, but supply the genuine, word. 



March 20. 1834. 

LORD BYRON AND H. WALPOLe's '^MYSTERIOUS 
MOTHER.'' lewis's " JAMAICA JOURNAL." 

Lord Byron, as quoted by Lord Dover t, says, that the 
'* Mysterious Mother" raises Horace Walpole above 

* Mr. Coleridge called Shakspeare " the tnfpriad-minded man,*' Sun^ 
fw(i»vvt — " a phrase," 8ud he, "which I have borrowed from a Greek 
monk, who applies it to a patriarch of Constantinople I might have said, 
that I have reclaimed^ rather than borrowed, it, for it seems to belong to 
Shakspeare de Jure nngulari, et ex priuilegio natune." See Biog. Lit, 
vol. ii. p. la — Ed. 

t In the memoir prefixed to the correspondence with Sir H. Mann. 
Lord Byron's words are : — " He is the ultimus Bomanorum, the author 
of the * Mysterious Mother,* a tragedy of the highest order, and not a 
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every author living in his^ Lord Byron's^ time. Upon 
which I venture to remark^ firsts that I do not believe 
tliat Lord Byron spoke sincerely ; for I suspect that he 
made a tacit exception in favour of himself at least ;— -- 
secondly^ that it is a miserable mode of comparison 
which does not rest on difference of kind. It proceeds 
of envy and malice and detraction to say that A. is 
liigher than B.^ unless you show that they are in pari 
materia ; — thirdly, that the ^' Mysterious Mother " is 
the most disgusting, vile^ detestable composition that 
ever came from the hand of man. No one with a spark 
of true manliness, of which Horace Walpole had none^ 
could have written it. As to the blank verse, it is in. 
deed better than Rowe*s and Thomson's, which was ex- 
ecrably bad : — any approach, therefore, to the manner 
of 4he old dramatists was of course an improvement ; 
but the loosest lines in Shirley are superior to Walpole's 
best 



Lewis's ^^ Jamaica Journal" is delightful ; it is al. 
most the only unaffected book of travels or touring I 
have read of late years. You have the n^n himself, 
and not an inconsiderable man, — certainly a much finer 
mind than I supposed before from the perusal of his 
romances, &c. It is by far his best work, and will live 
and be popular. Those verses on the Hours are very 
pretty ; but the Isle of Devils is, like his romances, — 
a fever dream — horrible, without point or terror. 



pofing love play. He is the father of the first romance, and of the last 
tragedy, in our language ; and surely worthy of a higher place than any 
living author, be he who he may." — Frejace to Marino Faliero. Is not 
" Romeo and Juliet '* a love play ? — But why reason about such insincere, 
qilenetic trash ? — Ed. 
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AprU 16. 1834. 

SICILY. MALTA. SIB ALEXANDER BALL. 

I FOUND that every thing in and about Sicily had \xak 
exaggerated by travellers, except two things — the My 
of the government and the wretchedness of the people. 
They did not admit of exaggeration. 

Really you may learn the fundamental principles of 
political economy in a very compendious way, by takii^ 
a short tour through Sicily, and simply reversing in yonr 
own mind every law, custom, and ordinance you meet 
with. I never was in a country in which every thing 
proceeding from man was so exactly wrong. You hare 
peremptory ordinances against mdcing roads, taxes on 
the passage of common vegetables from one miserable 
village to another, and so on. 

By the by, do you know any parallel in modem his- 
tory to the absurdity of our giving a legislative assembly 
to the Sicilians ? It exceeds any thing I know. Thfe 
precious legislature passed two bills before it was knocked 
on the head : the first was, to render lands inalienable ; 
and the second, to cancel all debts due before the date of 
the biU. 

And then consider the gross ignorance and folly of 
our laying a tax upon the Sicilians ! Taxation in its 
proper sense can only exist where there is a free circu- 
lation of capital, labour, and commodities throughout 
the community. But to tax the people in countries 
like Sicily and Corsica, where there is no internal com- 
munication, is mere robbery and confiscation. A crown 
taken from a Corsican living in the sierras would not 
get back to him again in ten years. 

It is interesting to pass from Malta to Sicily — from 
the highest specimen of an inferior race, the Saracenic, 
to the most degraded class of a superior race, the Eu- 
ropean. 
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No tongue can describe the moral corruption of the 
Maltese when the island was surrendered to us. There 
was not a family in it in which a wife or a daughter 
was not a kept mistress, A marquis of ancient family 
applied to Sir Alexander Ball to be appointed his valet. 
" My valet !" said Ball, ^^what can you mean. Sir? " 
The marquis said, he hoped he should then have had the 
honour of presenting petitions to his Excellency. ^'Oh, 
that is it, is it ! '* said Sir Alexander : " my valet. Sir, 
brushes my clothes, and brings them to me. If he dared 
to meddle with matters of public business, I should kick 
him down stairs." 

In short, Malta was an Augean stable, and Ball had 
all the inclination to be a Hercules.* His task was 
most difficult, although his qualifications were most re- 
markable. I remember an English officer of very high 
rank soliciting him for the renewal of a pension to an 
abandoned woman who had been notoriously treacherous 
to us. That officer had promised the woman as a mat- 
ter of course — she having sacrificed her daughter to 
him. Ball was determined, as far as he could, to pre- 
vent Malta from being made a nest of home patronage. 
He considered, as was the fact, that there was a contract 
between England and the Maltese. Hence the govern- 
ment at home, especially Dundas, disliked him, and 
never allowed him any other title than that of Civil 
Commissioner. We have, I believe, nearly succeeded 
in alienating the hearts of the inhabitants from us. 
Every officer in the island ought to be a Maltese, except 
those belonging to the immediate executive : 100/. per 
annum to a Maltese, to enable him to keep a gilt car- 

* I refer the reader to the five concluding essays of the third volume of 
the *' Friend," as a spedmen of what Mr. C. might have done as a bio. 
grapher if an irresistible instinct had not devoted him to profounder 
labours. Asa sketch — and it pretends to nothing more— is there any 
tbing more perfect in our literature than the monument raised in those 
cnays to the memory of Sir Alexander Ball ? — and there are some touchea 
added to the character of Nelson, which the reader, even of Southey's 
■latchless Life of our hero, will find both new and Interesting. — £d. 
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riage, win udsfy him where an Englishman must have 
2000/. 



May 1. 1834. 

CAMBRIDGE PETITIOX TO ADMIT DISSENTERS. 

There are, to my grief, the names of some men to the 
Cambridge petition for admission of the Dissenters to 
die Uniyersity, whose cheeks I think mast have burned 
with shame at the d^rading 'patronage and befouling 
eulogies of the democratic press, and at seeing them- 
selyes used as the tools of the open and rancorous 
enemies of the church. How miserable to be held up 
for the purpose of inflicting insult upon men, whose 
worth and ability and sincerity you well know, — and 
this by a faction banded together like obscene dogs and 
cats and serpents, against a church which you pro- 
foundly revere ! The time — the time — the occaswn 
and the motive ought to have been argument enougb, 
that even if the measure were right or harmless in itself, 
not now, nor with such as these, was it to be effected ! 



May 3. 1834. 

CORN LAWS. 



Those who argue that England may safely depend upon 
a supply of foreign com, if it grow none or an insuffi- 
cient quantity of its own, forget that they are subjugat- 
ing the necessaries of life itself to the mere luxuries or 
comforts of society. Is it not certain that the price of 
corn abroad will be raised upon us as soon as it is once 
known that we mttst buy ? — and when that fact is 
known, in what sort of a situation shall we be ? Besides 
this, the argument supposes that agriculture is not a 
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podtive good to the nation^ taken in and by itself, as a 
mode of existence for the people^ which supposition is 
false and pernicious ; and if we are to become a great 
horde of manufacturers^ shall we not, even more than 
at present^ excite the ill will of all the manufacturers of 
other nations ? It has been already shown^ in evidence 
which is before all the worlds that some of our manu- 
facturers have acted upon the accursed principle of 
deliberately injuring foreign manufactures^ if they can^ 
even to the ultimate disgrace of the country and loss to 
themselves. 



May 19. 1834. 

CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 



How grossly misunderstood the genuine character of the 
Christian sabbath^ or Lord's day^ seems to be even by 
the church ! To confound it with the Jewish sabbath^ 
or to rest its observance upon the fourth commandment, 
is^ in my judgment^ heretical^ and would so have been 
considered in the primitive church. That cessation 
from labour on the Lord's day could not have been ab« 
solutely incumbent on Christians for two centuries after 
Christy is apparent; because during that period the 
greater part of the Christians were either slaves or in 
official situations under Pagan masters or superiors^ and 
had duties to perform for those who did not recognize 
the day. And we know that St. Paul sent back Onesi. 
mus to his master^ and told every Christian slave^ that^ 
being a Christian^ he was free in his mind indeed^ but 
still must serve his earthly master^ although he might 
laudably seek for his personal freedom also. If the 
early Christians had refused to work on the Lord's day^ 
rebellion and civil war must have been the immediate 
consequences. But there is no notice of any such ces- 
sation. 



29A coi.KninnB's table taix. 

Tbc Jewiflh ubbath wu commemorariTe of the tei- 
nunatton of ihe great act of creation ; it was to record 
that the itotIiI bad not been from etemitj, narhadarisea 
aa a dream by iuelf, but that God had created it by 
(Ititinct act! of power, and that he had hallowed tbe 
da; or season in irhich he rested or desisted from his 
work. When our Lord arose from the dead, tite old 
creation was. ax it were, superseded, and the new cre- 
ation then began ; and therefore the 6ret dair and not 
the last day, the commenceinent and not the end, of the 
work of God was soleninixed. 

Luther, in speaking of the good by itfttf, and the 
good for iti fxpettivacy atone, instances the observince 
of the Christian day of rest, — ii day of repose front 
manual labour, and of activityin spiritual labour, — a day 
of joy and co-operatioti in the work of Christ's creation. 
"Keep il holy" — aaya he — "for its uee' sake, — 
both to body and soul ! But if any where ihe lUy is 
made holy for the mere day's sake, — if any where any 
one sets up its observance upon a Jewish fouDdation, 
then I order you to work on it, to ride on It, to dance 
on it, 10 feast on it — to do any thing that shall reproTE 
this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty." 

The early church distinguished the day of Christian 
rest so strongly from a fast, that it was unlawful for a 
man to bewail even hix nam siia, as such only, on that 
day. He was to bewail the sins of all, and to pray as 
one of the whole of Christ's body. 

And the English Reformers evidently took the same 
view of the day as Luther and the early church. But, 
unhappily, our church, in the reigna of James and 
Charles the First, was so identified with the undue ad- 
vancetnenE of the royal prerogative, that the puritanical 
Judaizingof the Presbyterians was but too well seconded 
by the patriots of the nation, in resisting the wise 
efforts of the church to prevent the incipient alteration 
in the character of the day of rest. After the Restora- 
tion, the bishops and clergy in general adopted the view 
taken and enforced by their enemies. 
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By the by^ it is curious to obserre^ in this semi-infidel 
and Malthusian Parliament^ how the Sabbatarian spirit 
unites itself wiih a rancorous hostility to that one insti- 
tution^ which alone^ according to reason and experience^ 
can insure the continuance of any general religion at all 
in the nation at large. Some of these gentlemen, who 
are for not letting a poor labouring man have a dish of 
baked potatoes on a Sunday, religionis gratia — (God 
forgive that audacious blasphemy !) — are foremost 
among those who seem to live but in vilifying, weaken, 
ing, and impoverishing the national church. I own my 
indignation boils over against such contemptible fel- 
lows. 

I sincerely wish to preserve a decent quiet on Sunday. 
I would prohibit compulsory labour, and put down 
operas, theatres, &c., for this plain reason — that if the 
rich be allowed to play, the poor will be forced, or, 
what comes to the same thing, will be induced, to work. 
I am not for a Paris Sunday. But to stop coaches, and 
let the gentleman's carriage run, is monstrous. 



May 25. 1834. 

HIGH PRIZES AND REVENUES OF THE CHURCH. 

Your argument against the high prizes in the church 
might be put strongly thus : — Admit that in the begin- 
ning it might have been fairly said, that some eminent 
rewards ought to be set apart for the purpose of stimu- 
lating and rewarding transcendant merit; what have 
you to say now, after centuries of experience to the 
contrary ? ^— Have the high prizes been given to the 
highest genius, virtue, or learning? Is it not rather 
the truth, as Jortin said, that twelve votes in a contested 
election will do more to make a man a bishop than an 
admired commentary on the twelve minor prophets ? — 
To all which and the like I say again, that you ought 
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I reason from the abuu, which may be rectified, 
t the inherent utea of the thing. Appoint the 

_ «er*-ing — and the prize onli answer ilc purpose. 

• to the bi chops' incomes, ~in the first place, the net 
noapt* — thw which the bishopa may spend — hnve 
been confessedly exaggerated beyond measure ; but, 
wailing that, and allowing the highest estimate to be 
cvrrect, 1 should like to have the dispo^tion of the 
episcopal revenue in any one year by the late or the pre- 
sent Bishop of Durham, or the present Bishops of 
LondoD or ^Vincheater, compared with that of the most 
benevolent nobleman in England of any party in potidcs. 
I flrroly believe that the former give away in charity of 
one kind or another, pubhc, official, or private, three 
rimes as much in proportion as the latter. You may 
have a hunks or two now and then ; hut go you would 
much more certainly, if you were to reduce the incomes 
to ^000'. per annum. As a body, in my opinion the 
clergy of England do in truth act as if their properly 
were impressed with a. trust to the utmost extent that 
can be demanded by those who affect to believe, igno- 
rantly or not, that lying legend of a tripartite or quadri- 
partite division of die tithe by law. 



1 rniNK Sit Charles Wethereil'a speech before the Privy 
Council very efleclive. I doubt if any other lawyer in 
Westminster Hall could have done the thing so well. 

The National Church requires, and is required by, 
the Christian Church, for the perfection of each. For 
if there were no national Church, the mere spiritual 
Church would either become, like the Papacy, a dreadful 
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tjrranny over mind and body; — or else would fall abroad 
into a multitude of enthusiastic sects^ as in England in 
the seventeenth century. It is my deep conviction that^ 
in a country of any religion at all^ liberty of conscience 
can only be permanently preserved by means and under 
the shadow of a national church — a political establish- 
ment connected with^ but distinct 6om^ the spiritual 
Church. 



I sometimes hope that the undisguised despotism of 
temper of the Dissenters may at last awaken a jealousy 
in the laity of the Church of England. But the apathy 
and inertness are^ I fear^ too profound — too providen- 
tial 

Whatever the Papacy may have been on the Con- 
tinent^ it was always an unqualified evil to this country. 
It destroyed what was rising of good^ and introduced a 
thousand evils of its own. The Papacy was and still 
is essentially extra-national ; — it affects^ temporally, to 
do that which the spiritual Church of Christ can alone 
do — to break down the natural distinctions of nations. 
Now^ as the Roman Papacy is in itself local and peculiar^ 
of course this attempt is nothing but a direct attack on 
the political independence of other nations. 

The institution of Universities was the single check 
on the Papacy. The Pope always hated and maligned 
the Universities. The old coenobitic establishments of 
England were converted — perverted, rather — into mo- 
nasteries and other monking receptacles. You see it 
was at Oxford that Wicliffe alone found protection and 
encouragement. 



June 2. 1834. 

Schiller's versification. — german blank verse. 

Schiller's blank verse is bad. He moves in it as a 
fly in a glue bottle. His thoughts have their connection 
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and variety, it is true, but there is no sufficiently cor- 
responding movement in the verse. How different from 
Shakspeare^B endless rhythms ! 

There is a nimiety — a too-muchness — in all Ger- 
mans. It is the national fault. Leasing had the best 
notion of blank verse. The trochaic termination of 
German words renders blank verse in that language 
almost impracticable. We have it in our dramatic hen- 
decasyllable ; but then we have a power of interweaving 
the iambic close ad libitum* 



June 14. 1834. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. DUKE OF WEL- 

LINGTON. CORONATION OATH. 

The Roman Catholic Emancipation Act — carried in 
the violent, and, in fact, unprincipled manner it was — 
was in effect a Surinam toad ; — and the Reform Bill, 
the Dissenters' admission to the Universities, and the 
attack on the Church, are so many toadlets, one after 
another detaching themselves from their parent brute. 



If you say there is nothing in the Romish religion, 
sincerely felt, inconsistent with the duties of citizenship 
and allegiance to a territorial Protestant sovereign, cadit 
qwBstio, For if that is once admitted, there can be no 
answer to the argument from numbers. Certainly, if 
the religion of the majority of the people be innocuous 
to the interests of the nation, the majority have a natu- 
ral right to be trustees of the nationalty — that property 
which is set apart for the nation's use, and rescued 
from the gripe of private hands. But when I say — 
for the nation's use — I mean the very reverse of what 
the Radicals mean. They would convert it to relieve 
taxation, which I call a private, personal, and perish- 
able use. A nation's uses are immortal. 
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How lamentable it is to hear the Duke of Wellington 
expressing him self doubtingly on the abominable sophism 
that the Coronation Oath only binds the King as the 
executive power — thereby making a Highgate oath of 
it. But the Duke is conscious of the ready retort 
which his language and conduct on the Emancipation 
Bill afford to his opponents. He is hampered by that 
affair. 



June 20. 1834. 



CORN LAWS. MODERN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In the argument on the Corn Laws there is a lAirdtaai^ 
CK ^XXo y'-vQq, It may be admitted that the great 
principles of commerce require the interchange of com- 
modities to be free ; but commerce^ which is barter^ 
has no proper range beyond luxuries or conveniences ; 
— it is properly the complement to the full existence 
and development of a state. But how can it be shown 
that the principles applicable to an interchange of con- 
veniences or luxuries apply also to an interchange of 
necessaries } No state can be such properly^ which is 
not self-subsistent at least ; for no state that is not so^ 
is essentially independent. The nation that cannot 
even exist without the commodity of another nation, is 
in effect the slave of that other nation. In common 
times, indeed, pecuniary interest will prevail, and pre- 
vent a ruinous exercise of the power which the nation 
supplying the necessary must have over the nation 
which has only the convenience or luxury to return ; 
but such interest, both in individuals and nations, will 
yield to many stronger passions. Is Holland any autho> 
rity to the contrary } If so. Tyre and Sidon and Car- 
thage were so ! Would you put England on a footing 
with a country, which can be overrun in a campaign^ 
and starved in a year ? 
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The entire tendency of the modem or Malthusian 
political economy is to denationalize. It would dig up 
the charcoal foundations of the temple of Ephesos to 
bom as fuel for a steam>engine ! 



June 21. 1834. 



Mb. , in his poem^ makes trees coeval with 

Chaos ; — which is next door to Hans Sachse *, who^ 
in describing Chaos, said it was so pitchy dark^ that even 
the very cats ran against each other ! 



June 23. 1834. 

SOCINIANISM. XJNITARIANISM. FANCY AND IMAOIN' 

ATION. 

Faustus Socinus worshipped Jesus Christy and said 
that God had given him the power of being omnipre- 
sent. Davidi, with a little more acuteness, urged that 
mere audition or creature! y presence could not possibly 
justify worship from men ; — that a man, how glorified 
soever, was no nearer God in essence than the vulgarest 
of the race. Prayer, therefore, was inapplicable. And 
how could a man be a mediator between God and man ? 
How could a man with sins himself offer any compen- 
sation for, or expiation of, sin, unless the most arbitrary 
caprice were admitted into the counsels of God ? — And 
so, at last, you see, it was discovered by the better 
logicians amongst the Socinians, that there was no such 
thing as sin at all. 

It is wonderful how any Socinian can read the works 
of Philo Judeeus without some pause of doubt in the 
truth of his views as to the person of Christ. Whether 
Philo wrote on his own ground as a Jew, or borrowed 
from the Christians, the testimony as to the then Jewish 
expectation and belief, is equally strong. You know 

• Hans Sachie was bom 14M, and died 1576. — Ed. 
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Philo oUIg the Logos vTof Siov, the Son of God, and 
riycit ifxroT, hehwd San. He calls him AfX"piU, 
l^gh prieil, SftTijiiif @ie;, second divinity, iIkeJi' 0(oS, 
Smdife of God, and describes him as f^yuTaTu ju/fiitif 
tnK n^tfUv SiacTT^'^TOf, ihe Tiearett possible to God 
without any intervening teparation. And there are 
numerous other remarkable expressions of the same sort. 
• My faith is this : — God is the Absolute Will : ii 
IB his Name and the meaning of it. It is the Hypos- 
tasis. As begetting his own Alterily, the Jehovah, the 
Manifested — He is ihe Father; but the Love and the 
Life — the Spirit — proceeds from both. 

I think Priestley must be considered the author of 
the modern Unitariaiusm. I owe, under God, m; re. 
turn to the faith, to my having gone much ^rthcr than 
the UnilariatiE, and eo having come round to the other 
ride. 1 can truly say, I never falsified the Scripture. 
I always told them that their interpretations' of the 
Scripture were intolerable upon any principles of sound 
criticism ; and that, if they were to offer to construe the 
will of a neighbour as they did that of their Maker, they 
woidd be scouted out of society. I said then plainly 
and openly, that it was clear enough that John and Paul 
were not Unitarians. But at that time I had a strong 
sense of the repugnancy of the doctrine of Ticarions 
atonement to the moral being, and I thought nothing 
could counterbalance that. "What care 1," I said, "for 
the Platonisms of John, or the Rabbinisms of Paul ? — 
M; conscience revolts!" That was it)c ground of my 
Uniuuianism. 

Always believing in the government of God, I was a 
fervent OpiimisL But as I could not but see thai the 
present state of things was not tlie best, I wax neces- 
sarily led to look forward ti some future slate. 



You may conceive the difierence in kind between tlie 
Fancy and the Imagination in this way, — that if the 
dieck of the senses and the reason were withdrawn, the 

It would become delirium, and the last i: 





Of Th«i* 

A nil like M lotBtcT bojl'd, tht mntm 

Ftam blut tondbi^UIWK." 

Th» Imagination miMiifia imagn, aai pic* minto 
varicly ; it teet all thinf^ in one, il pH mtlT wh> 
'I'hnv a ihe epic imiginiLion, the petfcclMa of whick 
in in Millon ; and the dramatic, of which S~ 
the abwlutp master. The first givei tmitf bj ll 
bjck into tile dittance ; u after ilie iiiagniBeaii a 
proach of the MestUb to battle t, the poet, bj ■ 
touch from himself — 

" f.,r offlbeir coming ibone !" — 



'flif lihirlm nl Puem»L Df ilj 



TlDg niniF, snd qiaikln din 
ir tlfflheir annhig ikani ,- 
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makes the whole one image. And so at the conclusion 
of the description of the appearance of the entranced 
angels^ in which every sort of image from all the regions 
of earth and air is introduced to diversify and illustrate^ 
— the reader is brought back to the single image by — 

** He caird so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded," ♦ 

The dramatic imagination does not throw back, but 
brings close ; it stamps all nature with one, and that its 
own, meaning, as in Lear throughout. 



At the very outset, what are we to think of the sound- 
ness of this modern system of political economy, the 
direct tendency of every rule of which is to denation. 
alize, and to make the love of our country a foolish 
superstition ? 



June 28. 1834. 



MR. COLERIDGE S SYSTEM. BIOORAPHIA LITERARIA. 

DISSENTERS. 

You may not understand my system, or any given part 
of it, — or by a determined act of wilfulness, you may, 

• " and caU'd 

His legions, angel fonns, who lay intranced 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrusa, where th' Etrurian shades. 
High overarch *d, embower ; or scatter *d sedge 
A6oat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 
Hath vex'd the Red-Sea coast, whose waves o*erthrew 
Busiris, and his Memphiun chivalry. 
While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating carcasses 
And brokoi chariot wheels ; so thick bestrown. 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood. 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He caWd so loud^ that all the hollow deep 
Of HeU resoumkd.**— P. L. b. L v. 300, &c. 
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I DO not renaeinber a more beautiful piece of prose in 
English than the consolation aiidresied by Lord Brooke 
(Fullce Greville) to a laiiy of quality on certain conjugal 
infeiJcitieE. The diction ia Euch tlial it might have been 
written now, if we could find any one combittlng so 
thoughtful a head with so tender a heart ani] so exquisite 

Barrow often debased his language merely lo evidence 
his loyally. It was, indeed, no easy task for a man 
of ED much genius, and such a precise mathematical 
mode of thinking, to adopt even for a moment the slang 
of L'Eatrange and Tom Brown ; but be succeeded in 
doing 80 sometimes. With the exception of such parts, 
Barrow must he considered as closing the first great 
period of the Enghsh language. Dryden began the 
second. Of course there are numerous subdivisions. 

Peler Wilkins is to my mind a wort of uncommon 
ly; and yet Stothard's illustrations have added 
If it were not for a certain tendency to 
■filiation, scarcely any praise could be too high for 
Stothard's designs. They ^ve me great pleasure. I 
believe that Robinson Crusoe and Peter Wilkins could 
only have been written by islanders. No continental] st 
could have conceived either tale. Davis's story is an 
of Peter Wilkins ; but there are many beau- 
tifiil things in it ; especially his finding his wife crouch, 
fireside — she having, in hisahsence, plucked 







WOkiM. It 

rvlif of • pn-oec^aed pMBl ^iffioi b«. IWi^i 
LaMoOcP««qw' Mightc&AaMiHTifcAU ~ 
fear ifcM MillKr be. nor n« adMr riiwi ^d 

bditiiC. I*MUmikemmfcM^arrhttv 
Um, if I ■Uetnpted it, ndMr doM Ae tmd fi^i 

Hotiiuua Cmuc 

my word, I Ihinb lh« lEiUpM Tymoni, tke .Xfc^M 
«a(l Tom Jono the ihnee bom perfect |JMa r«» |i 
ard. Aiul how chamdng, bow wbokMB^ Vidi 
■Iwajw fi ! I'o take him ap sfter BidnrdMO, it I 
■■mRrRitig from a nick room he*Kd by MvPB,iBM 
npi^ lawn, on a hreexj ila^r >" Maj. 

I liavc l>ren very ili^eplj inlemted in ibe accoaM 
Blahop Banilforil's life, published b]t hi* son. Beate 
to haw been a tharough gentleman opon the iikmU 
Hi. I>«iil, wbune inanoera were the finest of anj mi 
upon rcFord. 

I think I could have cnnformed to the then doroinaiit 
Church before ihe Reformation, 
hut the)' had not been riTeWd into peremptory artidea 
nf faitli hefnro the ('ouncil of Trent. If a Romaniit 
wore tn aak me the question put to Sir Henry Wottoi 
I ahouhl content myself by answering, that 1 conid not 
exactly aay when my religion, as be was pleased to caBi 
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it^ began — but that it was certainly some sixty or 
seventy years before his, at all events — which began at 
the Council of Trent. 



July 10. 1834. 

EUTHANASIA. 



I AM dyings but without expectation of a speedy re- 
lease. Is it not strange that very recently by-gone 
images^ and scenes of early life^ have stolen into my 
mind^ like breezes blown from the spice- islands of Youth 
and Hope — those twin realities of this phantom world ! 
I do not add Love, — for what is Love but Youth and 
Hope embracing, and so seen as one ? I say realities,; 
for reality is a thing of degrees, from the Iliad to a 
dream ; xal yap r ovocp Ik Aioq ecm. Yet, in a strict 
sense, reality is not predicable at all of aught below 
Heaven. '' Es enim in ccelis. Pater noster, qui tu vere 
ei I " Hooker wished to live to finish his Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity ; — so I own I wish life and strength had 
been spared to me to complete my Philosophy. For, 
as God hears me, the originating, continuing, and sus- 
taining wish and design in my heart were to exalt the 
glory of his name ; and, which is the same thing in 
other words, to promote the improvement of mankind. 
But visum aliter Deo, and his will be done. 



*^* This note may well finish the present specimens. 
What followed was for the memory of private friends 
only. Mr. Coleridge was then extremely ill ; but cer. 
tainly did not believe his end to be quite so near at hand 
as it was. — Ed. 
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ntun mpccting &r 
Frrnch 



tiianliiu-M uf ion] alndi ibyi ~ 
hi* v\wniy in «iu:h fearfnl wiycf 
MiitrUl hitn U emn Ics for dK 

" U'v tlii-n fiol, 1 bnaw not ha< 
llv ■hIiI tlinl tl» language of tiitii 
hi Mitiitia, Niicl li«t[ been fanned t^ 
itUInu, ItlKli and Law Geraua; thii IvlMd 

||i«Hiiiiitllriitly, moitcairec 
iHtwr l>ll)(llltK>' : 't wai eqod lo the Greek, 
kM«»i»t)r mill «wii!tneM, And jet the ~ 
•*JNv* lh.m)tlil U KWii't i — Klopstocfc had repeucd to bin 
tM V«)v «f |i<> (ivrii (u prove it, and reallj had deoarad 
Ww«W. ^y (l»P force of asaociation, into a belief that die 
h*MX WMWh, ftinveyilig, Indeed, or bdnp Eignillcaiit 
vAv iwwrt (iwiup-* ur lli(ilij(hl8, were ihemEelves street. 
^- K' n«> *«Iv>l wlmt III! tliaughl of Klopstock. 
WMffMV^L th*i ItU Umv vrai rapidly decfining in 
IMAH . tWoi Ml Ki\)illahmin migtit form a correct n 
<M ktLw Kn wwlttii^l lit* moral epigram of Young, the 
W<WtiiM V* l(im»)r. Mill tile minute description of 
KiNVttWw A« hi (Uhiimity, he hwl, with all Ger- 
WMti*, WW titiv Kw pnHtui'ing it ; — it was, to take 
OW^^^Vu^ Ivtv |ilv«l. ami iiiakc it very Email in com- 
MUWU with iWl wliK'h you wish lo elevate. Thus. 
IW *.\*mjkl«. Mi'i'»ii'i'l, M)«, — ■ Ah the gardener goes 
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forth, and scatters from his basket seed into the garden ; 
■0 does the Creatoi scatter worlds with his right hand.' 
Here feorliit, a large object, are made Btnall in the hands 
of the Creator ; conaeqnenlly, the Creator is very great. 
In short, tile Germana were not a poetical nation in the 
lery highest sense. Wieiand was their best [>oel : his 
subject was bad, and his thoughts often impure ; but 
his language was rich anil harmonious, and his fancy 
luxuriant. Sotheby's translation had not at all caught 
the manner of the original. But the Germans were 
good metaphysicians and critics : they criticised on prin- 
dples previously laid down ; thus, though they might 
be wrong, they were in no danger of being self-contra- 
dictory, which was too ol'ien the case with BngUsh 

" Young, he eaid, was not a poet to be read through 
at once. His love of point and wit had often put an 
end to Ills pathos and sublimity ; but there were parts 
in him which must be immortal. .He (Mr. C] loved 
to read a page of Young, and walk out to think of him. 

" Returning to the Germans, he «aid that the stale 
of their religion, when he was in Germany, was really 
shocking. He had never met one clergyman a Christisn ; 
and he found professors in the universities lecturing 
agdoEt the most material points in the Gospel, He 
instanced, I think, Paulus, whose lectures he had at- 
tended. The object was to resolve the miracles inio 
natural operations ; and such a disposition evinced wa* 
the best road to preferment. He severely censured 
Mr. Taylor's hook, in which the principles of Paulus 
were explained and insisted on with much graluilouB 
indelicacy. He then entered into the question of So- 
dnianism, and noticed, as I recollect, the passage in the 
(ild Testament ; ' The people bowed their faces, and 
tmrahipped God and the king.' He said, that all wor- 
ship implieil the presence of the object worshipped : the 
people worshipped, bowing to 

the one, and the conceived omnipresence of the other. 
He talkeil of his having constantly to defend the Church 
against the Socintan Bishop of Llandaif, Watson. The 
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tut|j«Gt then varied to Roman CatholicisDD, and he gate 
u» ail iccoatit of a controversy he had had with a. i 
censible prieat in Sicily on the norsbtp of saints- 
had driven the print fram one post to another, tiil the 
latter took up the ground, that though the sain) 
not omnipresent, yet God, who nas ao, imparted to them 
the prayers offered up, and then they used tlieir ii 
ference with Him to ^ant them. ' That is, father, 
(said C. in reply) — eiicuse my seeming levity, for I 
uiean no impiety — that 19 ; I have a deaf and dumb 
wife, who yet understands me, and I her, by sigDh 
Vou have a favour to ask of me, and want my wifeV 
interference ; bo you communicate your request ti 
who impart it to her, and she, by signs back agaisi 
begs me to grant it.' Thegooii priesllaughed, ardM"' 
' I'opultts vuU devipi, et decipiatur .' ' 

" We then got upon the Oxford controversy, and he 
was decideiily of opinion that there could be no doubt 
of Copleston's complete victory. He tliougbt the Re- 
view had chosen its points of attack ill, as there must 
doubtless be in every institution so old much to repre< 
hend and carp at. On the other hand, he thought that 
Copleston had not been so severe or hard upon them 
as he might have been ; but he admired the critical part 
of his work, which he thought very highly valuable, 
indepeudenlly of the controversy. He wished some 
portion of mathematics was more essential to a degree 
at Oxford, as he thought a gentleman's education in- 
complete without it, and had himself found the necea* 
siCy of getting up a little, when he could ill spare the: 

He every day more and more lamented hi* 
neglect of them when at Cambridge, 

" Then glancing off to Aristotle, he gave a very high 

T of him. He said that Bacon ohjected to Ari 
tolle the grossness of his examples, and Davy now d 
precisely the same to Bacon : both were wrong ; foB 
each of those philosophers wished to confine the ai 
tion of the mind in their works to the form of res 
ing only, by which other truths might be established 00 
eUcited, and therefore the most iiite and common-place 
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examples were in fact the best. He said that (luring a 
long confinement to his room, he had taken up the 

Seboolmen, and wna astonished at the Immense learning 
and acute knowledge displayed by tliem ; that there was 
scarcely any thing which modern phila«iOphers hud 
proudly brought forward as their own, which might not 
be found clearly and system at! cally laid down by them 
in some or other of their writings. Locke had sneered 
at the Schoolmen unfairly, and had raised a foolish laugh 
against ihem by citations from their Quid libel questions, 
which were discussed on the eves of holjdays, and in 
which the greatest latitude was allowed, being con- 
sidered mere exerciaea of ingenuity. We had ridiculed 
their quidditiet, and why ? Had we not borrowed their 
quimtity and their quality, and why then reject their 
quiddity, when every schoolboy in logic must know, that 
of every thing may be asked. Quantum eel f Quak est 9 
and Quid eat 9 the last bringing you to the moat ma~ 
teria] of all points, its individual being. He afterwards 
stated, that in a History of Speculative Philosophy which 
he was endeavouring to prepare for publication, he had 
proved, *and to the satisfaction of Sir James Mackintosh, 
that there was nothing in Locke which his best admirers 
moat admired, that might not be found more clearly and 
better laid down in Descartes or the old Schoolmen ; 
not that be was himself an implicit disciple of Descartes, 
though he thought that Descartes had been much mia- 
inlerprcicd. 

" When we got on the subject of pctetry and Soutbey, 
he gave us a critique of the Curse of Kehama, the fault 
of which he thought consisted in the association of s 
plot and a machinery so very wild with feelings so sober 
and tender : but be gave the poem high commendation, 
admireil the art displayed in the employment of the 
Hindu monstrosities, and be^ed us to observe the noble 
feeling excited of the superiority of virtue over vice ; 
that Kehama went on, from the beginning to the end of 

' e poem, increasing in power, whilst Kailyal gradually 
t her hopes and her protectors ; and yet by the C 
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«* p( * Ac ad, we bd mirned at an tttter contempt 
■■I t*m hnIhhhik Of the power of evil, as exeoipU- 
ii4 K tta JwighT] B^ib, aad felt a iwmplieCe confl- 
4cMc ■■ dK wfay nf the unprotected virtue of ibt 
MabiB. Ttia he thaii^i the verj great merit of the 

** m>B we adkJ banw iridi him to the 'a 
gM «B the nlJKt of Ae En^nfa Esss; for the yeat at 
Oiftcrf*, led ihiai^hi aone comideratioD of the 
t f rii* *f Ingwigi abanld be introduced into it. 
orip»a»r4. be dnagllt, in » desire to abbreviate ill ex- 
p wa iia* w BW& aa pawible ; and no doubt, if i 
«dnl, wilhcat TiatWii^ idiom , i ran express whatoCherl 
lun ilaoe in natv, aid jet be la fiillj and easitj uniler- 
ttood, I hale BMubadr made an improvement ; but if, 
on llie other hnd, h becomes harder, sad takes 
dme to coanpib^Ml a thought or imagie put in one 
bjr ApuleiBa ihaa wboi expressed in a whole sentenoa 
b; Cicero^ die satii^ is merely of pen and ink 
the altetatiaa b mdeodv a comption." 



" April i 



— Richlnond. 



" Before breakfast we went into Mr. May's deli^t- 
ttt\ hook-roum, where he nas again silent in admiralioa 
of llw prmpecC. After breakfast, we walked to chorcfai 
H« Kcmed Aiil of ctlca piety, and said be always fell 
the inoM d<'li(;litful sensations in a Sunday church-yard^ 
— ihnl il Elruck him as if God had given to man fifty- 
tWO »priii[Cg in eTery year. After the service, hi 
Wtiwueiii Kgainst the sermon, as common-place 
t*VliHnil« \n ita tone towards the poor. Then he gave. 
Wlfmy ti>\U fhiin tlic lessons and gospel of the day, 

r\n«H Hi mlijprts for iliscouises. He ridiculed 
^AtJ of tvlVmiiig to believe every thing that ] 

• On Bijmohigj. 
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could not understand ; and mentioned a rebuke of Dr. 
Parr's to a man of the name of Frith^ and that of an. 
other clei^yman to a young man^ who said he would 
believe nothing which he could not understand: — 
' Then, young man, your creed will be the shortest of 
any man's I know.' 

^' As we walked up Mr. Cambridge's meadows towards 
Twickenham, he criticised Johnson and Gray as poets, 
and did not seem to allow them high merit. The ex- 
cellence of verse, he said, was to be untranslatable into 
any other words without detriment to the beauty of tbe 
passage ; — the position of a single word could not be 
altered in Milton without injury. Gray's personifica- 
tions, he said, were mere printer's devils' personifica- 
tions — persons with a capital letter, abstract qualities 
with a small one. He thought Collins had more genius 
than Gray, who was a singular instance of a man of 
taste, poetic feeling, and fancy, without imagination. 
He contrasted Dry den's opening of the 10th satire of 
Juvenal with Johnson's : — 

" * Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from Ganges to Peru.* 

which was as much as to say, — 

<< * Let observation with extensive observation observe man- 
kind.' 

'' After dinner he told us a humorous story of his 
enthusiastic fondness for Quakerism, when he was at 
Cambridge, and his attending one of their meetings, 
which had entirely cured him. When the little children 
came in, he was in raptures with them, and descanted 
upon the delightful mode of treating them now, in com. 
parison with what he had experienced in childhood. 
He lamented the haughtiness with which Englishmen 
treated all foreigners abroad, and the facility with which 
our government had always given up any people which 
bad allied itself to us, at the end of a war ; and he par- 
ticularly remarked upon our abandonment of Minorca. 
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The following address has heen printed hefore ; hut it 
cannot he too widely circulated^ and it will form an 
appropriate conclusion to this volume. 



To Adam Stdnmetz K . 

Mt dbar Godchild^ 

I offer up the same fervent prayer for you now, as I 
did kneeling hefore the altar, when you were haptized 
into Christ, and solemnly received as a living memher 
of his spiritual hody, the Church. 

Years must pass hefore you will he ahle to read, 
with an understanding heart, what I now write. But 
I trust that the all.gracious God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Mercies, who, hy 
his only-hegotten Son, (all mercies in one sovereign 
mercy !) has redeemed you from the evil ground, and 
willed you to he horn out of darkness, hut into light — 
out of death, hut into life — out of sin, hut into righte- 
ousness, even into the "Lord our Righteousness ; I trust 
that He will graciously hear the prayers of your dear 
parents, and he with you as the spirit of health and 
growth in hody and mind ! 

My dear Godchild ! — You received from Christ's 
minister at the haptismal font, as your Christian name, 
the name of a most dear friend of your father's, and 
who was to me even as a son, the late Adam Steinmetz, 
whose fervent aspiration, and ever- paramount aim, ever, 
from early youth, was to he a Christian in thought, 
word, and deed — in will, mind, and affections. 

I too, your Godfather, have known what the enjoy, 
ments and advantages of this life are, and what the 
more refined pleasures which learning and intellectual 
power can hestow ; and with all the experience that 
more than threescore years can give, I now, on the eve 
of my departure, declare to you, (and earnestly pray 
that you may hereafter live and act on the conviction,) 
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that health i» a f^rcat blnsui)^ — oonpetenoe e 
by honourable induEtrjr a gival blmhig, — and . 
hlnoDg it i« to have kind, (kilhful, and kning C 
anil rdslivcs ; but that the greatest of aD Uexttogi, m 
it ii the moat ennobling of all privilege*, is lo be iniM 
a Chriilian. But I have been likewiBe, thmo^ a brp 
portiun of aij later life, a nifierer, n>Telf afflicted wi^ 
bodily pains, languors, and manifold infimiities; 
for the last three or four years, have, with few and brief J 
intervale, been confined to a sick-room, and, at ilucl 
moment, in great neakness and heavitiesa, wrhe from a 
rick-bed, liopeleas of a recovery, yet without prospect ' 
of a speedy removal ; and I, thue on the very brinlc of 
the grave, solemnly bear witness to you, that the Al- 
mighty Itedeemer, most gracious in his promises M 
them that truly seek him, is faithful to perform tdiat 
he hath promised, and has preserved, under all my paioi 
and iiifirmities, the inwaj'd peace that passetfa iillundow 
■lanillng, with the supporting Bssurance of a reconciled 
God, who will not withdraw his spirit from i 
conflict, and in his own time will deliier me from ibe 
Evil One ! 

O, my dear Godchild ! eminently blessed are thott 
who begin early to seek, fear, anil love their God, trust' 
ing wholly in the righteousness and mefliatjon of tb^ 
Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting High Fries^ 
Jesus Christ ! 

O preserve this as a legacy and bequest from your 
unseen Godfather and friend, 

S. T. COLEBIIKIK,! 

draw, Hiijhgate, 
July 13. 1834. 
Me died on the 2^th day of the si 
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